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OTHING, my worthy Friend, can 
ever give mc more pleafure than ful- 
filling your rcquefts, an objed truly a- 
greeable to me for two reafons ; firft, be- 
caufe I am at prcfent partly able to fatij»fy 

B vous 
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you; and fecondly, bccaufe I am clear 
you will pardon all my miftakes, and at- 
tribute them not to careleflhefs, but want 
of knowledge ; I {hall be very faulty if I 
wander fo much from the point, as to be- 
come guilty of the latter ; retirement has 
given me time^ which fome bufy fcenes 
would not allow for refleding on the pad 
events, and venturing from thence to give 
you my idea of the future. You defire that 
I would begin the political part of the 
corrcfpondence, with giving my opinion, 
of the tendency in our conftitution to fall 
into an abfolutt monarchy. 

This is a very delicate affair, and re- 
quires a fuperior degree of penetration 
fully to fcan it; but as you cannot have 
the finiflied performance of a mafter, you 
jtiuft be fatisfied with the flight fkctch of 
an humbler politician. 

But here let me guard you againft an er- 
ror, too common in thofe who do not mix a 
good deal in real political life; that of 
drawing ideas of conftitutions now livings 
if I may fo cxprefs myfelf, from books 5 

the 
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the writers of thofe works that have ei- 
ther doomed the Britifli conftitutlon to 
certain ruin; or, on the contrary, pro- 
nounced it immortal, are equally depen- 
dant for their knowledge on books ; but 
the true underftanding the world is not 

^ to be had in books, and thofe who exa- 
mine the conftitution of this country by 
the criterion of adls of parliament, will 
fiad no traces of the caufes of great and 
important efFedts, which, are every day 
to be feen. 

The foul of our government at prefent, 
I will not fay of the conftitution, is /«- 

Jluence\ the Crown vifibly abforbs the 
power of the whole legiflature by in- 
fluence ; fhe poffefTes the executive, in 
right; and every man who attends par- 
liamentary bufinefs muft be fenfible, that 
the votes of both Houfes are ever at com- 
mand : is this owing to chance, to difin- 
tereftednefs, to opinion, or to influence ? 
The red government of this country is 
therefore different from the apparent. 
The king's minifters are fure of carrying 
B 2 every 
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every point they defirc, the king's will is? 
the law : this is a fa6t, and thoufands of 
proofs might be brought of it, were they 
not certain of ftriking your recolleftion 
in particular, on the general mention, of 
the fubjedt. 

Foreigners afk, where is the difference 
of your conftitution and ours ? Your 
king does what he likes through the par- 
liament ; ours docs the fame without the 
parliament ; where to the people is the dif- 
ference ? The reply is true-y but you know 
not how many points the king wants to carry ^ 
hut his friends 'uill not fupport him in them, 
and confquently they never come before par ^ 
/lament. 

This idea gives one no bad account of 
our conftitution -, the king's power is ab- 
folutein all matters, which will not fhock 
too greatly the prejudices and inclinations. 

of the people as to the power of the 

purfe, which fo many writers tell us in- 

♦eludes all other power, he is as abfolute 

as the king of France i and that, b^caufc 

the people of England are conftitutionally 

accuf- 
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accuftomed to fee all the demands of the 
Crown granted in parliament. 

In general ads the regal power feems 
uncontrouled ; in particular ones, it is as 
limited as in any country in Europe. 
What I mean is, the laws that bind the 
whole people on an equality, are ever in 
the power of the Crown ; if but the king 
departs from the general idea, by ordering, 
injuring, or killing an individual, he im- 
mediately finds his power circumfcribed ; 
thus it would be eafier to him to demolifh 
the liberty of the prefs at one ftroke, or 
to opprefs the whole kingdom by an enor- 
mous tax, than to wreft a cottage from 
its juft owner. The king can raife twen- 
ty millions of money ; but he cannot cut 
pfFthe head of John Wilkes : this diftinc- 
tion fhould ever be made in difcourfes on 
our government ; becaufe in reality it is 
now become the eflcnce of our conftitu- 
tion ; all general laws are at the power of 
the Crown ; particular aSlicns mud carry 
the ftamp of freedom. 

B \ The 
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The freedom of the prefs has juftly 
been called the bulwark of freedom ; does 
any one doubt, but a minifter could carry 
a vote to fubjedt it to a licencer to-mor- 
row ? 

Thofe who hefitate to fubfcribe to the 
opinion, that the Crown is in reality all 
powerful in general laws, {hould confider 
the prefent ftate of injjuence. Wc have 
been told, that the public is poor, but 
individuals rich ; which feems to be the 
ftrangeft miftake that could pcffibly have 
been made -, for the fad: is direcftly con- 
trary I nothing can exceed the poverty of 
individuals; even thofe who poflefs the 
Jargeft and nobleft eftates : from whence 
the univerial influence of the Crown ; if 
npt from the poverty of the people ? It 
is a luxurious age ; every man longing 
earneftly for the means of rivalling his 
neighbours ; ftraining every nerve to rife 
in (hew, elegance, &c. fine houfes, fu- 
perb furniture, rich equipages ; expenfive 
drefsj luxurious feafting; unbounded 
j;aming; and all the methods of lavifh- 

ing 
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ing money, which were ever'pradifed in 
the moft luxurious ages and countries^ 
now are found among perfons of large 
fortunes ; they are clofely imitated by 
their inferiors, until ibme parts of their 
profufion defccnd even to the loweftclafles; 
ih fuch a ftate of things, how fliould any 
body be rich ! Wants on every hand ex-» 
ceed the power of gratification. All live 
beyond their fortunes ; all are, and in 
fuch a train ,muft be, poor. To whom 
fliould they look for money, which their 
own indullry could never gain, nor their 
(Economy fave ? To him who has three 
millions annually at his difpofal. 

While fuch is the great outline of the 
nation, how can any one doubt the power 
of influence ? 

This univerfal expence, which fo in- 
fallibly brings on univerfal poverty, en- 
riches the publick, that is, the king. 
The alienation fo rapid in profufion, is in 
every ftage taxed prettyheavily,from whence 
a revenue is raifed great in itfelf, but greater 
in its confequences ; for On the credit of 
B 4 what 
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what is, and what may be, unbounded 
wealth is raifed at will, and a little king- 
dom fpends more in a fingle year, than 
fupported the greateft empires during 
manv. Nor has this been the unnatural 
exertion of imprudent enterprize ; the ef- 
forts of folly, linking to debility; it has 
been genuine ftrerigth often repeated, and 
yet uncxhaufted. In a word, it is publick 
wealth founded on private profufion. 

When I mention the poverty 6f indi- 
viduals, I do* not mean, that they are un- 
poflefled of eftates and money : no; they 
live in unbounded plenty of both ^ but 
the luxurious profufion of the age is fo 
great, that the mafter of forty thoufand 
a year is almoft a beggar. Relative to the 
conftitution, he is poor i but as an objedt 
by whom the public grows wealthy he is 
rich. The wants, and dependance, which 
furely may in that fenfe be called poverty, 
are in exa£t proportion to the quantity of 
money, and confequent degree of luxury 
in the nation. 

This 
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This general poverty and dependance 
gives the decifive turn to the conftitutiont 
and produces the efFedl, noticed above, 
the king's power in all matters enadled by 
general laws : I fpeak of the real eiTence 
of the government i not the letter of law 
laid down in books now grown mufty on 
the (helf. Thofe who will yet draw their 
reafonings from books, fhould attend the 
debates in parliament ; St. Stephen's cha- 
pel is the book he fliould confult. 

Adieu my worthy Friend, I have here 
exprefled myfelf in a ftile rather bold; 
but he whofe life has been aftive, will be 
decifive in his fpeech; unguarded, per- 
haps, I have been in this letter, but I 
give you my real fentiments with the free- 
dom of a friend. 
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LETTER II. 

Of the English Nobility. 

npHE nobility of England have been 
^ called the guardians of the throne, 
and with reafon. They buried themfelves 
under the ruins of that of Charles I. and 
would, in a fimilar convulfion, a(ft in thefc 
days in the fame manner. 

The liberty of this country was fixed 
by the Commons : it will never be pre- 
ferved by the Nobles : the Houfe of Lords 
never venture to fliew that fpirit of free- 
dom which leads to liberty \ oppofitions 
of confequence, and fome of that rough 
violence which accompanies a free people, 
break outinthe Houfeof Commons; mini- 
ilers are there fometimes hard puftiedj but 
never in the Houfe of Lords; it would 
be a monfter of a fadt to fee that Houfe 
pretend to a freedom which they never 
afferted, and will never defend; that branch 
of the legiflature is and always will be 
devoted to the Crown. 

In 
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Jn the day of trouble and difpute this 
is not to be wondered at ; for nothing is 
io horrible to nobility as democratic power; 
the obedience they pay to an abfolute 
monarch is perfeft freedom, compared 
with the fuperiority of the Commons. 

While the prejudice in favour of the 
Crown is fo ftrong amongft the Englifh 
nobility, that in any future day of dif- 
pute we may be certain, that all their power 
would be exerted in its favour, what ere 
we think of the immenfe, lavifli and pro- 
digal manner in which the peerage is 
beftowcd ? What are the confequences re- 
lative to the fafety of the conftitution ? 
The balance of property in the kingdom, 
from the number of new creations, is in- 
clining ftrongly to the Lords. This {hews 
a depth of politicks in the Crown of late 
years, which one would have been far enough 
from looking for, confidering the charac* 
ters of certain perfons : all men who gain 
great riches are advanced to the peerage; 
■ infomuch, that there are not more 

than five capital eftates in the kingdom 

at 
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at this day aiiiong the Commons, The thin 
Houfeof Lords in Charles's daysfellfroma 
want of property and number ; fome eftates 
among them were very large, but the 
number fo fmall, that the total bore no 
comparifon with the Commons. Yet 
thefe few Lords, by means of their re- 
tainers and followers, rendered the king 
yidorious in the beginning of the quar- 
rel : but how different is the cafe now j 
Where is the power to be found at pre- 
fent, that is to break the united force of 
King and Lords ? Never was a cafe more 
totally changed. And this is ventured, 
with an eye to a diflblution of th^t har- 
mony, which has for fp long a time ex- 
ifted between the orders of the ftate ; but 
if a change was to happen, the de- 
pendants in the Houfe of Coipmcns on 
the Crown and Peers, would thin every 
bench in St. Stephens, 

From hence we may venture to con- 
clude, that all additions to the Houfe of 
Lords, are fo many weights thrown into 
the fcale of the Crown ; a fcale which 

has 
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has proved fo loaded during many years 
laft paft, that there can be no doubt of 
its outweighing all that can be thrown 
into its oppofite. 

It is true, the choice that has been 
made of men to fill the peerage, has of 
late years been remarkably unfortunate, 
and brought a ridicule on the order* 
which has counteradlcd fome of the ill 
efFedts which might poflibly have already 
happened, had the abilities been equal to 
the wealth of the body. What a num- 
ber of upftarts have been advanced to a 
rank, which has only ferved to expofc 
the perfons, whofe afcent was utterly un- 
merited, and drew on them reflexions, 
which they would otherwife have ef- 
caped. 

Family^ it is true, has in the latter ages 
been ftrangely neglected ; and it mull be 
confeffed, with no flight reafon, merit 
and money are the only jufl: pleas that can 
b^ brought to urge an advancement; the 
latter is the plea of politicks, the former 
that of reafon ; but as to family, what 

arc 
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are the defcents now boafted throughout 
the kingdoms of Europe ? Only feveral 
removes back into the barbarous ages- 
mere pretending to be defcended from Bar- 
bari^ans, Goths, Vandals, and Tartars, the 
founders of the great houfes In Europe 
were all miferable plunderers, devoid of 
learning, tafte or wealth ; men whofe 
names are fcarcely known, and whofe 
adlions were contemptible. It fhould 
humble the pride of our families, that 
boaft of their long line of anceftors, to 
afk them, which are defcended from Plato, 
Socrates, Epaminondas, Alexander, or 
the other Greeks, whofe names fill the 
noblefl: annals of human ftory ? Where 
*are the defendants of TuUy, Cato, 
Caefar, Pompey or Auguftus ? Produce the 
Peer, who ranges fuch names in his pedi- 
gree, and I will admit a noble, brave and 
generous motive for lordly pride ; but as 
to the defcents from the miferable maro- 
ders of the dark ages of wretchednefs and 
barbarifm, fuch a boaft fhould fill us with 
contempt. One is defcended from fome 

cuftard- 
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^uftard- eating lord-mayor •— — another 

from a ftierifF a third from a captain 

of a bandittis under the badard Willicm ; 
and if a name has any fimilarity to that 
of fome ruined hovel in Normandy, it is 
by the defpicable tribe of pedigree- makers, 
produced as an unerring proof of the 
great man's defcent from the favagcs of 
the North, who over*-ran France, Go 
into every country in Europe, you fee the 
fame defpicable original of families ; alj 
are fprung from the Goths, Vandals, and 
other barbarous invaders of the Roman 
empire ; or elfc from originals equally def- 
picable in the Eaft. Not one can prove 
a lineal defcent from any of the heroes of 
antiquity; all, all are the grandfons of 
nations which but a few ages ago wero 
favages. 

This is the pride of family : but few 
of our nobles can carry their defcent io 
high as the conqueft ; not many fo far 
back as three hundred years, and in gene- 
ral they pretend only to fpring from the 
rabble of yeftcrday :— were they all clear 

ia 
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in the line from the flaves of Rollo and 
William, where is the honour ? Who 
were the founders of their family ? Were 
they men whofe names ftand forward in 
the lifts of fame I If we look forward 
for many ages, how few of their families 
will be venerated from the heroes of an^^ 
tiquity from whom they fprung ! 

For thefe reafons, which I muft own 
make me regard with great contempt the 
pretences to family, fo common in this 
country, I think merit is the only rational 
founder of a family : the firft of a noble 
line iliould be a man whofe fame renders 
his name immortal, without any addi- 
tion in the power of princes to beftow : 
from fuch men, all fliould be, and are 
proud of defcending, whether they flou- 
riflied laft year, or ten centuries ago. 

The immortality which great merit, or 
great genius beftows, is fuperior to all 
nobility : the names of Bacon, Shakef- 
peare, Milton, and Newton, will increafc 
in luftre when the whole Houfe of Lords, 
their anceftors and defcendants, are gone 

and 
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and buried in oblivion.— —Long after, 
barbarous ages intervene, and obliterate all 
the traces of familyi iffues, defcents, and 
all the rubbifli of heraldry; will their 
names go dQwn to more diftant and refined 
periods, and be pronounced with rapture 
by every tongue ? 

Thefe are notions very incongruous with 
the modern fpirit of nobility; but will 
you contradidt me, when you confidered 

t:he means that carried B and H » 

t.o the peerage ? Adieu, we (hall not be 
£ar afunder in our ideas. 
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LETTER in. 

Of Patriotism* 

WHAT is the fpirit of modern pa- 
triotifm ? I can form no idea of 
fuch a virtue exerting itfelf in the Britifti 
conftitution; all the explanations, har- 
rangues, and flights of imagination, which 
have been jumbled together to form that 
imaginary monfter of perfection called a 
Patriot, are but an unintelligible jargon. 
They are Grecian and Roman ideas in an 
Englifh drefs : patriots rife up like 
mufhrooms ; we have always the patriot 
of the day, like the favourite player; 
firft to clap for a fool, and then to hifs 
for a knave. It is the nature of our go- 
vernment to produce thefe heroes of po- 
litics; the occafion produces the cha- 
rafter ; a pretence to the famed virtue is 
the road to corruption ; and marks a man, 
as one who wants only a bidder that will 
rife to his price. 



If 
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If we refled on tlje hiftory ol the men, 
who in this country have made a figure 
in the chjiradter of Patriots, we fhall be 
convinced, that they made the pretence 
of the virtue a mere ladder to mouijt 
high in office and wealth : a mere maik 
to their ambition. 

The patriotifm of the antients had even 
a military, a favage fiercenefs in it; 
which feemed effential to its being. In- 
deed it is a virtue which required a wild 
and daring caft of thought, generally 
meafuring the welfare of the ftate, not 
againft a cold, temperate, refiflance of 
temptation ; a moderation of fentiment ; 
or the didates of philofophic rcfledions; 
but againft life itfelf; frieads, kindred, 
family all were to be facrificed at the 
Hiriae of their country : patriotifm and 
death were ever hand in hand : it was a 
ferocity in the niind near allied to a de- 
gree of fury ; nothing calm, or temperate. 
The man was hurried away by the im- 
pulfe of a violent paffion ; rather than 
C 2 urged 
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urged by the calls of reafon j hence aroie 
an cnthufiafm, which fomethnes broke 
into the nobleft adtions, and the mod ex- 
alted fentiments ; but as to modern times, 
and our own country in particular, the 
conftitution of the government deftroys 
the very idea of a patriot. The regula- 
rity of all the movements of the ftate, 
the nature of the modern art of war, and 
the univerfar power of law^ has brought 
every thing to fuch a ftandard, that we 
can have no idea of patriotifm : What are 
to be the rules to judge it ? What are the 
figns by which to know it ? The mob will 
ever have their patriot ; but fure the bet- 
ter part of mankind fliould underftand 
their conftitution better, than to fuppofe 
every man whooppofes the court a patriot ! 
The true patriot, if the term is allowed 
to exprefs an uncertain idea, muft in fuch 
a government as ours often be in power-— 
fometimes with the court— fometimes a- 
gainft it-^but our patriots always loie their 

char- 
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characters when in office, whatever the 
motive, and can never regain it-but by vio- 
lent oppofition. 

In flbort, there is (o much nonfenfe and 
con tradition in the charadler of patriots 
in this kingdom, that the moment any one 
makes pretences to the virtue, he {hould on 
all hands betreate<i either as a vifionary fool, 
or a defigning knave. 

The men amongft us who have at differ- 
ent times flouriihed in this harlequin's 
frock, have ever been railers at men rather 
than meafures. If you will fix an idea to 
the word patriot, and adapt it to this coun- 
try, you ought to defcribe a man in par- 
liament who looks at meafures alone, to- 
tally forgetting who arc the condudters ; 
and who in all his condudt, both in and 
put of place, adheres fleadily to certain 
plans, which he thinks favourable to the 
bappinefs and liberty of the people. In 
an age wherein the influence of the Crown 
is too great, and threatens to overturn the 
copftitution, he will not enter into any 
Q 3 meafures 
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meafures that can add to that influence by 
the fame means that created it. Debt§ 
and taxes laid the foundation ; throwing 
into the fcale of the CroWn a weight 
unthought of at the Revolution j adding 
to the debt is increafing taxes, and all the 
train of their confequences, which are al- 
ready grown too formidable to liberty. 
If fuch a man therefore could exift as a 
modern patriot in cold blood, he would 
fee the neceflity of adhering to ^ plan of 
preventing a further acquifition of riches 
in the Crown, by raifingfrcfh taxes to pay 
the intereft of new debts. 

A patriot mufl furely think liberty of 
much more confequence that military fuc-» 
cefs— great trade — naval power — or any 
fucji pofleflion, and would confequeptly 
never agree to meafures, which, in order 
to gain the latter, could in any degree en- 
clanger the former. 

Now we have never found that any of 
pur patriots have conducted themfelves on 

thefc 
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thcfe ideas ; they have railed at fmall ex- 
pences when out of power, and run 
into large ones the moment they are in 
place* 

But what encouragement real in the 
goods of fortune, or imaginary in the 
opinions of the world, can any man have 
for turning patriot; if he really means 
wellji he will poflefs neither : certainly 
not the firft 5 and he will lofe the latter, 
the moment he adts beyond the ideas of 
the mob ? What glimpfe of hope can he 
have of fuccefs ? In parliament the Crown 
is fo ftrong, that an orator may wafte a 
dozen pair of very well toned lungs, be- 
fore he out talks the power of minifterial 
gold ; he has not an Athenian or a Roman 
mob to harangue, but men whofe educa- 
tion juft gives them the plea of a fyfteraa- 
tic defence, and apology for the moft glar- 
ing venality : how is he to make an im- 
preflion on the needy fons of extravagance, 
who have learning enough to be fophifts ? 
Can he expe^^:, that the flowers of rheto- 
C 4 ric 
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ric and flights of fancy fhall be weightier 
than pofls and penfions? Aplace atthe board 
of Cufloms or Excife ; paymafterfhip; or a 
contract ; are not thefe powers beyond the 
eloquence of a TuUy or Dcmofthenes ? 

I am^ dear Sir^ 

Yours very truly. 



LET- 
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LETTER IV. 

General View cf the Prefent State of the Eu^ 
ropean Potentates. 

THE power of a kingdom is abfolute« 
ly relative 5 you afk for my idea of 
that of England in the prefent age ; tut 
this queftion is not even to be debated, 
much lefs clearly afcertained, without 
firft taking a general view of Europe ; 
which fhall be the fubjcft of this letter, 
referving for a future one, a nearer exa- 
mination of the real power of England. 

From the death of Charlemaign to the 
acceffion of Charles V. the power of the 
European Potentates was tolerable equal ; 
but that monarch, coming to the moft 
cxtenfive and powerful dominions in Eu- 
rope, and gaining a view of boundlefs 
American treafures, certainly formed the 
idea of a new univerfal monarchy; but 
divided kingdoms lofe half their power ; 
had all Charles's provinces joined Spain, 
iaftead of the territories of Francis !• in 

aU 
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all probability he would have fuccceded in 
his attempt, unlefs fome of thofe tinfore- 
ic^n accidents, which baffle all humaa 
fchemes, had favejd his neighbours from his 
power. 

His retirement and death divided his do^^ 
minions, but the flower of his troops fall** 
ing to the ftiare of Philip, and the Ame-» 
rican trcafures pouring in upon him in full 
tide, he carried on the father^s plan^ and 
vainly hoped for greater fuccefs. Philip 
has been reckoned the greateft politician 
in Europe ; but never was charafter mor^ 
miferably miftakcn ; when he (hould have 
facrificcd every thing to power, bigotry 
inducedhim to cutthefinewsofhis ftrength 
by depopulating Spain ; and driving the 
Fiemmings into rebellion and defpair, by 
his cruelties and religion^ Thefe were hi^ 
two grand errors, which alone would have 
overturned a better laid plan. Another 
was aiming at the conqueft of England^ 
before he had atchieved tthat of France^ 
. which he certainly dbought of through 
the mea»s j)f the league : the troubles iu 

that 
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that kingdom gave him an opportunity, 
which had he duly improved, ftuck to 
that alone for a time, and been at peace 
with his Flemifli fubjedls, there can be 
no doubt but the French fadlions would 
have enabled him to mafter the kingdom ; 
an acquifition of fo much importance^ 
ought to have engaged all his attention, 
inftead of being at the fame time deep ia 
driving millions of induftrious inhabitant? 
from Spain. — Wafting immenfe wealth 
and whole armies in Flanders, and fitting 
put Armada s to conquer England. 

So many undertakings ruined all ; had 
he exerted all his wealth and ftrength 
againft France, that great kingdom would 
have fallen; theahe might have caft the am- 
bitious eye on England ; making through- 
out his plan, one ftep a preparation for 
another. But the contrary condu<5l debi* 
litated his power, and ended in the acqui- 
fition of Portugal, inftead of univerfal 
empire ; weakening himfelf fo much in 
all his enterprizes, that this conqueft was 
Qot of long duration, and Spain fell into 

that 
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that debility from which fhc has never 
rifen. 

After the death of Phlh'p, no kingdom , 
madeJargc ftrides in power but France;^ 
and the fteps by which (lie arofe, thougl^ 
great, were filent, and rather the efFc<f*5 
of internal fettlcment, than foreign acqui — 
fition. Henry the Great; the duke o J 
Sully ; and Cardinal Richlieu ; paved th^ 
way for the greatnefs of Lewis XIV". 
The compadl nature, and noble fituation 
of the kingdom, full of people and in- 
duftry, with no foreign provinces detach- 
ed, and rebellions; no infecure depend- 
ance on American mines ; an army fupe- 
rior to any in Europe ; the fucccflbrs of 
the Spaniards in reputation ; an ambitious 
king, with great abilities, admirably fe- 
conded by able miniflers and fuccefsful 
generals, all united to raife Lewis to a 
degree of power far fuperior to that of 
Spain. It was a power clear of almoft 
all the mifchiefs which attended Philip's; 
but the aim of general influence in Europe 
failed from partly the fame caufe ; em- 
bracing 



f 
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fcracing too many undertakings at once^ 
^nd making too free with a power, which, 
jjroperly hufbanded, muft have proved fu- 
^erior to all. 

Lewis XIV. feeing his armies victorious, 
and fo numerous, that nothing but an al-- 
liance of half Europe could oppofe him, 
made no fcruple to feize province after pro- 
vince, and toM^n after town, and finding 
himfelf left in quiet pofleflion, through 
the dread of hia neighbours at his power, 
he carried the game too far; and in the 
wars which followed the peace of Ni- 
meguen loft all fight of good politicks, 
and feemed bent on irritating and provo- 
king all Europe, to form fuch an alliance 
as would crufli his power. 

He aftedprecifelywith relation to Spain, 
as Philip had before done with France : 
his great aim ought to have been the Spa- 
;| nifli monarchy, and he would undoubted- 
ly have taken pofleflion of it in his own 
name, had he efcaped the war which ter- 
minated at Ryfwiqk. It was that war that 
proved the ruin of France i (he then was 
^' broken. 
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broken, it produced the vidorics of bei' 
enemies the beg^inning of the following 
century, and paved the way for the triumphs 
of Marlborough. 

In 1678 the treaty of Nimeguen was 
concluded, when Lewis was at the height 
of his power ; from thence, to the death 
of the king of Spain, was near thirty 
years. This was the valuable period, 
which might have fixed his power on the 
firmeft foundations ; had it been employed 
in carrying on all thofe great works and 
defigns which increafed the wealth of, 
and ornamented the kingdom ; had he 
kept up a great and well difciplined army, 
increafed his fleet ; encouraged manufac- 
tures ; improved the foil ; protedted trade ; 
had he, in a word, expended this time in 
the manner he pafTed the beginning of his 
reign, he would have gained io great a 
power, that nothing in Europe could have 
refifted him ; the Spanifh . monarchy 
would have been added to France, and 
his power then would have been irrefifti- 
ble. But on the contrary, he wafted his 

ftrength 
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ftrcngth in the intervening war, without 
any view of politicks, or grandeur ; and 
drove a million of Prbteftants from his 
kingdom. 

Thus did Europe a fecond time efcapc 
the fears of univerlal monarchy ; from the 
day of the battle of Blenheim, the pow- 
er of France was not only really fallen, 
but there fcarcely remained the appearance 
of it to frighten ^tliofe, it once had been 
fo terrible to. 

in the wars that have happened fincc 
the death of Lewis XIV. power has been 
pretty equally divided, until all the world 
attended to the conquefts of England in 
the laft war, which is a period of jib flight 
importance in the hiftory of Europe; for 
a proper idea of the prefent ftate of the 
Potentates in this part of the world, we 
muft take into the fame account the laft 
war, and alfo that of 1741. The houfc 
of Bourbon was victorious in the latter; 
Britain in the former. 

While France, Spain, Pruflia, and 
other important allies were clofely united 

in 
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in the war of 1741* while the affairs 
England were miferably conduced, ani 
other circumftaiftcs happened that adde 
to the fcale of the Bourbons, yet viftori 
ous as they often were, the advantages c 
the war were not comparable to the mifc 
ry it brought upon them. The exertion 
thofe allies made are n,ot to be named witfi 
the efforts of Lewis XIV ; and in the 
year 1748 and 9, France was almoft as har- 
raffed, oppreflcd and exhaufted, as fhe was 
in 171 4. Her navy was ruined, and her 
trade utterly deflroyed : this was the cafe 
even with a quarrel, in which fhe might 
upon the whole be faid to be conqueror; 
and fhewed perhaps as ftrongly the finking 
ftate of that kingdom, as the worjTe fitua^ 
tion of her affairs in I763, 

With Spain the cafe was yet more mor- 
tifying: the great fuccefTes of England 
have been attributed to the ignorance and 
blindnefs of the French and Spanifh mi- 
niflers ; and to the influence of favourites 
and miflrefles; but this is a mofl falfc 
idea. The real caufe of it was, a greater 

expence 
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expcnce and attention being beftowed on 
her navy than ever was known in any for- 
mer war; — the French and Spanifh fet- 
tlcmcnts were attacked in every part of 
the world, with ten times the force that 
ever was before exerted againft them. 

The general turn of the war proved in 
the cleareft manner, that the real weight of 
the nations governed by the houfe of Bour- 
bon, was inferior to the reputation of their 
power in Europe. Extravagant, fruitlefs, 
and ill-condudted wars, which impove- 
rifhed them equally whether vidlors or 
vanquifhed, had funk the kingdom of 
France into a debility, almoft as apparent 
as that of Spain ; infomuch, that the fa- 
mous compact, to bind together the whole 
family in a league againft England, only 
proved to Europe, the amazing change in 
the affairs of the two nations : in the laft 
age, the grand bufinefs of England was 
forming alliances, to refift the overgrown 
power of France; but in the prefent one, 
all the branches of the Bourbons are 
feeking alliances to withftand the force of 
D Ent^land ; 
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England ; who, on the contrary, is fingk 
in the world, and dreaded by it all. 

France is unflourifhing in her fituation, 
view it in what light you pleafe : hcf 
troops are much declined in reputation ever 
fince the laft century 5 her navy is the 
mufliroom of an hour 5 always reviving, 
ever deftroyed : the king of France builds 
fhips for the king of England to navigate ; 
her population lefs by a fourth, than in 
the profperous times of Lewis XIV. while 
the boundary of the kingdom is enlarged ; 
which only makes two evils inftead of one* 
Her finances in the moft miferable order 
of any country, without exception, in 
Europe : the peace of the kingdom much' 
difturbed by inteftine quarrels, between 
the crown and the remnants of the old 
conftitution : in war (he is weak, even 
with the affiftance of great allies. Such 
a fituation is no match for the power ot 
Britain in the full vigour of her ftrength. 

But here I may fuppofe my felf interrup- 
ted, by the exclamation of thofc who 
virill meafure the power of kingdoms with 

the 
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^he line and compafs : France is largei* 
^ban ever ; has at leafl half as many peo^^ 
j)Ie again as England^ Scotland^ and Ire^ 
3and ; how therefore can (he be inferior ? 
!But in rejily to this, may we not obferve^ 
that the power of ftates depend neither oil 
jpopulation, nor extent ; but on innume^^ 
table circilmftances, which combine td 
give a turn to human affairs^ very con- 
trary to^the fpirit qf calculation. France 
is of greater extent than at the peace of 
Nimeguen ; and fhe has loft but a fourth 
of her people 5 hence therefore (he ought 
liot to be lefs powerful by a fourth ; but 
who will dare to affert, that Lewis XV. 
^wants but a fourth of his great grand- 
father's power. Nay, in a viftorious 
war, that of 1741, could fuch a pofitioii 
have been admitted ? — Let the extent 
and population of Spain be meafured with 
Britain, will the balance of their powef 
be fhewn by the proportion of their 
numbers ? 

The truth is, kingdoms have their rifd 

and fall^ and when once they arc pafled 

D « thfe 
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the meridiaa of their power, they keftp 
declining, beyond the proportion of their 
apparent ftrength ; numerous circumftan* 
. ces unite to make the world believe, 
that the force lately fo dreaded cannot be 
quite funk ; but the fatality of declenfion is 
come on, and all fuch figns are but mere 
appearances. 

France has played exadlly the part of 
Spaing infulted, attacked, and refifted 
all Europe; then declined, and (hares 
the fame fate in her fall, that of being 
dreaded when her power is funk. 

From which reflediions I venture to de- 
duce the confequence, that Europe has 
nothing more to fear from the ambition of 
the houfe of Bourbon; neither of the 
branches of jhat family can any longer 
take the lead in that fuperior manner^ 
which marked the latter part of the pre- 
ceding century. 

Germany is fplit into fo many fovereign- 
ties, that her power, except in union, 
has never, not ever will be formidable to 

neighbours 
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t^eighbours that keep their good faith with 
^er. 

The power which moft attrails the at^* 
Mention of Europe at prefent is that of 
Huflia; and it muft be confeflcd, that 
empire has rifen in a manner very fur^- 
prizing, and hitherto has (hewn none but 
marks of rijing ; the day of her meridian 
moft affuredly is not yet come. 

There is a Ruffian influence fpreading 
through the northern kingdoms, which 
looks much like an increafe of power; 
and the affairs of Poland are juft fuch> 
as an ambitious fovereign of Ruffia would 
wifh for : a concatenation of events, which 
joined with their late great fucceiTes againft 
the Turks, that may have confequences 
much beyond the ideas commonly em- 
braced at prefent. It is not a power well 
knit together in its limbs for threatening 
univerfal empire; but its growth, with- 
out any fuch magnitude, may be the caufe 
of much trouble to the reft of Europe. 

Well fituated, and very populous pro- 
vinces, filled with induftry, cultivation 
D 3 and 
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find riches, have ever been the fource of 
the power of the great empires i and of 
thefe kingdoms that have juftly alarnnied 
the world with ideas of fuch. But when 
a nation by conquefts adds dominions, 
whofe confequence is greater than the 
original, there can never be a good uniou 
of the parts ; but on the contrary, a dif-^ 
fonance and divilion in manners, lan- 
guage, temper, &c, that muft (hake the 
whole to the foundations, on the leaft 
failure of fuccefs. If the progrefs oF 
great power be traced, from the beginning 
pf the world to the prefent day, I do not 
think there can be any reafon to dread the 
utmoft that ever caa be accomplifhed by 
^he Ruffians. 

Hiaving thus taken a curfory view ot 
the powers of Europe, I Ihall, in my 
pext, trouble you with my idea of thg 
prefent ftatc of ^he power of England, 
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LETTER V. 

Of the Power of England. 

IT is an aggregate of a vaft number of 
particulars that forms the pcrwer of a 
country. Wealth, trade, manufactures, 
agriculture, population,' much engage- 
ment in war, climate, government, fi* 
tuation, &c, all have a ftrong efFeft in 
rendering kingdoms weak or powerful. 
Sometimes two or three fo ftrongly com- 
bine, as to make up the want of many 
others. This general aggregate of fortu- 
nate circumftances is upon the whole 
greatly in favour of Britain. She has 
arofe to a ftate of great profperity by filent,. 
flow degrees ; her power is fixed in that 
profperity, and the nature of it is fuch, 
as to bid fair to be of much longer du- 
ration, than that either of France or 
Spain. But let it not be thought, that I 
am hinting any thing at a probability of 
univerfal empire, her fituation alone, were 
every other circumftance iu her favour^. 
D 4 would 
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would prevent the execution of fuch an ^ 
idea; and this incapacity muft have the 
beft efFecfts, inTecuring to her that degree 
of power to which fhe may naturally 
attain. 

The union of the tw6 kingdoms of 
England and Scotland under one king, 
and the total redudlion of Ireland, were 
the two events, that laid the foundation of^ 
the Britifli power. When arts and com- 
merce animated the northern parts of Eu- 
rope in general, it was fcarcely poflible^ 
from the fituation of this ifland, but that 
it muft become a great trading kingdom z 
this was a natural event almoft dependant: 
on fituation. The fall of the Spaniflx 
monarchy laid the foundations of our 
naval power, which has never ceafcd to 
rife, from the days of Elizabeth to the 
prefent hour. The maritime power of 
England is not the wayward child of an 
abfolute monarch, who determines to be 
potent on every element, it is the flow 
natural growth of more than two hun- 
dred 
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dred years, which has flood many a fierce 
attack, and weathered many a ftorm. 

Another circumftance which has con- " 
tinued and encreafed every other advan- 
tage, is the peculiar felicity of our confti- 
tution : all the great kingdoms of Eu- 
rope have loft their liberty, except Eng- 
land ; liberty has carried her trade, agri- 
culture, manufadtures, wealth and navy 
to a pitch, to which they would never 
otherwife have attained. 

Another point of vaft importance is, 
the uncommon union of trade and agri- 
culture : the amazing commerce of Eng- 
land is equal to that of the moft famous 
ffcates who have been great by commerce 
clones and this vaft trade has been car- 
ried on, not by a knot of unhappy men, 
1 ike the Dutch, who were forced to be 
traders, or nothing s but by a great landed 
xiation, among whom trade enlivened 
agriculture; and agriculture yielded im- 
menfe produdts for trade. 

Laftly, the period of thefe various 
clrcumftances coming in full play, was 
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at a time when the rival nation had pafle< 
the meridian of her grandeur, fo tha 
England was the rifing, France the fettin^ 
fun. No other power arofe to difpute th( 
palm of equality; ftie had not then % 
France fucceeding Spain in great power, 
to draw her off, and wafte her ftrengtfa 
with frefli contefts. 

All thefe are reafons for conjefturing, 
that this country will in her turn be the 
firft power of the Chriftian world ; fhc 
cannot aim at univerfal monarchy, from 
reafons which I have already mentioned, 
and that moderation will fave her from 
efforts beyond her ftrength, and from al- 
liances among the reft of Europe to pull 
down her power. It will therefore be 
more ftable, and far more profperous, than 
that either of France or Spain. 

You obfcrve, that this view of the af- 
fairs of Britain, does not take notice ol 
her internal ftate, particularly her debts, 
i^nd fome other circumftances, which the 
politicians of our news-papers are always 
telling us are our ruin. All countries 

have 
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have had thefe internal evils, which wanN 
ed nothing but liberty of the prefs, to 
prove ruinous long ^before any ill effeft 
was felt. 

The progrefs of the power of any king- 
dom in Europe, muft be examined and 
jdccrtained by a general view of its prin- 
cipal tranfaftions among the other powers, 
whofe hiftory is confulted; not by exa- 
mining the opinions and factions within 
it, that either exalt it beyond the truth, 
or deprefs it far below the real fadl ; if 
thefe various and tranfitory affertions arc 
taken as a guide, we fhould find French- 
men pronouncing their country ruined at 
the peace of Nimeguen ; and Spaniards 
proving that Philip IL at the beginning of 
his reign, was lefs powerful than the kings 
of Caftile or Arragon 1 in England, where 
the liberty of the prefs is fo great, thefe 
impertinences are met with every day, in- 
fomuch that the papers publifhed here, to 
prove the nation undone from the revolu- 
^i tion to the prefent time, that is, in the 
^ rooft profperous time of the kingdom, 

would 
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would alone fill a large library; the n at/' 
onal debts of this country are certain!) 
very confiderable, but it feems prepoftc" 
rous to predift ruin to the ftate, becaufc 
the right hand owes to the left ; and as tc 
the debt due to foreigners, it is compa- 
ratively inconfiderable : but where are th< 
politicians, that will venture to aiTure Ui 
of the impoffibility of this kingdom ap 
plying the Ipunge, and yet prefently aft© 
borrowing again : much more furprizinj 
turns hflve happened in the hiftory of hu 
man affairs. 

Such a circumftance, as an interna 
debt, can never have force enough to over 
turn an hundred others of great effeft 
befides, it would be reafoning againft al 
experience to admit that as fo fatal a 
evil, which has hitherto proved fo un 
doubted a good. 

I therefore conclude, Sir, that the povw 
cr of England is much too great to ha'' 
any thing to fear from the united force 
all her enemies : T cpnfider her as the 1 
fing power, that is at prefent afting t 

fup 
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^ibpcrior part upon the great theatre of 
J Europe ; and I muft be allowed to think 
thofe very fhallow politicians, who are de- 
ceived, by trifling minutiae, into an opi- 
nion, that (he is in any danger of falling 
ttndtr the power of France. 



I am, &Ct 
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LETTER VL 
Of Universal Empire* 

HAVING mentioned in my laftle^ 
ter fome particulars concerning tli| 
rife of feveral of the great powers, whicH 
have at different times either polTeffed oi 
ainied at^univerfal monarchy^ I think thed 
are a few circumftances in the fubjcfll 
which have entirely efcaped former writers^ 
that may yield you fome amufement ii 
confidering ; and may give us a tolerabh 
idea of the figns by which we are to judge 
whether any nation at prefent bids fair foi 
attaining that degree of power, whicl 
has been ufually, though improperly call- 
ed Univerfal Monarchy. The nation) 
which have attained general fway havi 
arifen by flow degrees 5 if by great am 
fudden conqueft?, it was over people 0: 
fimilar manners and language* 

There is one exception to this rule 
which is that of the Macedonian empire 
Alexander's conqueil of Afla was a fuddei 

inroa^ 
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-&foad of a handful of men into a vaft 
empire ; but the growth of his conquefhj 
being fo fpeedy and fo little proportioned 
to the increafe of his real power^ that his 
empire ended with himfelf ; fo as fcarce* 
\l to deferve the name that has been given 

it. 

The other great monarchies will be 
finmd to coincide pretty exactly with this 
idea. 

The Aflyrian empire was formed by the 
noitcd power of three great nations, whofe 
manners^ laws, languagps, and cuftoms^ 
had a ftrong fimilarity \ and it lafled above 
fcvcn hundred years. The Pcrfian cmpirt 
Was one of conqueft, but it was a con- 
queft of one people over another, among 
whom was the like fimilarity, infomuch 
that it rather refembled the revolutions of 
the divilions of a great empire, like thofe 
of the Eaft and Weft in the Roman 
hiftory, than the rule by force of fo* 
rtigners. 

The Roman empire is more to the puf- 
^ pofe, becaufe its duration was the longeft^ 

it^ 
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its magnitude the grcateft, its power 
the moft formidable, and its hiftory 
the beft known i this was the domina- 
tion of a people originally of no ac- 
count, who from the fmalleft begin- 
ning arofe to univerfal monarchy. The 
Romans added to their dominions by de- 
grees, as flow as can well be conceived, 
for from the time of Romulus to that of 
Julius Caefar are about feven hundred yearsi 
which may be called the period which this 
empire took in founding ; and after that 
epocha, it lailed above four hundred years 
more, under the rule of emperors. The 
ftabiiity of the Roman people was owing- 
to this gradual and filent increafe. 

As fall as the Romans conquered, they 
incorporated the vanquifhed nations with— 
their own, fo that language, manners^ 
arts and arms, were all the fame ; in an agc^ 
the union was fo intimate, that the peo — 
pie really became as one, fo that whers. 
they paffed the bounds of Italy, tha't 
country was moft intimately blended wittai 
themfelves 5 a very ftrong proof of whicin 
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was fecnin Hannibars expedition; all Italy 
was almoft equally hoftije to him. 

This flow progrefs of their power fo 
interwove' their conqueflis with the Romans, 
that in each war they found themfelves 
ftronger than before ; a circumftance that 
united with the juftice of their govern- 
ment, to render their acquifitions fo ama- 
zingly permanent. Thus the progrefs of 
their arms was but another word for the 
progress of their language and their man- 
ners, which ended in the whole empire 
forming nearly one uniform whole. 
- The modern powers, whofe figure is 
the greateil in hiflory fince the deftru6ti- ', 
on of the Roman empire, have heen fuc- 
cefsful in proportion to their refemblance 
of it in this particular. Charlemaign was 
the greateft, and had he not divided his 
dominions, according to the tafte of his 
age, he might have left a very forrnidable 
power, much fuperior to any that has been 
fcca fince ; but here we (hould remember, 
that Gaul, Germany, Italy, and Spain, 
( were in no refpecS^uch oppofites as at 

E prefent; 
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prefent ; the antient inhabitants were alike 
in all; that is Roman provincials; and 
their modern mailers the fame ; all Nor- 
thern Barbarians ; fo that Charlemaign's 
dominions were to beconfidered as fimilar 
in manners, and nearly fo in language. 

The policy of the Turks was peculiar^ 
and well fuited to empire ; it chiefly con- 
fifled in extirpating fuch of the human 
race as did not embrace their manners and 
religion > wherever they obtained domini- 
on, they moulded every thing to be 
Turkifti J add to this, that the great foun- 
dation of Mahomet's power was by con- 
quering countries extremely (imilar in 
manners, religion and language, and moft 
of whom had been united more than once 
under the former empires. 

The kingdoms neither of Spain nor 
France enjoyed any of thefe advantages ; 
and accordingly, neither of them made 
an equal progrefs in power with any of^ 
the preceding. It is true, Philip the Sc-r - 
cond had an opportunity, which good^ 
politicks might have improved into thc-ac— 
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quiiition of France. And Lewis XIV. 
afterwards loft the Spanifh monarchy, by 
weakenings himfelf by ufelefs wars ; thefe 
are ideas which politicians niay vienture to 
form ; but it is impoflible to affirm, that 
the poiTeilion of either kingdom to the 
other would have been permanent; the 
great difficulty of preferving conquefts of 
thi$ fort, from the diftindion of manners, 
cuftoms, religion and language, may be 
fcen in the lofs of Portugal. It is a mat- 
ter of infinite difficulty to blend and unite 
two nations almoft equally numerous at 
once together : if a prince, after fuch an 
9cquifitioQ attempts further conquefts, it 
is many to one but he lofes what he has 
already gained, from having too niany 
objects and undertakings at once on his 
hands. It was not by fuch conquefts that 
the Roman empire arofe; fmall ftatcs 
were one after another fubdued, until the 
commonwealth grew confiderable ; no ac- 
quisition of great kingdoms, until the 
pmpire was far fuperior to any one fingly 
t^ken. 
, E 2 Suppofc 
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Suppofe Lewis ,XIV. and XV. inftead 
of the events that have happened, had 
governed themfelvcs by- the foundcft 
rules of good politicks ; fuppofe Flanders, 
acquired in one war ; Swabia in another i 
Savoy in another ; Switzerland in a third ; 
and tradls on the Rhine in a fourth ; fup- 
pofe that fuch or fimilar acquifitions had 
took an hundred years to make, and the 
original kingdom increafing all the time 
in wealth and power : iingle provinces 
gained in this manner flowly would, by 
degrees, have formed an empire too ftrong 
to be refifted j until kingdoms would at 
laft have fell to it ; each acquifition would 
have been intimately blended, and become 
quite French. 

It is for thefe rcafons, that there is at 
prefent no power in Europe, whofe force 
and dominions increafe fo much, as to 
give juft caufe of fear to the reft. The 
events of war fometimes produce ftrangc 
events, but not fuch as thofe we have been 
fpeaking of. Befides, the art military is 
now become almoft a fcience of calcula- 
tion; 
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tion; fkill and bravery have lefs to do 
ID the campaign than figures ; he who can 
hold out longefl commands the peace ; 
but all parties fet down nearly in equal 
ruins: ten viftories, fuch as in antient 
times^ would fingly decide the empire of 
the world, are now gained without the ac- 
quiiition of a foot of land : the difference 
between viftories and defeats, lies only in 
the latter being more expenfive than the 
former. In fuch a fituation of affairs, 
what work has a prince to go through, 
who ainis by vidorics at univerfal empire ? 
It is a gan^e which, for the happinefs of 
mankind, grows every day more difficult 
to be played. 

But difficult and utterly improbable, as 
another great monarchy is, to be founded 
by arms and conquefl — ftill I mufl be al- 
lowed to hint, that this nation has the 
faireft probability of founding an empire 
far more durable than that even of Rome 
itfelf. I mean the empire of America. 

E 3 All 
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All the advantages which ever attended 
any of the monarchies vrhich have yet ap- 
peared in the world center there; with 
many others they never enjoyed. 

The four univerfal empires — and the do- 
minions of Charlemaign and the Turks, 
arofe by conquefts ; none by the ^rts of 
peace. On the contrary, the territory of 
North America has been founded and 
reared up by a union of liberty, good con- 
dudt, and all the arts of domeftic welfare j 
at the fame time that the inhabitants have 
conftantly preferved a martial fpirit, from 
engaging in all the wars of the mother 
country. 

All the great monarchies were formed 
fooner or later by the conqueft and addi- 
tion of kingdoms and nations different in 
arts, manners, language, temper or reli- 
gion from the conquerors, fo that the 
union, though in fome cafes very flrong, 
was never the real and intimate conne<9i- 
on of ihtfamB peofk j and this circum- 

ftancc 
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:fl:ance proved very efFedlive in the ruin cf 

^11 ; abfolutely fo in that of fome. This 

^a^vill be very different in the Americans 5 

"»hey will in their greateft extent and po- 

;^ulation be one and the fame people ; the 

:fame in language, religion, manners, tem^ 

jer and purfuits ; for the fmall variations 

in fome diftricfts, owing to the fettlement 

of bodies of Germans, are now excepti-. 

ons very flight, but in a few ages will be 

unknown. 

The Aflyrian and Roman empires were 
of very flow growth, and therefore lafted 
the longeft ; but flill their increafe was by 
conquefl, and the union of diffonffnt 
parts. The Perfian and Macedonian njo- 
narcbies were foon founded, and prefcnt- 
ly ov^turned; the former not lading ia 
third A long as the Aflfyrian, nor more 
than a flxth of the duration of the Roman % 
and ds to the Maced<>nian, it lailed but 

fisc years.-^ ^^This advantage of a flow 

growth, is ftrong in fevour of thc« North 
Americafis ; their only rule of incfeafc is 

E 4 . the 
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the natural efFeft of plenty of land, and 
a good climate. — Scarcely any violence j 
no revolutions ; fome centuries are alrea- 
dy paft from their firft fettlement, and more 
may poffibly pafs before their power ap- 
pears in its full fplendor j but the quick- 
nefs of a growth that is entirely natural, 
would carry with it no marks of decay, 
being entirely different from monarchies 
founded by force of arms. 

The Roman empire perifhed by the 
hands of Northern Barbarians, whom the 
xnafters of the world difdained to conquer: 
it will not be fo with the Americans, they 
fpread gradually over the whole continent, 
infomuch that two hundred years hence, 
there probably will be nobody but them- 
felves in the whole Northern Continent s 
from whence therefore fhould their Goths 
and Vandals come? Nor can they ever 
have any thing to fear from the South ; 
firft, becaufe that country will never be 
populous, owing to the pofleffion of mines; 
iecondly, there arc fevcral nations and 

Ian* 
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languages planted and remainin'g in it; 
thirdly, the politicks of the nations that 
have planted it have been totally different 
from thofe of Britain, attending only td 
gold, and not to the rearing an induftrl- 
ous people ; fourthly, the moft confidera* 
ble part of it lies in the Torrid Zone, a 
region that never yet fent forth nations of 
conquerors. 

In extent, the habitable parts of North 
America exceed that of any of the four 
empires 3 and confequently can feed and 
maintain a people much more numerous 
than the Affyrians or the Romans. 

The fituation of the region* is fo advan- 
tageous, that it leaves nothing to be wifhed 
for ; it can havq no neighbours from v/hom 
thfere is a poflibility of being either attack- 
ed or molefted; it will poffefs all the 
folid advantages of the Chinefe empire^ 
without the fatal neighbourhood of the 
Tartars. 

It will further have the fingular felicity 
of all the advantages of an if^and, that is, 

a free- 
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a freedom from the attacks of others ; and 
too many difficulties with too great a dif- 
tance to engage in enterprizes, that here- 
tofore proved the ruin of other monar- 
chies. 

Rdjpcding the foil, climate, prodiic- 
ttons^ and face of the continent^ it \% form- 
ed by nature for independancy s fill it 
vith people, who will of themfelves of 
courfe poiTefs all forts of manufadtures, 
and you will find it yielding every neceffifaiy 
and convenience of life. 

Such a vaft trad: of country, pofTefEng 
fuch fingular advantages, gradually be- 
coming inhabited by one people, fpeaking 
the fame language, profefiing the fame 
xeligiorv, and having the fame manners^ 
attaining a population equal to that of the 
greiateft empires ; fprung from an adlive 
and induftrious nation, who have tranf- 
fufed into them their own induftry and 
fpirit, and feen them worthy of thcif ori- 
ginal ; inhabiting a foil not dangeroufly 
fertile, nor a clime conducive to effemi- 
nacy J 
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nacy i unpoffeffed of any mines but thofc 
of iron, and equally accuftomed to war 
and commerce ; fuch a people muft found 
an empire as indiiToluble as humanity will 
allow ; but as far as our forefight can pof- 
fibly extend, its duration will be infi- 
nitely fuperior to that of any former mo- 
narchy. 

You doubtlefs pbferve, that I take no 
notice of their fubjeAion to Britain ; in 
truth, it is at befl: but a prepofterous idea 
to fuppofe, that this kingdom will ever 
have it in her power to hold in fubje<flioa 
a people more powerful than the Romans, 
on the other fide the Atlantic i as well 
might fhe now go in quefl of the conquefl; 
of China. 

Safike it for England, that fhe will be 
the origia of a monarchy greater and more 
durable than that of Augujius ; that her 
lariguage and her manners will flourifli 
among a people one day, to make fo great 
ft figure in the world ; this flattering idea 
of immortality no other nation can hope 

to 
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to attain ; Spain and France have had 
their grandeur, and are in their declenfion, 
without the poflibility of fuch a renewal ; 
no other nation in Europe, however it 
may figure in future ages, can hope for 
fuch a perpetuity of national power. 

And here let me make a reflcdtion^ 
which fliould animate the authors in the 
Englifh language, with an ardour, that 
can be poffeflcd by thofe of tio other na- 
tion : it is the pleafing idea of living 
among fo great a people % through almoft 
a perpetuity of fame; and under almoft 
an impoffibility, (as far as we may judge of 
the future by the pad) of becoming like 
the Greek, Latin, and other tongues, 
dead ; known only by the learned. Iii- 
creafing time will bring increafing readers, 
until their names become repeated with 
pleafurc by above an hundred millions of 
people. 

As to the future government of that 
vaft country, whether it begins in a union 
of rcpublicks J or in a great one; it will 

proba-^ 
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probably end in monarchy. But, my friend, 
where muft be the kings of Britain in un- 
derftanding and idea, if they remain princes 
of thefe little territories, which, when- 
ever they decline, muft fall lower than 
Spain or France have done; inftead of 
(hipping off themfelves, and abundance 
of their followers to reign in America, 
leaving a fon,;a brother, or a nephew to 
be the king of Britain ; a ftep by which 
they will have it in their power to be- 
come by far the greateft Potentates in the 
world. 

^Perhaps the tfiie.^oliticks of the time 
would be to difpeople Britaih at one ftrbkc, 
and fend them over to Amefeca, with their 
arts, manufadlures, agriculture, imple- 
ments, riches, fpirit, nla;nners, and go- 
vernment ; this is but a reverfe \ and points 
out rather an efFe(ft, than the means of ex- 
ecuting the caufe ; however, that the thing 
is poffible caanot be doubted. Suppofc 
the Americans become ten millions ; the 
migration of ten millions more in the 

term- 
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term of twenty years ; half a million a 
year, might, in a country where there is 
ten times more land than all could want, 
with a united people of twenty millions 
for employing arts, manufactures and 
commerce, would in that country at once 
form an empire, very different from one 
conjQfting ojf ten on one fide the oceaiij 
and ten on the other. 

But if this bold and violent ftroke w^< 
imprafticablc; as is certainly not imprq- 
bable ; the next method of gaining part o; 
its advantages, would be by the reigning 
king refiding much in America, leaving 
a regency in England, and thereby dra\^ 
over as many people as poffible j if h( 
laid his plan with forecaft, and executec 
it politically, he would be able to thii 
the mother country in an uncommon 
manner. 

But whatever were the means of exe- 
cuting the idea, it remains equally juft t( 
confider it as a, flrpke of good politicks 
and the omiffipn of it as a mark of s 

mea]^ 
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mean fpirit > fince, from the beginning of 
the wprid to the prefcnt time, po mo- 
narch ever pofleflcd fuch an opportunity of 
legally acquiring for his pofterity, a do- 
minion equal to power, and fupericM* in 
duratipQ to thofe mona^rchies which h«ve 
been dignified with the title of Univer- 

61. 

JExcufp thefe ideas^ whiqh you may 
perhaps think wild^ ^d believe me to 
bct| 
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LETTER VIL 

Of the National Debt oj England. 

WHEN the national debt of England 
is mentioned in converfation> it is 
ufual to hear of its bankruptcy next j of 
a fpungc, and of total national ruin. A. 
great rapidity of events and ideas arc run 
through with too little connexion ; zvA- 
many people form fuch defultory fallie^ 
of converfation, from a permanent notioit^ 
of thefe affairs, which influence thcnu- 
throughout their lives ; and numbers take^ 
all the common notions on the fubjed for* 
granted, without ever examining theirs 
propriety. 

But I do not mean in this, or any othec 
fubjed:, to adopt an opinion, or to adhere 
to one, becaufe other people have done fee 
before me ; you muft therefore excufe me 
if I fometimes venture ideas of my own 
though you find occafion to condemn m^ 
as abfurd 5 not however that this is a.fub — 
jeft which will admit of clear originality 
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^^f idea; for publications concerning it 
Tiave been fo numerous and various, that 
many notions doubtlefs are ftarted iii 
them, of which I am perfedlly ignorant, ' 
The debts of a ftate to its own fubjeftS 
are the debts of the right hand to the 
left ; this has been often faid, but it is not 
lefs true i and it has been as often con- 
Xradidted, But what are the confequences 
of running in debt to foreigners ? May 
:iiot wars be commenced for the payment 
of debts 5 and kingdoms carried off in 
onortgage ? 

The ne plus ultra of national difputes 
is war ; whether that war be commenced 
Xo gain the payment of an hundred mil- 
lions of money ; to preferve the balance 
of power; to refeqt an injury; or to pre- 
vent an evil s whatever niay be the oc- 
cafion, the moment it is begun, all caufes 
arc equal, the only bufinefs of one nation 
is to deftroy the other ; and we accord- 
ingly find them generally very hearty in 
the meritorious defign, whether a iDarren 
rock be the fubjedt of difpute, or the li- 
F bertie« 
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berties of Europe; an elbow chair; 
the fecurity of kingdoms ; the intrigu 
of a chamber-maid, or the welfare 
nations. 

For thefe reafons, it is very great fol 
to fuppofe, that the payment of natior 
debts cah be enforced by war ; the fa 
feems rather the contrary ; for the mome 
a nation declared war againft England < 
that account, furely her firft ftep wou 
be to confifcate all the property ; and gi 
a fanftion of right, and the law of natior 
to an adlion quite unjuftifiable during ti 
peace. But in the name of comm< 
fenfe, do neighbours want this frefli ij 
ducement for going to war ? They wa 
none ; for the only rule of condud: 
this refped: is running each other in e: 
pences as quick as poilible ; fo that a re 
enemy will always break with you t] 
moment he thinks himfelf ftrong enoug 
and never want pretences on which 
ground the quarrel. 

But the principal part of the debt 
England is due to the Dutch; are tb 
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to wage war upon us for payment ? Are 
they to carry off the kingdom as an 
hoftage for their millions ? Rely upon it, 
that thofe fagacious people are too good 
calculators for that i they know the a- 
mount of the whole Britifh debt, they 
know the probability, and even the cer- 
tainty, of a bankruptcy coming fome time 
or other : they calculate it at 60, 70, 80, 
or lOQ years, and lend their money under 
that chance, rather than keep it at home 
to do nothing. — What a material dif- 
ierence is there between g. perpetuity and 
^9 years ; and yet in Change Alley they 
iirc the fame and of equal value. Does 
sjot this {hew, that this fpecies of trading 
calculate upon the idea of bankruptcy, 
and uncertain ty« 

The only mifchief in thefe debt= is, the 
payment of intertrft while you fulfil the 
engagements : the lending away large an- 
nual fums is in fome cafes of bad confe-^ 
quence, but not in many; and Britain 
l^cver yet felt any inconvenience from it. 
F 2 Foreigners 
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Foreigners cannot enforce the paym< 
eitl)er of their intereft or principal ; i\ 
on this head are therefore entirely id 
The king of Pruffia once bought up 
bends of Saxony at a great difcoi 
with a view to enforce payment by tei 
of arms ; but this was a cafe peculia 
itfelf ; Saxony vaftly inferior in fl:ren| 
and open to every attack 5 many of wl 
fhc feverely felt without having debts 
the pretence. 

But much the moft confiderable par 
the national debt of Britain is due to 
tives, and defcrves a more minute exa; 
nation. It feems to have efcaped the 
fterality of writers on this fubjeft, t 
although taxes arc mortgaged to the p 
lie creditors for payment of their inter 
yet all the taxes that ever were, or car 
in being, are by no means mortga^ 
It^ is idle to imagine, that England a 
lutcly engages to pay the intereft of 
debt, by no means ; fhe only gives 
creditor the chance of fuch and i\ 
funds being fufficient for the purp 

Wl 
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When large fums'are bor owed, it is u- 
fually on the credit of new duties, with 
the collateral fecurity of the Sinking Fund \ 
but if fuch duties, and produd: of 
that fund are infufficient to pay the fpe* 
cified intereft, the creditors have no othef 
demand than to fhare the product among ' 
them; and the government makes good 
her engagement puncflually. 

Thus' the fuppofition of a very acute 
Eflayift, who fpeaks of the Land Tax 
at 19 s. all the Cuftoms, Excifes, Malt 
Tax, &c. &c. being mortgaged and inrr 
iuihcicnt, talks contrary to every principle 
of public credit; for the moment that 
government cannot offer a fecurity clearly 
fiiperior to the. demand, borrowing will 
immediately flop of itfclf, becaufeno one 
^ill lend', and if old taxes produce not a 
fufEciency to pay the interefl of the debts 
already contrafted^ it is a very great mif- 
take to fuppofe, that new ones are to be 
laid to make up the deficiency ; no fuch 
matter is even hinted at in any a6t fop 
\>orrowing money. — From which circum* 
F 3 fiance^ 
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jftapce, there refults an evident impoffibi-- 
lity of new taxes to pay intereft ever 
becoming dangeroufly burthenfome. 

All fums of money that have been roifed 
in the two laft wars, of any confiderablc — 
amount, have been on the credit of new 
taxes, feveral of which have fallen far 
fhort of expedation ; but the Sinking 
Fund being a collateral, was in reality 
the grand, fecurity, Mr. Townfend raifed 
a fubfcription on a duty upon chip hats, 
which both he and the fubfcribers well 
knew would not ply the expence of col- 
lefting; hence it refults, that as long as 
' that fund has a great furplus, fo ^long-^ 
money may be borrowed j but the mo-^ 
ment you get to the end of that fecurity, 
you no longer will be able to borrow a 
ihillingj and for this reafon i no fub- 
fcribers will venture their money on the 
credit of new taxes alone^ however pro- 
mifing they may be ; becaufe it is impof- 
fible previoufly to' calculate the amount of 
any tax, from the circumftance which 
Pr. Swift mentions, that two and two in 

the 
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llie arithmetic of the cuftoms do not al- 
ways make four, nor fometimes even one : 
a heavy tax has raifed a large fum on malt, 
but does it therefore follow, that it can be 
doubled P A tax muft be laid on for a year 
or .two, that it3 produdl may be clearly 
known, before any one will lend money 
on it, when the collateral fecurity is gone : 
and it is very plain, that fuch borrowing 
will never do for fudden emergencies. 

How long the affairs of Britain can be 
adminiftered before they come to fuch 4 
crifis is impoffible to be conjedured, and 
much depends on the return of wars, on 
the vigour with which her enemies profe- 
c^ite them, and on the abilities of her 
minifters; but the ftate of France and 
Spain confidered, there is great reafon to 
think, that this event will not happen of 
feveral years ; for thofe kingdoms are not 
itt a condition to make it neceffary for 
Britain to be at fuch enormous expei!ice!& 
as in the laft war, which added four mil- 
lk)ns a year to her taxes ; if wars came 
cfteny and all were to be fo burthenfomcw 
\ F 4 a few 
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2l few would be fufficicnt to ruin a 
nation. 

But let us however fuppofe the cafe 
that no more money could be borrow< 
and that taxes would not produce i 
ficient for the war without. What woi 
then be to be done ? We may fuppofe t 
moment critical; that the turn of l 
war depended on its getting money ; t 
country has been ever fo profufe rn gc 
that the day of want would be a hej 
one indeed ; every department of the fta 
army, navy, offices, ftatefmen, &c. t 
all depend on ready money, and woi 
make a poorer figure without, than '<. 
nation in Europe : in fuch a fituatit 
what, I fay, is to be done ? Why a bar 
ruptcy muft be voluntarily embraced, * 
product of thofe taxes, applied to i 
payment of intereft, muft be applied 
the wants of the ftate : this, it is tr 
would be a great evil, but it would be 1< 
than the nation's throwing down th 
jurms, and giving up the caufe to the ei 
my ; it would be ridiculous indeed to fi 

pc 
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pofe, that the fafety and abfolute prcfer- 
vation of the whole kingdom, fhould give 
way to the fmall body of public creditors^ 
without at the fame time even fecuring 
them. The event muft therefore be as I 
have traced i the intereft of the few give 
way to that of the many. 

As to fuch an action deftroying credit 
in future, it would be of no confequence, 
becaufe that efFedt would have already ta- 
ken place, in the manner I have ftated ; 
above ; no ill confequence of that fort, j 
fuppofing it one, could arife, more than . 
the nation would experience, were fhe to 
preferve her faith to the ruin of all par- I 
ties* 1 

But here arifes another objedtion ; fup- \ 

pofe you free yourfelves in this manner ' 

from the public debt, and for once com- 
mand two, three or four millions of mo- 
ney ready for half a year's intereft, it can 
be but a temporary fupply ; for taxes, af- 
ter fuch an event, would produce no- 
thing ; the induftry of the kingdom— ^ 
the Bank — the whole body of merchants, 

&c. 
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&c. would have received a blow, t 
would reduce the public revenue to i 
thing 5 this is the pidlure drawn by 
James Stewart, who deduces ruin fr 
failing in credit, 

I beg leave utterly to differ in c 
nion from this Gentleman. To aff 
that no ill confequences would flow fr 
the ruin of a great number of per( 
would be madnefs ; but I fhall venture 
hint, that fuch evils would in no re{j 
amount to an equality with the mifch 
of a war to carry on without money 
conduct it ; or to any thing like the ex 
geration of this author. 

There are about fix and twenty th< 
fand native ftockholders, who would 
one ftroke be much injured, but not n 
ny of them reduced to utter ruin ; co 
mon obfervation will convince us, t 
the number of thofe who literally hj 
their all in the public funds are extrem 
few. The mifchiefs brought on a be 
of people fo very trivial, in comparil 
of the whole people, could by no mej 

occaf 
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occafion confequences fuch as this author 
deduces. 

The intereft of our debts paid to na- 
tives amounts to a little more than two 
millions three hundred thoufand pounds ; 
now the total income of Great Britain 
amounts, on the moft moderate compu- 
tation, to one hundred and fifty millions 
annually ; how is the deftruftion of two, 
three, or four millions, to bring on the 
ruin of claffes fo infinitely fuperior ? 

Go into the country, and fee how ma* 
ny miles you muft ride among landlords, 
before you will come to one that has any 
property in the Stocks : Who can be fo 
infatuated as to fuppofe, that the circula- 
tion of all thcfe people is to be Hopped, 
becaufe one in forty has loft fome money 
in the fpunge ! 

What have the whole body of Englifh 
farmers and labourers to do with ftock- 
holders ? Did they confume the produdls 
of the earth ; foreigners, in one year of 
moderate exportation, take more corn of 
itf than all the ftockholders will eat in 
♦ ten. 
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ten. Are manufadlures to go to ruin, be- 
caufe the funds are done with ? This 
queAion is much the fame, as afking if 
labourers, farmers, artifts, merchants, 
gentlemen and peers, &c. will wear fhoes, 
cloaths, hats, &c. becaufe flock-jobbing 
is at an end ? 

How is trade to be ruined, granting the 
utmoft to the anger of the Dutch ; let us 
afk. Whether North America and Weft 
Indies will take the lefs cloth and tools, 
becaufe twenty or thirty thoufand people 
out of ten millions are ruined ? Will the 
Nabobs in the Baft Indies negledt to' trade 
with us on the fame account ? 

But taxes won't be paid That is very 

flrange, indeed ; taxes depend on pro- 
perty and circulation ; therefore, before 
you venture this aflertion, you muft prove 
to us that all property will fink with the 
flocks, and that people will flarve, and 
go naked, becaufe they now and then fee 
a formerly rich flockholder in low cir- 
cumftances. Agriculture, trade and ma- 

nufi^dture 
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lufaftures will all go on, it is very ftrange, 
indeed, i^ taxes fhould not. 

The giving fuch an unnatural confe- 
qucncc, not to public credit, for that is 
.fuppofed to be at an end, but to the 
ftockholdefs already in being, is a moft 
ridiculous chimera. Thefe politicians muft 
blind Us before they can make one be- 
lieve, that the exiftence of this great em- 
pire, the joint property of which is every 
day worth above a thoufand millions fter* 
ling, muft (ink to nothing, becaufe a fet 
of people lofe an hundred ? Not an anni- 
Iiilation of income, but one fet ruined, 
in order to enrich others for the good of 
the ftate. The intereft of the debt, it is 
tnic, would not be paid, but that fum 
would by no means be taken out of cir- 
culation, it would be applied to other 
more neceflary ufes, circulating equally as 
before.'—— 'Railing ten millions a year in 
taxes is a much greater amount ; and is 
taking it equally from one party and gi- 
ving it to another ; but the nation is not 
therefore ruined. 

The 
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The South Sea fcheme ruined as manye- 
people^ and made as great a transfer oF 
property, as a fpunge would do if applied 
to the national debt. It was certaioly a 
very fatal and unhappy event, but it would 
be very ridiculous to fay that it ruined the 
kingdom. 

But further, fay thefe Gentlemen, the 
Bank is deflroyed, and its paper circulates 
no longer ; this would give a languor to 
all tranfadtions, I admit, that foqie in- 
convenience of this fort would be found } 
but I cannot allow, that the circulation o£ 
the kingdom would fufFer in proportion 
to the prefent amount of Bank notes ; itt 
order to comprehend which, we muft re- 
cur to the reafoning of Mr. Hume, who ~ 
very juftly remarks, that every country 
muft and will poffefs, in fpite of all acci- 
dents, a quantity of circulating coins, 
proportioned to its induftry and its people} 
that if fuch kingdom circulates paper, the 
direft efFedt is to fend away the precious 
metals, and depend on the paper for home 
iirculationj that the whole amount of 

fuch 
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iuch paper fhews the quantity of coin 
vhich is proportioned to induftry ; for as 
much paper as is required for all tranfac- 
tions in which it circulates, fo much mo- 
ney would be at home were not its place 
fo fapplied. If Britain has twenty millions 
in money, and eighty millions in paper, 
this fhews that her induftry is proportion- 
ed to the circulation of one hundred mil- 
lions of wealth ; and if paper is not had, 
coin muft come home to that amount. I 
have not the volume by me, but this, if I 
rccolle<9: right, is the general turn of his 
rcafoning; and that it is juft cannot be 
donbted. 

Now the deftrudion of Bank paper 
-makes at once fuch a vacuity in our' circu- 
lation, that coin would at once pour in 
upon the nation from all parts of the 
world wherewith we have any tranfac- 
lions, until the void was filled ; that mo- 
ney which is now difperfed under, the 
knowledge that Bank notes will do for 
home ufe, would at once return ; circu- 
lation would prefently be the fame as ever, 

y 
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only cafli would make it not fo conveni- 
ent and compendious as paper. There 
is a great circulation in France, and great 
real riches, without any paper. 

Here I have fuppofed Bank paper to- 
tally at an end, and endeavoured to fliew, 
that the nation would not therefore be 
ruined y but this is granting more than is 
neceffary ; For cannot there be Bank paper 
without national debts ? The prefent 
Bank is a great public creditor, but that 
is no circumftance eflentially annexed to 
Banks in general. In cafe of the events 
of which I am fpeaking at prefent, the 
Old Bank would be ruineii' but govern- 
ment could eredt a new one in fix weeks, 
whofe paper would circulate without ha- 
ving publick (locks for its foundation. 
And thofe who faw clearly into things of 
this fort would be fenfible, that the New 
Bank would have juft as good a fecurity 
as poflible with the old one, creditor to a 
public unable to pay. We have been long 
ufed to Banks of circulation ; but this 
cuftom does not make them the more eli- 
gible : 
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jible ; the beft political writers prefer the 
Banks of depofitj and the practice of 
the Dutch, fo fagacious in matters of 
:rade and credit, gives a fandion to the 
Dpinion. 

But I fhall now venture further into this 
idea ; and fuppofe, that after the publick 
bankruptcy the government was to .open 
a new fubfcription ; that is, begin again 
to borrow; I am clearly of opinion, that 
a new credit very ftable would be efta- 
bliflied, and that after a fpunge had eafed 
her of old debts, (he would find a fa- 
cility in contracting new ones. The fup- 
pofition flates, that (he had kept her faith 
as long as felf-prefervation ^yould allow; 
under fuch circumftances is it not plain, 
that there would be more fafety in trufting 
her than before the bankruptcy: after it, 
fhe would have good fecurity to give 5 
whereas before it, (he had none. How- 
ever, the hiftory of the finances in France 
(hews plainly, that old bankruptcies are 
no bars to new debts; and the prefent 
fubfcriptions in England, while the 4 per 
G Cents. 
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Cents, are not 88, that is, while the danger 
of a bankruptcy is juft as 12 to 100, arc 
proofs fufficient of this^ 

The falling our flocks on every piece of 
bad news, and the general difcount on their 
value, (hew that a bankruptcy is a matter 
of calculation^ and its probability ftated, 
Thofe who aflure us, that the publick 
'ftocks of England are as good fecurity as 
land, advance the moft barefaced intipofi* 
tion that I remember to have heard. If 
you would purchafe land, the real and no- 
minal value of which is 32 years purchafe, 
where will you go to get it at 26 ? Yet 
this is the cafe with ftocks : why are ftocks, 
. whofe value is 100, to be had for 88? 
Unlefs the badnefs of the fecurity occafi- 
cns it ? If I havad^thoufand pound ftock, 
I can felLit Jar no more than 850 ; but 
if I have an eftate to fell, or a mortgage 
to transfer, I get the full value without 
any difficulty. Is not this proof enough 
that the one is found, the other rotten ? 
It is falfe to fay, that this is owing to 
borrowing vaft fums every year 5 for it 

has 
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has been the fame fince the war, while 
but fmall fums are borrowed. 

AH this fhews evidently, that thofe who 
now lend government, do it under the 
plain knowledge^ that the fecurity is un- 
certain; they calculate this uncertainty, 
and the refult is a certain premium or 
douceur. 

The firft exertion of publick credit has 
been raifing the power of Britain, by 
means of from 140 to 200 millions, to a 
height that aflonifhes all Europe : it has, 
more than all other caufes put together, 
broken and laid in the duft the power of . 
France 5 when the houfc of Bourbon arc 
fo declined, as to leave little reafon for 
Britain's fear, then flie will no longer have 
occaiion for credit. Her debts will have 
anfwered all the ends expeded of them, 
and will have it at her option to embrace 
whatever fyftem the em.ergencics of the 
^ times may render moft ncceffary. This 
cfFed; of funding, will then form an afto-^ 
nifliing epocha in the political hiftory of 
the world. 

G a But 
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But whether or not cffcfts arc found of 
this magnitude, yet the refult of our -en— 
quiries teaches us to look much further 
than the ruiq of the kingdom from credit $ 
whatever may be the event, it is evident^ 
that debts in themfelves form no necejity 
qf ruin \ if greater mifchiefs arifc than 
thofe I have traced, they muft flow from j 
the worft conduA imaginable. I 



I am, &c/ 
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.LETTER VIII. 

Y ^^^ P«^//Vi Revenues of England. 

Dannot by any means fubfcribe toyouf 
opinion^ that the publick revenues of 
[land are carried to the utmoft height 
vhich they are capable ; on the con- 
y, I apprehend there are feveral rea- 
1 for fuppofing them capable of great 
eafe, without burthening the people io 
;h as to deftrby induftry. 
'here is an uncertainty in every thing 

concerns taxation, v^hich is too dark 
the acuteft geniufes to clear upj in 
y country v^re find it mathematically 
red, ,that if another million is raifed, 
people muft be clearly undone ; two 
three are then levied, and the fame 
)hecy repeated. The idea that one tax 
tes an ability in the people to pay an- 
\t is very abfurd ; but it is difficult to 
how far they may be carried ; becaufe 
o country of Europe, where they arc 

on equally and with judgment, do 
G 3 they 
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they ppprcfs the people ; nor is there an 
inftance to be produced of a people rpinea 
by taxes ; other more powerful circum- 
llances muft unite, for this is not weighty 
enough to effeft it. The heavieft taxed 
countries arc the moft flourifhittg in Eu- 
rope ; I do not here miftake the caufc for 
the efFedl, and aflert them therefore tabc 
the moft flourifhing, but I quote the in* 
ftance to fhew, that taxes, which in their 
extreme are perfedlly confiften t with wealthy 
happinefs and power, cannot have thofe^ 
dreadful cfFeds which fome attribute to 
them. 

The three great branches of taxes itk 
Britain are ; 

!• Thofc on property, fuch as the 
Land-tax and Window duties. 

2* Cufloms. 

3. Exclfes. 

Much fault has been found with taxes 
on property by a late very ingenious writer,' 

who 
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who urges, that every man fliould pay 

iiot for what be hasy but for what be con-- 

yhmes. Pofleffion, it is true, does not in 

a.11 cafes imply an ability to pay a tax, but 

confumption ever does j this reafoning is 

liowcver applicable alone to thefe taxes in 

«xce(s— to the revenues of a ftate being 

principally raifed by fuch ; but not at all 

^o thofe of Britain, for the Land-tax, in- 

ilcad of being greatly burthenfome, would 

certainly admit of increafe, without any 

opprcffion, not by making a changeable 

tax, varying with circumftances, for that 

would be fatal to agriculture, but an equal 

tax fixed for a century to come, and on no 

account changing the rates. Much more 

than at prefent might thus be raifed by 

four fliillings in the pound, really and 

truly paid on all lands and houfes: the 

rental of thefe in Great Britain is not lefs 

than twenty-five millions, a fifth of which 

would be five millions, inflead of two now 

raifed. 

The cuftoms are a vaft fource of reve- 
nue, raifed in fo happy a manner, that 
G 4 nobody 
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nobody feels their weight; but while 
fmuggling remain's in pra^flice, much cau- 
tion is requifite hot to load any article of 
import or export with fuch heavy duties 
as to encourage fmuggling, as that will 
ever be carried on In proportion to the pro- 
fit made by it ; this is the reafon that fe- 
veral imports, which would bear much 
higher cuftoms, are yet under moderate 
' ones. The only method rationally to in- 
creafe this revenue is to deftroy fmuggling, 
which might be eftedted in a much greater 
degree than is at prefent : troops, inflead 
of being quartered in the inland coun- 
tries, where they are of little or no ufe, 
fhould be thickly ftationed on thofe coafts 
where fmuggling is moft carried on, parti- 
cularly thofe of SufTex, Kent and EfTex ; 
much feverity fhould be iifed With all 
taken ; but above all other points, their 
floops and boats fliould be feized and 
burnt, which would be woundirtg thein 
in the moft fenfible manner. When once 
fniugg\ing was much reduced, cuftoms 
t might 
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imgbt be increaied on various articles 
witbout any injury to trade. 

In a rich laxurious nation, confumption 
oftea increafes with duties; fafhion has a 
vaft inflaence, fuperior to the weight even 
of- bigh duties. The great confumption 
in England of wines and brandies ofier 
an objed:» which demands much higher 
cuAoms than are at prefent laid on them ; 
particularly thofe of Portugal. Many 
forts of Eafl India goods the fame ; fmugr 
gliog once Aopt, tea alone would yield an 
immen& revenue. The confumption of 
this import is immenfe, and become fb 
univer&U that it would bear almoft any 
buithens ; the ufe of it among the poof 
is So great an evil, that if they perfift in 
drinking it, a great revenue ought cer- 
tainly to be raifed on the excefs ; and if 
cuftoms could not lay fufficient hold of it, 
excifss ought,: from which nothing can 
cfcap^. 

Excifcs are another method of railing 
money without the burthen being felt by 
the people : this is the favourite mode of 

taxa- 
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taxation in Holland ; a country fo famous 
IFor thoroughly underflaoding all domcflic 
intcrefts. The amount of the excife be- 
ing blended with the value of the com- 
modity, the confumcr who buys cannot 
difcern the one from the other, nor ever 
thinks of the profit government draws 
from the commodity he is going to pur- 
chafe. They are alfo like cuftoms per- 
fedlly equah becaufe all ranks of people 
pay them in proportion to their incomes^ 
that is, to their confumption. Thefc 
taxes will bear a very confiderable in- 
creafe; even to a much greater amount 
than is commonly imagined ; the excife^ 
upon cyder was a judicious one, and no- 
thing but the height of ignorance and 
folly could ever have fubmittfed to reverfe 
it. 

There are a few taxes which in future 
may be of confcqucnce to have recourfe 
to ; and among others I fliall name the 
following. • 

I. An 
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1. An equal Land-tax^ but fixed for at 
leaft a century. 

2. The excife on cyder. 

3.. A duty of twenty (hillings per an- 
^um on horfes. 

4. Ditto of five (hillings per annum on 
dogs. 

5. An excife on all houfes in which 
'^^a is fold. 

The tax on horfes and dogs would be 

i 11 no refpeift ppprefTive, becaufe it would 

l^e proportioned to every one's voluntary 

^::onfumption ;■ by laying no tax on oxen, 

^he hufbandmen would have the option of 

"^fing a beaft, whofe profit to the nation 

is very confiderable, inftead of another, 

I'rom whom great lofs conftantly arifcs. 

"We already pay for the ufe of wheels, 

^why not for that of horfes alfo ? The 

cafe^ 



i5^1?^^^^ 
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cafes are (imilar. Thefe two duties would 
raife a million and a half yearly. 

The above five propofitions would in- - 
creafe the revenue of this country near ^ 
five millions per annum. 

There are many other methods, by-^^ 
tvhich a large revenue might be railed,.^ 
but thefe are flriking ones. 

Had Britain in the laft peace, of ra 

ther by continuing the war a naval one^^ 
had a clearer conception of the value *o^^ 
that moment, which placed- her in»- 
poffcflion of the French and Spanifli co — 
lonies, fhe would never afterwards have 
been diftreffed at the idea of raifing mo- 
ney. The houfe of Bourbon had beenu 
then fo effedually crufhed, that futures 
wars would have been almoll excludecS 
from probability ; and if they did comc^ 
they would have found her fo ftrong, thai 
any competition would have been advan- 
tageous to her, ruinous to them. 

By reftoring Martinico and Guardalupe 
wc give to the French an equal Land-taj 
the fiftiery was equal in value to two i 

thr 
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tliree excifeSj and the Philippine Iflands 
'were of more worth than many cuftoms : 
%ve were in pofleffion of what, would ren- 
der new taxes unneceflary, both in the ad- 
dition to our own power, and the pro- 
portionate deftruftion of that of France 
and Spain i but we returned them with a 
complaifance that has no equal in the re- 
cords of hiftory, we gave up \^ithout re- 
turn what had coft us above fourfcore 
millions to gain. We gave back power 
into hands, who we well know would ufe 
it as foon as poffible for our deftrud:ion, 
and voluntarily embraced the future prof^ 
ped of railing money for wars by heavy 
taxes on ourfelves, inftead of fecuring that 
which would render them unneceflary. 

The wretched plea that facrifices muft 
ever be made for peace, ftiould be addref- 
fed not to this nation but ambitious ones ; 
what facrifices did France and Spaih make 
for peace, when in the height of their 
power they made conquefts from all their 
neighbours ; every war from the acceffion 
of Lewis XIV. to the peace of 1748, was 

attended 
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• 

attended by fome acquifition or other to 
France ; thofc who treated with her might 
talk of facrifices for peace, and fuch facri- 
fices were ever made, but mod afluredly 
- by the lofing power. Perhaps we (hall 
be told, that Canada, and Florida, are our 
acquifitions, that they were the facrifices 
for peace s this argument much becomes 
thdfe who in general defend the peace of 
l^aris. 
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LETTER IX. 
Of a Naval War. 

BRITAIN fince the peace of Paris hag 
in one refpedt been unufually fortu- 
nate ; I mean in the exemption from the 
curfe of continental connections and fub- 
iidies : I can find many faults with feveral 
of the adminiflrations which have fince 
that period been in power^ but this is a 
fubjedt of genuine praife^ which fhould 
never be forgotten ; for never was there 
fuch a fyftem of abfurdity as we conflantly 
faw, until that peripd of fubfidizing in 
peace thofe powers that were fure to fight 
againfl us in war. 

But the great enquiry here which arifes 
from this fubjedt is the cafe of a naval 
war ; for fuch only is to be looked for on 
a quarrel, while continental treaties and 
connexions are fo much flighted as at pre- 
fent. Here opens a great and difputed 
point in the politicks of Britain ; how far 
can we refl a war in our navy alone ? Is 
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fuch a condudl probable, or advifeable ? 
Is it what we<may look for in future ? 

The arguments upon this head, tha^^t 
have on all fides the queftion been advan^*- 
#4:id: by la: great man, whofe memory -wi— 31 
^ crcr :be irevcccd in this country, muft )$^ ^ 
^no aGCOunt be taken as our guide : as i»^.— - 
•dyiaTgnmcntsy^r as againjl it may be foun— ^ 
fin hisrfpceches; and no wonder, whem^Et 
is iconfidercd, that his general candu^Sl 
was always to fay not what truth demand- — 
.icd, Ibuit -^^y^hat would moll diftrefs his an. - 
•tsigDnifts. Such expreflions thereforemurt 
jBCceffarily be thrown cut of the queftion* 
.. Let me remark, that according to the 
{prefent ftate of affairs, there is no flight 
probability of the next w^r being a naval 
.ime, indcpendant of land operations on the 
continent, that is, of armies in Germanyor 
flanders 

If oiir enemies the French had it in 
their power to chufe the war, on tvhat 
clement would they fix r Moft undoubt- 
edly on land ; Is not this reafon fuffici- 
cct to determine -us in a contrary idea ? 

France 
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France is much more powerful than 
England in a land war, England much 
more powerful than France in a naval one ; 
can any thing therefore but folly inftigate 
the French to prefer a naval quarrel ? Can 
any thing but madnefs throw us into the 
choice of a land one ? 

The power of Britain at fea is certainly 
luperior to that of all the world, why 
-therefore fliould fhe not throw her full 
height into that vaft exertion of her force, 
her navy, inftead of being at a boundlefs 
expfence in order to fight the French with 
their own weapons; in a manner wherein 
defeats muft be ruinous, and victories of no 
avail. 

If it is faid, that the operations of a 
^reat war cannot be confined to naval ar- 
maments, but that you muft go to mee: 
jour enemy wherever he goes, in hopes of 
meeting you ; it may be replied, that luch 
A condudl is giving the choice at once to 
ihe enemy: a maritime power at once 
gives up all her natural advantages; 
a landed one the fame- In France, who 
H could 
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could wifli a better event; than a Britifli de- 
termination of refting a quarrel in the de- 
cifion of a land war in Flanders or Ger- 
many ? Who in Britain could deGre bet- 
ter than a mere naval war with France ? 
But the latter kingdom has always yet befen 
able to turn afide this nation from the 
element on which her power is irrefiftible ; 
fhe. has always^r/? marched by land, in 
order to force us to follow her j well 
knowing, that a naval quarrel would end in 
nothing but her defeat. 

An argument has been ufed in favour 
of continental wars that is weaknefs itfelf* 
It would be dangerous, fay fome, to let 
the French exert all their wealth and 
power to their navy ^ leaft they (hould 
acquire a degree of ftrength on the fea, 
that might prove truly formidable. But 
this objedion is abfolutely begging the 
queftion ; for it prcfuppofes, that the de- 
gree of their power by fea refembled that 
by land, dependant totally on money ; if 
they can raife and bring into the field an 
hundred regiments, can they with as much. 

. . eafc 
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eafe fit out an hundred fail of the line ? 
Money, on a moderate computation, will 
in a twelvemonth fend forth- a well dif- 
ciplined and well provided army into the 
field; but how different the navy; the 
mines of twenty fuch countries as Peru 
^will not at once create a powerful navy ; 
fhips mufl be had, vafl flores of all forts 
ready, and of due age ; and above all, 
liardy veteran feamen muft be procured, 
^which no difcipline can form, but trade 
alone nourifh and increafe. 

What if the French invade us ? fay 
fome : this is a very paltry argument, and 
fhcws an utter want of knowledge in the 
whole matter. It fhould never be advan- 
ced, unlefs it was at the fame time proved, 
that our continental wars prevented it. 
The French have never yet been powerful 
enough at fea to think of this game as one 
of conquefl, but merely as a method of 
diflrefling us ; in all their "attempts it has 
reached no further, than aiming at run- 
ning over a fmall fleet. — Slipping out of 
their own ports in the dark-^but never 
H 2 boldly 
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boldly in the face of the Engliih fleetly 
forcing their way thro' the Channel, and 
landing an army in Suflex or Hamp{hire-r 
This has never been their ideas, it has 
never been their converfation : they once 
feemed much in earned for the coaqueft: 
of all their colonies, having united fevc- 
ralfquadrOns at Breft with no other bufinefa 
than invafidn j they did think of landing 
in Ireland, but they dared only to attempt 
it when Sir Edward Hawke was blown 
from before Breft. 

Now let me obferve, that all fuch in- 
vasion fchemes as thefe are by no means 
fet afide by any continental wars, they 
may be engaged in with us ^ nor would 
any plan of this nature, as far as their 
marine would allow, be delayed on fuch 
account. Paft experience tells us this; 
that crown has always hada fmall army aft 
command for an invafion, notwithftandirig 
any German or Flanders wars, but a fu- 
perior fleet has been wanting. Had they 
millions of men in arms on the other fide 
the water, it would be juft the fame; ar- 

n)iejf 
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holies in this cafe are not the point, but 
fleets. 

But there is another reafon, which if 
any was wanting ought to be decifive % 
granting more than there is any neceflity 
to fuppofe, that money could add to a navy, 
ii^ proportion to the fums expended on it ; 
ftill I reply, that the expenditure in Bri- 
tain has the fame effe<fl as that in France ; 
if by being free from a land war, that 
nation is able to make the greater figure 
at fea, by a parity of reafoni ng, we aifo, 
l:>y being freed from the fame expence, are 
enabled to add in the fam^ proportion to 
Our fleet ; fo that if we poileiled the fu- 
periority at fetting out, we muft alfo 
poffefs it in the addition. In this refpetft,. 
However, the two nations are not upon a 
par 5 for a continental war with France is 
^t their own doors ; whereas it cofls Bri- 
^siti almoft as much to go and fight her 
^nemy, a^ the expence of the campaign 
^fter fhe takes the field: fo that if the 
^bfei)ce of a land war enabled France to 
H 3 fpend 
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fpend four millions on her navy, it would 
enable Britain to lay out fix at Icaft. 

Gonfult the hiftory of ancient time; 
the experience of later days ; the dic- 
tates; turn on whatever fide you 'will, the 
plain evidence of fads will prove the ex- 
pediency of a mere naval war to Britain—. 
the inexpediency of it to France: and 
however the ftatefman of the day may aft 
in obedience to events, of which the vul- 
gar are not in the lecret, ftill we may lay 
it down as a rule, that that Britifli mi* 
nifter who voluntarily embraces a conti- 
nental war, rauft be either a knave or 
fool. 

The navy royal of England is of fo 
great powder and capacity, that an. im- 
menfe land war might be carried on fub- 
ordinately to it ; by fuch a war I mean, 
every operation In which the navy bears a 
confiderable fhare 5 all for inftance in the 
laft war, except the army in Germany. 
All the American and Indian expeditions 
•^ the attacks upon the coaft of France, 
&c, &c* An hundred thoufand lamd 

forces 
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forces migh^ adt in fabordination to only 

VL part of the navy of England The 

operations of the war might be of amaz- 
ing extent and ihiportance, tho' the war 
was truly naval. 

But it is urged on another hand, that 
t:he navaloperations in the laft war were 
<:arried on with as much fpirit as if no 
xvar had been in Germany? which is a 
proof, 'fay they, that the fphere of the 
xnarine was not extenfive enough for all 
^he operations of the war. 

In reply to this, I firft deny the fad ; 
and fecondly affert, that granting the truth 
cf it, yet the conclufion drawn from it is 

falfe. Throughout the war, all the 

iconquefts made under the influence of the 
fleet, were atchleved by the extraordinary 
valour of our men, aided by niuch great 
con3u(9: and good fortune ; witnefs, Quc^ 
bee, Louifbourg, Martinico, the Havan- 
nah, in all of which we were undoubted- 
ly too weak, and certainly weaker than 

we fhould have been had no army been in 

if 

Germany. Ani^'to a'flert, that more land 
H 4 forces 
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forces could not have been employed in 
fubordination to the navy is an utter mif- 
take : Afk my Lord Albemarle, if he 
could not have employed ten thoufand 
men more at the Havannah. Aik the 
Britifh admirals, if they could not have 
convoyed the tranfports. Name any cx-^ 
pedition, which would not have been furcr 
in fuccefs, and earlier in the conqueft, if 
the force employed had been greater : 
Why was Canada io long in conquering ? 
Why was Martinico fo late taken ? I am 
not arraigning the particular condudl of 
that glorious war ; but only fliewing, that 
a greater land force might certainly have 
been employed in fubordination to the 
navy. 

However, let us in the fecond place 
grant the faft, that as many troops were 
fo employed as could have been with pro- 
priety 5 yet does there refult from thence^ 
any neceflity of fpending forty millions 
fterling in Germany ? The peace was 
patched up in 1763, under the pretence 
that more money could not be found to 

carry 
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cany on the war ; and had the fame mi- 
nifters continued in power, they would 
certainly have found the abundant advan- 
tage of treating with Fiance while they 
had borrowed forty millions lefs. That 
fum, if the naval war continued, would 
have enabled them to have pufhed their 
advantages to the furtheil point, and 
utterly ruined France, by keeping pof- 
fcflion of her colonies and fifliery, and 
regularly deftroying her little trade as 
faft as it arofe : or had the war been of 
no longer duration, the peace would have 
been concluded with a lefs debt by forty 
millions, which was furely a matter of 
ten times the importance, of all the ad- 
vantages gained by the bicach of the con- 
vention of Clofter Severn, 

You obferve, that I take no notice of 
the flower of fpeech, that America was 
conquered in Germany ; or that the Ger-* 
man war was a war to divert the French 
forces ; fuch ftrokcs pafs well enough in 
the Houfe of Commons ; but when they 
come to be cooly examined, vanifh into 

that 
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that empty declamation, which amufes 
the people's ears, but gives no fatisfa£tion 
to their underftanding. 

Let me. Sir, from thefe reafons deduce 
thefe plain politions, that a naval war is 
moft advantageous to Britain— and moft 

pernicious to France : that the Eng- 

li(b navy will admit the moft extenfivc 
operations by land in fubordination to it — 
and that a continental war can never fo 
fiar divert the French forces, as to pre- 
vent invafions, if their fleet is flrong 
enough. 

It is therefore much to be wiflied, that 
our minifters in future may weU confidcr 
> this point, before they involve the nation 
in continental connexions, which end in 
continental v/ars, and bring on a weight 
of expence for a ufelefs purpofe, which 
otherwife applied would fecurc triumphant 
fuccefs. 



LETTER 
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LETTER X. 

Of the Motives of going to War. 

rpiHERE is no point in politicks more 
.JL^ Jmportanty than having clear ideas 
of the juft and proper motives for enter- 
ing on a war. It is not a debate, whe- 
ther a nation refolutely and plainly at- 
tacked is to hefitate at defending itfelf. 
The great lines in a point of difcuffion 
are always underftood well enough, but 
when they are pafled by, and the more 
delicate traits are on the carpet, then a 
difference of opinion is perceived that is 
furprizing. 

War and its confequences are among 
the greateft evils, and the moft favage 
deftroyers of the human race; it ought 
not therefore wantonly to be engaged in ; 
every endeavour (hould in all cafes cer- 
tainly be ufed to prevent its breaking out i 
negociation and treaties are not fo bril- 
liant, as campaigns and conquers; but 
they fave the effufion of human blood. 
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and thoufands of dreadful ills, which at^^ 
tend on war. From which refledtioa 
, may be deduced the neceffity of always 
avoiding as much as poflible national 
quarrels. 

But here arifes the difpute : In what 
manner are they to be avoided ? And this 
queftion in England is ever anfwered^ 
with an eye to the private intereft of mi- 
nifters ; fcarcelv ever with one to the tfuft 
intereft of the kingdom. Minifters in 
this country have generally a ftrong op- 
pofition to deal with in parliament ; the 
minifters in time of peace are generally 
changed on a war ; fuch an event there- 
fore they dread as the worft that can hap- 
pen ; they are extremely right in the ge- 
neral fad: ; but miferably miftaken in the 
means. 

Had Sir Robert Walpole adted with tole- 
rable fpirit in difpute with Spainon the right 
of fearching our (hips, the war of 1741 
would have been probably avoided : but 
negotiation was not only called in to fet- 
tle that infamous demand ; but all forts of 

injuries 
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injuries and infults fubmittcd to, rather 
than take arms. This pufilanimity encou- 
raged the Spaniards to go greater lengths, 
until at laft they had gone too far to re- 
cede, and both parties found themfclves 
in a war, which might eafily have been 
avoided by due fpirit at firft* 

But this train was ftill more apparent in 
I754 and 5 with France, in the difputcs 
in North America ; that nation had really 
Ho defign of going to war, they had but 
juft recovered from fevere lofles by a war, 
and from a ftate of famine; but they 
Oiake flight encroachments, perhaps with- 
out much attention to their confequence ; 
^o notice is taken of it ; they then ad- 
X^ance further; complaints are made; a 
Negotiation is entered into ; the encroach- 
Nients then increafe ten fold \ the nego- 
tiation continues ; our back-fettlers are 
driven from their lands, and warned to 
K^uit a tracfi", which is pretended to belong 
^o France ; ftill the Englifli miniftry treat, 
negotiate, and difpatch couriers by thou- 
fands to Paris; a want of fpirit, and eo- 
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courage France to attack^ conquer, bui 
. forts on, and claim a right to trad 
which they would other wife not hzr 
thought of; but the condudt of the minif^ 
in England was fo confufed and pufilan: 
mous, that they thought to the laft i 
war would happen; but the debates i 
parlianGient brought on a little more aSfti 
vity, but fo late, that no good could s 
rife except by a war; whereas had th 
fpirit been exerted at the beginning, : 
would undoubtedly have been prevented. 

Thefe two cafes which are exactly in poin 
fhew that the government, who think 
only of avoiding a war, will be firft thj 
is plunged in it. Whereas the prince wh 
is well prepared, and cares not about th 
matter, will ever avoid it as long as h 
pleafes. All the neighbours of the fir 
think only of incroachment and impof 
tion ; thofe of the fecond know, that th 
leaft infult will not be pafTed over, an 
therefore take good care to be juft in thei 
dealings. 

An 
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And here the obicrvation of two excel- 
lent politicians is worth remembering, 
one flourifhed in the laft century, when 
he faw the truth of it ftrongly ; the other 
in the prefent, and draws his remark 
equally from experience* Sir William 
Temple fays, ** Thus the Archduke, hav- 
" ing by the fondnefs for peace, newly 
" made a truce upon conditions impofed 
" by the Dutch 5 now by the refolution 
** of making war, obtains a peace upon 
** the very terms propofed by himfelf and 
'* by Spain. An event of great inftruc- 
'* tJon and example, how dangerous it 
** ever proves for weak princes to call in 
'* greater to' their aid, which makes theni 
** a prey to their friend inftead of their 
** enemy : how the only time of making 
" an advantageous peace, is when your, 
" enemy delires it, and when you are in 
J •' the beft condition of purfuing a war : 
^ " and bow vain a coimfely it is to avoid a 
^^"war^ by yielding any point of inter ejl or 
" bgnour, which does but invite new inju^ 



id 
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** rtes^ encourage enemies, and dijheart^^ 
'' friendsr 

A later writer fays, ** A third rule is t^^ 
•' refent wrongs done us vigoroufly anc^ 
•«• without delay, more cfpecially whcr^S 
•• it is in our power to do it by employ — • 
•-* ing our maritime force, fince in thi^* 
** cafe it anfwers a double end ; firft it re- — 
•* drelTes the mifchicf, whatever it is fo^K 
•' the prefent ; and next, it raifes ou^* 
«' reputation for the future." 

No ideas can be jufter than thefe ; thc gs r 
are the refult of what is to be drawn froncm 
the hiftory of all ages and all countries^ • 
The way to preferve peace is not to fea^ t 
or (hun a war ; for the moment a govern^ — 
ment fliews marks of pufilanimity, th ^ 
firft unrefented injury will bring on a fc— 
cond \ the fecond a third ; and fo on till 
a war decides the affair. 

It is under the influence of thefe ideas 
that we (hould enquire into the propriety 
of motives for going to war ; the value of 
the place, town, village, illapd, or rocki 
j^ never the enquiry \ thus wars are begun 

for 
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ior objeds of equal value with the ex- 
pence of the conteft. If you fit tamely 
and forgive infults, unt;l an objedl is in- 
vaded equal in value to the confequcnces 
of the wrar, you will lofe what is of more 
confequence than many wars, credit, re- 
putation, and adivity. That minifter 
whofe fi^ft bufinefs is to avoid a' war, muft 
overlook fo many inflilts — muft weigh the 
value of fo many lofles, before they a- 
mount to the expence and evil of a war- 
that the enemy will have no other bounds 
to their hoftile infults than their own mo-» 
deration ereds. 

Nothing fure therefore can be fuch po- 
litical ipecacuana, as harranging on the 
trivial value of a lofs, or feizure of a place 
by an enemy, compared with the mifchiefs 
of a war : it is reafoning not the leaft to 
the purpofe to urge fuch arguments, which 
if they proved any thing, would prove 
that England fhould allow Spain, for in- 
ftance, to feize St. Kits, or Antego, ra- 
ther than engage in war; for moft affuredly, 
neither of thofe iflands are worth thirty 
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or forty millions fterling, befides the fpil- 
ling fo much blood ; and it would be but 
a moderate war that cofts fo little as that 
fum. Away then with fuch vifionary 
nonfenfe, which, while it aims at nothing 
but peace, is fure to bring on thofe infults 
that muft end in war. 

Every thing therefore that can arife in 
the variations of human affairs, may iit 
certain circumfhances be prudent motives 
for engaging in war : all pofleffions fhould 
be kept untouched ^ all rights inviolate ; 
no injuries forgiven j no infults over- 
looked : a quick and fpirited refentmeiit 
Ihould be fwift on the aggrefTor : the 
ftronger the defire of peace ; the greatci' 
the readinefs of war. 



I am, &c- 
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LETTER XI, 

Of the Stability of Trade. 

IF we confult the annals of part ages/ 
we (hall find, that thofe flatec, ter- 
ritories or kingdoms, whofe power or 
fplendor depended on trade, have uni- 
verfally been of fhort duration ; they have 
grown fpeedily to great wealth and power % 
but been in poffeffion of it a ftiort time ; 
and then fpeedily declined, and either 
became a prey to neighbours, or funk into 
infignificance. There are many men in 
this kingdom who fee nothing but the" 
riches of trade \ they want us to be a 
mere trading power, holding all other- 
foundations of greatnefs in contempt; 
this very miftaken defire has led me into 
the fubjcd of the prefent letter. 

Carthage in antient hiftory makes a 
great figure, but it is worthy of note^ 
that^flie was utterly deftroyed by a people 
who knew not what trade was : Tyre^' 
Rhodes, &c. were rich ftates, but thd 
I 2 grandeut 
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grandeur of none was permanent. That 
Hate, which in all ancient hiftory was of 
the longed duration, proportioned to the 
degree of its power, was Sparta, a Repub- 
lic, in which all trade and even money 
was profcribcd. Venice, Genoa, the 
Hanfe-towns, Antwerp and Portugal, 
fucceflively became . very great by trade ; 
all of them inftances ftrongly to the pur- 
pofc : the Venetians and the Genofe 
loft all their commerce, and fell into con- 
tempt ; the triumph of the Hanfe- towns 
was very fliort, and their fall equally low, 
A tranfitory guft of adverfe wind blew 
away the commerce of Antwerp; and 
the kingdom of Portugal was conquered 
notwithftanding all her trade. Then a- 
rofe the moft remarkable of them all, 
Holland ; a ftate that in lefs than feventy 
years from their being declared a free peo- 
ple (and after carrying on great wars witb 
formidable potentates) were on the brink 
of ruin ; and ftaid in the very land ol 
their fathers, merely becaufe (hipping 
could not be found to waft the High and 

Mighty 
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Mighty States to another hemifphere :— 
and although, they at laft weathered that 
ftorm, yet this power has ever fince de- 
clined i and at this, while they yet con- 
tinue free ftates, they are fiink into fuch 
a floth and weaknefs, that the motion of 
a few battallions of French troops, and 
the threats of a French ambaffador, are 
'^ovv fufficient to over-awe all their refo- 
lutions; being in reality with all their 
trade a very defplcable power. 

Thus we find, that trade has ever been 
irifinitely precarious; the duration of the 
power built upon it extremely fliort ; and 
iri fome inftances fo very crazy, as to be 
fvvept at once from the world by the at- 
tacks of landed enemies ; witnefs Car- 
^l^age and Portugal ; and Holland within 
^ hair's breadth of the fame fate. With 
"^hat reafon therefore can various writers 
^rgc the example of other trading powers 
for our emulation; like Sir William Petty, 
that counting-houfe politician, who want- 
ed all the people of Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland to be crouded into England, to 

I -? n:al;e 
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make it refemble Holland the nearer ; that 
4s, to make all the important intcrefts of 
the ftate have a local dependance ; fo as 
to be totally overfet, and deftroyed by a 
iingle unfortunate ftroke ; we owe an o- 
vergrown capital to our trade, which, iij 
cafe of one day of adverfe fortune, might 
l)ring on the greatefl evils. 

But further, moil of the ftates that have 
rifen high by trade have been little Repub- 
licks, or nefts of men in fome barren 
hole or negledled corner ; or elfe fingle 
cities, Carthage, though (he had great 
dominions, is not an exception, becaufe 
£he, like ourfelves, made the capital of fp 
great importance, that the lofs of that 
was death to the very nation. Trade can- 
not be regularly fpread over all the cities, 
towns and provinces of a country, it will 
colleft in one fpot, and give a mifchievou§ 
importance to it. Tyre, Rhodes, Ve- 
nice, Genoa, the Hanfe league, Antwerp ^ 
thefe were all mere towns. Holland a. 
bog, where one would fcarce look for men^ 
much lefs a great flate. All thefe ftatefir 
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and cities had no other dependancc than 
trade ; furcly therefore the motives on 
which they afted caijnot be applicable to 
great kingdoms. 

Trade has been highly beneficial to 
England, France, Sweden and Mufcovy, 
but it is a very different fort of trade from ' 
what has formed the grandeur of thefc 
jftates, which. all arofe by buying in one 
flace to fell in another ; but the trade of 
great kingdoms fhould lie in the export 
of their products ; manufadluring as ma- 
ny of them as they can ; this is the only 
trade that is confident with their nature : 
but finglc towns and fmall ftates have no 
produfts, and mufl; therefore fubfift by the 
buying ^nd /e/Iing commerce, 

Produfts are a permanent foundation 
of greatnefs, and quite independant of 
that fwift deftrudtion which (o often over- 
takes mere trade.- France would often 
have been in utter ruin had her power 
depended on trade ; but long after her 
trade has been deftroyed in every war, (he 

^ has been rich and formidable. No 

I 4 great 
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great- empire was ever founded in trade ; 
all the four which have by turns domi- 
neered over the world, owed their inward 
greatnefs to arms, and their riches to pro- 
ducts. The Roman empire was founded 
on and fupported by agriculture. 

For thcfe reafons, the Britifti nation 
fhould principally attend to produdls, un- 
der which head I clafs the produftions of 
manufad:ures, as well as thoie of the foil; 
and to fuch a portion of naval power, as 
can be built on this foundation ; fuch a 
fhare of trade will unite with, and improve 
her vail territory, and make her power as 
formidable as it is capable of attaining to. 
This is tlie great objeft of her politicks, 
which demands the utmoft attention 5 not 
the trade, which Sir William Petty, and 
writers of that caft are ever recommend- 
ing ; their ideas are occupied alone with 
the example of Holland ; and they want 
this great landed empire to take her lef- 
fons of policy from a people who have no 
land to live on. 

It is not unworthy of obfervation, that 

the 
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the only part of the general oeconomy of 
the Britifh empire, in which much want 
of {lability appears, is the fyftem of debts 
aad funding ; this fyftem was borrowed 
from our trading neighbours the Dutch 1 
and the amazing growth of it has been 
principally owing to an eagernefs in the 
proteftion and extent of trade. 

In a word, whatever thefe writers may 
take upon themfelves to affure us, ftill the 
faft remains, that nothing is more preca- 
rious than trade : there is an infecurity in 
every thing that depends on it, which 
fliould.make all wife nations, that have 
an extended territory, look much higher 
in the commercial world, than to be the 
buyers and fellers, and carriers for other 
people. If there was an inftance in hif- 
tory of fuch an employment proving the 
foundation of real greatnefs, I would not 
hefitate to change my opinion -, and yet 
this is the part of trade which Sir Wil- 
liam Petty and his followers hold up to 
the attention of the great kingdoms of 
Europe, as' the only thing worth aiming at. 

Refpea 
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Refpedt the profperity of the Dutch, 
fuch as it has been, I (hall beg leave to 
remark, that the great pillars of that flate^ 
are not mere trade, and carrying; butu: 
\z^poJfcJJtGnSi landed territories, &c. in th^ 
Eaft Indies; and another fpecics of produft^ 
fifliing ; which have done more for th^ 
Dutch by far than all their niere trading • 
The latter has been long in lov/ ftate of 
decline in every nation of Europe ; for 
they have all of late years given fo much 
attention to the better branches of com- 
merce, that little bulinels is left to' your > 
mere buyers, fellers, and carriers. Sir 
William Temple in King Charles the Se- 
cond's reign obferved, that there was 
fcarcely any trade left in Amfterdam, that 
paid interefl enough for money to make it 
anfwer to a merchant to engage in ; but 
the more folid buCnefs of the Eaft, and 
filhing, have held them in greater ac- 
count. 

The moft important objed of Britain's 
attention is the increafe of her land pro- 
duds. 
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i£ts« her fiiheries^ and her manufadures ; 
d of the laft^ thofe are moft worthy 
otedtion and encouragement, which are 
'ought from her own produdls ; others^ 
:h as filk, &c. depend too niuch on fo- 
gners, and have rivals in countries more 
rurally carried to them, for her ever to 
ake them a capital article, further than 
r own confumption. Thefe articles of 
mrnerce are and ever will be of very 
eat importance ; they are by no means 
ible to thofe miferable revolutions, which 
erturn the mere trading ftates from their 
ry foundations ; and will, as far as hu- 
an affairs can admit, prove firm fupport^ 
' her wealth and her greatnefs ; that both 
ay be as lading as the world, is the 
ifli of. 

Dear SIR, 

Your*s, &c. 



I.ETTER 
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LETTER XIL 

Cf Population. 

YO U muft allow me totally to differ 
from you on the fubject of popula- 
tion : your general declaration, that the 
power and wealth of all ftates arc in di- 
redt proportion to the number of their 
people, is a pofition which I think can- 
not be admitted. But of all the divifions 
of politicks, none I think has been lefs 
underftood than this of population Be- 
caufe fcveral countries that have been and 
are very powerful, and at the fame time 
populous \ and fome other countries 
thinly peopled and weak, it is too haftily 
concluded, that power and population are 
the fame thing. 

The power of a kingdom or ftatc is not 
in proportion to the number of people. 
This maxim may be illuftrated by com- 
paring various countries together. Ruflia 
had more people than France in the time 
of Lewis XIV. and yet what comparifon 

16 
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there between their power* Great 
ritain and Ireland with ten millions have 
11 the (igns of being more powerful than 
rance with near twenty. Spain and Por- 
igal have as many people as Great Britain 
id Ireland, but there is no comparifon 
:tween their power. Holland has proved 
certain periods a match for the greatefl 
ngdoms. China is the moft populous 
rritory in the world, and yet was too 
^ak for that defart Tartary; and it is 
uch to be queftioned, if England, were 
e a neighbour of the Chinefe, would 
>t be an over-match for the power of that 
ft empire; hiftory is full of itiftanccs of 
ipopulous ftates over-running and de- 
oying others full of people. Irruptions 

barbarpus nations, from defart woods 
id marflies, have more than once over- 
n the moft populous kingdoms. 
Neither does wealth depend on popu- 
tion, for if it did, nations would be rich 

proportion to their numbers. The 
mprels of Ruflia has more than double 
e fubjedts of the king of Great Britain, 

and 
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and ten times as many as the States Geticf -■ 
ral ; yet Holland is richer than that vail 
empire ; the wealth of Britain is certainlj 
much fuperiof to that of France, without 
near equalling her in people. Poland 
contains as many inhabitants as England^ 
. yet what comparifon is there between their 
wealth ? 

' If it is faid, that power depends on 
that degree of population which is pro- 
portioned to the extent of the country^ 
fo that there may be few acres per head 
of the whole people : I reply, that then 
Ruffia poffefles, on comparifon with feve- 
ral other countries, no power at all ; and 
Holland is the moft powerful country 
in the world ; both which are equally 
contrary to fadl. China ought to be infi-* 
nite in power, and Tartary weaknefs it- 
felf: inftead of which, the latter con- 
quered the^ former. In this meafure of 
population, Britain and France are pretty 
equal, but the power of the countries 
never i one infinitely fuperibr in one ccn-* 
tury, the other in another. 
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But to (hew how little power dependi 
On population ; examine the fame country 
at different periods. Look at France 
now, and at the peace of Nimeguen, her 
population has dimini{h«d a fixth» but 
ler power more than half. Holland is 
low as populous as in 1665, but what 
romparifon between the force of that Re- 
)ublick at the two periods. Politicians 
ell us, that England has declined in po- 
mlation a feventh fince the revolution^ 
)ut how amazingly has (he increafed in 
)Ower J Spain, at the death of Charles IL 
vas lefs populous than in Philip IFs reign 
)y a feventh, but her power was funk 
hree fourths. Sweden is how more po- 
pulous than under Charles the Twelfth, 
)ut is fhe more powerful ? It would be 
mdlefs to attempt to produce half thg 
nftances that prove this point. 

The falfe idea that nations &re power* 
ul in proportion to the numbers of their 
)cople, or as they are equally fpread over 
he foil, has given rife to a thoufand er- 
ors in politicks, and domeftic oeconomy, 

Popi>- 
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Population is faid to be all in all, in^ 
creafe your people, and you need take no 
account of any other matter, population 
being the political thermometer ; but fuch 
notions, when thev walk from the deik 
of the vifionary to the cabinet of the 
ftatefman, are produdlive of infinite mif- 
chief, In numerous countries and cafes, 
increafing the people is a political evil. 

Thofe who are fo ready to affert, that 
power and wealth depend on population, 
ihould refleft how fmall a portion of the 
people in mod countries contribute to 
cither ; mere population, fingly confider- 
ed, appears only of value in raifing and 
recruiting armies; but I fhall obferve, 
that men for fuch purpofes are always to 
be had all the world over; the number 
and power of armies never depending on 
the number of men in a country, but the 
degree of wealth to pay them ; all hiftory 
tells us this ; fo that the population of a 
country is in this view of very little con- 
fequence ; fince its prince, whether it is 
well or ill peopled; idle or induftrious; 

will 
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WHl certainly find as many men as he cart 
pay. The only light therefore in which 
it is to be viewed is Wealth* 

And here we are to remember, that thd 
inhabitants of all countries have been in- 
genioufly divided by political arithmetic* 
dans into two clafles j one increajing the 
national ftock; the other decreqfing ix^ 
Now all additions to wealth and power ; 
all ftrength refults from the former ; and 
if the population of a country lies prin- 
cipally in the latter, it will be poor and 
;veak whatever the total numbers. Hence 
it is, that increafing population may be an 
ml; for all increafe in this body is a 
great one* 

But in the mere raifing men, even from 
m induftrious population, there muft irt 
different countries be a great difference i 
i nation may be very populous without a 
great eafe of railing men, compared with 
others that are lefs fo ; manners, the ftatd 
jf induflry, the nature of the government, 
^e fpirit of the time^, and an hundred 

Kw other 
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other circumftanccs, operate fo ftrongly^ 
that five millions of fouls in one country 
are equal to twenty in another. From all 
which we may reafonably conclude, that 
the doftrine fo often fet forth, indifcrimi- 
nately, that population is in all countries 
the grand objeft, is very wild and vague; 
wanting much examination, and many 
exceptions before it can reafonably be ad- 
mitted. 

The idea of wealth and power depend- 
ing on a people being rather crampt for 
want of land than poffeffing it in plenty, 
is another very great error 5 when a coun- 
try is fo- populous, that but few acres per 
head are reckoned, that country muft be 
very fmall in extent ; and if it is burthen- 
cd by uninduftrious poor, can admit of 
no improvement ; whereas large territories 
are alone a matter of importance, giving 
much fecurity, and being never open to 
fuch fudden overthrows, as that of Hol- 
land in 1672 5 and not being in want of 
land, have perpetual opportunities of im- 
provement 
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•ovcmcnt in very many inftances. A 
lall ftate full of people muft depend on 
ide^ for their wealth ^nd power; this 
3ne is a moil pernicious *evil ; it is ac« 
pting a precarious exigence ; and living 
I the moft rotten of all national depen-^ 
acies« 



I zm, dear S I R, 



Yours, very fincerely. 



K 2 L £ T-* 
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LETTER XIII. 

Of the Balance g/* Trade* 

O^HE balance of trade has for thir- 
laft century been the fubje<fl of aa 
ardent enquiry among the politicians oF 
Britain : fome of them eagerly aflerting, 
that the nation regularly gains immenle 
wealth by her commerce ; and others aver- 
ing, that the balance has been and is 
againft us. This variety of opinions oc- 
cafioned fome alteration on the figns by 
which to judge of the balance of trade ; 
every writer on commerce naming fome 
lign, fome mark of national wealth, which 
he thought the cleared proof of increafe j 
until in time there became fo many of 
thefe marks, that the confideration of 
them led to nothing but confufion. 

After the kingdom had been for fome 
time amufed with thefe debates, another 
party arofe, who difcovered that ' the ba- 
lance was afFedted by other matters than 
trade, fuch as payment of armies, fubfi- 

' die»> 
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^Ics, and the intereft of debts due to fo- 
reigners ; and under the influence of this 
idea offered new figns forjudging of the 
national profperity. 

It may be worth while to examine into 
fome of thefe marks, which have been 
thought of by various writers of cha- 
rafter. 

j^ The quantity oi {hipping. 

2^ The rental of lands and houfes* 

3. The quantity of precious metals. 

4* The coinage. 

5. The balance of the cuftoms. 

S. The circulation of foreign coin. 

7. The increafe or decreafe of houfes. 

8. The courfe of exchange. 

All thefe have been named as fure figns, 

fingly to judge of the balance of trade* 

This balance is not however of fo much 

K 2 importancCf 
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importance, as that of the nation s tranf- 
adlions of whatever kind with all thfr 
world ; an idea indeed which gave occa-- 
lion to the courfe of exchange being* 
thought of as a (ign* 

The quantity of (hipping can merely 
tell the amount of navigation, but never 
the profit that is made by the cargoes j 
iior does it take into the account the pay- 
ments to foreigners in other ways than 
thofe of trade. 

The rental of lands and houfes is an 
admirable fign to judge of the progrefs of 
part of the national ftock, but it can ne- 
ver tell to what it is owing ; bccaufe ma- 
ny improvements in agriculture are quite 
independant on the influx of wealth, or of 
the application of that money which is 
gained by them : fuppofe a man raifes his 
rental, all to be remitted to him at Rome ^ 
rents rife, but the balance is againft the 
kingdom in the fame proportion. 

The quantity of the precious metals can 
sever fhew the kingdom's wealthy bccaufe 

they 
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they are leflened as paper credit is increa* 
fed ; the latter baniOies the former. 

The foregoing obfervation is equally 
applicable to the coinage^ for this depends 
on the quantity of paper ; and it alfo de- 
pends on the comparifon between a frt^ 
or a taxed coinage among the neighbour* 
ing nations. 

The Cuftom-houfe'en tries are acknow-^ 
ledged to be unfair, nor do they take to 
account illicit trade, they cannot there- 
fore give the balance even of trade i much 
lefs of all other paymetits. 

The circulation of foreign coin can 
only prove an advantageous commerqe 
with: that nation from whom wc receive 
it; but does it tell us the guineas that gx> 
abrpad on the other hand. 

The increafe or jdecreafe of houfes de- 
pend on twenty other reafons than nation- 
al increafe of wealth ; they depend on 
the mode and fafliion of building; they 
inay increafe, and yet the kingdom grow 
poorer: or decreafe from the very reafon 
of its growing richer 5 houfes being built 
K 4 large 
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Jarge and commodious, and in genenil 
by more among the wealthy, and fewfcr 2tr 
jnong the poor. But the faft in this 
point (hews plainly, that this rule is falfe^ 
becaufe all the world knows that'the wealth, 
of England has increafed greatly while tha 
number of houfes hasdecreafed. 

The courfe of exchange is as incomplete 
as any of the reft ; it takes no notice of all 
the moft profitable branches of commerce 
carried on by the kingdom ; and money 
fent over to be inverted in our funds af- 
fedts it as much as the like fum gained by 
the nation in commerce, tho' moft aiTurcd-! 
ly the one is poverty, the other riches. 

We therefore fee, that the fixing any per^ 
manent fign whereby to judge of the 
nation's general balance is a vain idea ; 
no one mark will explain it; I do not 
think the wifdom of the acuteft politici- 
an will ever arrive at the point of gaining 
it. We muft look therefore for other 
foundations whereon to raife a general 
}dea I not for any fingle mark which can 
b? reduced to whole numbers, to reprcfcnt 
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the profperlty of the kingdom as 20^ or a 
100, but for an aggregate of figns, which 
when combined are flrong indications 
of it. 

To afcertain the fad: of a kingdom be^ 
ing profperous, and a gainer by her deal- 
ings with all the world, we muft take a 
view of the three great fupports of every 
nation, agriculture, manufaSure and com- 
merce; if the culture of the earth is in 
general on the improving hand ; if manu- 
factures are not at a (land, or few or no 
artizans ftarving for want of work; if 
trade is well upon the whole ; thefe arc 
three figns of great importance ; none of 
them to be exaftly laid down on paper,but 
while they have fuch a meafurc of fuccefs, 
that a decline can no where be clearly feen, 
they may fafely be held as ftrong marks 
of national health. 

The general eafe and happinefs of the 
ranks of fociety demand the next view ; 
if general wealth abounds — if expences 
increafe — if a more comfortable way of 
living is difFufed — if riches and elegance « 

arc 
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arc feen in buildings, furniture, equipagcs^^ 

drefs, diet and amufements if, in a^ 

word, the body of the people feem wealthy^ 
and at their eafe, there can be little doubt 
left, but that the nation gains by the 
whole account of her tranfadtions with all 
the world. 

Publick works come next, — - If thofe 
undertakings which are executed at the 
cxpence of the publick are carried on 
with fpirit, fuch as navigations, great 
roads, bridges, caufeways, hofpitals, ma- 
gazines, fortifications,* and fhips and ar*- 
tillery may be added ; if an acftive fpirit 
is fliewn in thefe thir gs, furely they are 
in a free country ftrong marks of national 
vigour : and if the publick tranfadions in 
money, taxes, credit, &c. arc all found 
imd produdtive, there^ can be little doubt 
of the publick wealth. 

All thefe arc figns of a favourable Ge- 
neral Baxance which can fcarcely be 
miftaken, and are an hundred times more 
important than Cuftom-houfe entries, 
exchange, fbipping, houfes, or coinage; 

for 
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for if every one of thefe fpoke a declining 
ftate, I fliould give them little credit, 
while the above great aggregate of prof- 
perous figns fpoke a different language. 

And here it may not be improper to 
obferve, that the ftate of England has 
many times been declared in a miferable 
finking condition, fron^ the direft evi- 
dence of the courfe of exchange, the 
mint, and the quantity of money, at the 
very time that fhe has in the eyes of all 
Europe been the obje<a of envy, for that 
unfullied and undoubted profperity which 
ihe clearly enjoyed. 

If I was to venture to name any mark 
of a favourable balance ilronger than all 
others, I ihould fix on the General 
Rise of Prices : not of any poflefEon 
or commodity feparately taken, but the 
aggregate of nil. Land, houfes, fur- 
niture, manufadtures, the works of ar- 
tizans, labour, provifions, &c. I think, 
if this circumftance is confidered, it will 
nearly include moil others. It is 
affected by the balance of receipts 

and 
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and payments of whatever kind, as thatzi 
balance regulates the quantity of moneys 
and alfo by the amount of paper credit^ 
which has the fame confequence, and is 
alike the child of real wealth : what- 
ever adds to the national flock in wealth 
finks the value of money, and raifes 
prices^. Ail that general eafe, happinefs 
and wealth difFufed thro' a kingdom, 
which gives it th€ marks of being flou- 
rifhing and formidable; all thefe arc 
ilrongly fliewn in a rife of prices. Thus 
nothing can be fo ridiculous, as the com- 
plaints which ignorant writers have of 
late years been making on the dcarncfs of 
every things that circumftance being of 
all others the moft ftriklng proof of 
great pfofperity. 

On the contrary, take a view of thofc 
countries where all commodities are cheap, 
where land is of little value, labour low, 
and provifions to be had for a trifle \ fuch 
countries are throughout the whole world 
in the Ipweft predicament of wealth, 

down 
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down even to fuch as are compofcd of 
tncre barbarians. 

Upon the fame principles we may de- 
termine the mark of decline in a Aate 
to be ; when from a general dearncfs, all 
prices fink, and a country, which was 
once very expenfive to live in, becomes 
cheap, from the low price of all com- 
modities : fuch a fall would to me be the 
cleareft proof in the world, that a coun- 
try was finking apace ; and )^t it is the 
precife fituation which fo many writers 
fo much want to fee in England : but 
therein they (hew their utter ignorance. 



LETTER 
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LETTER XIV. 

CyAGRlCULTURE. 

THERE arc few inftanccs more ftrik- 
ing» of the extremes into which 
mankind eternally run, than the fend- 
ments at various times entertained of agri- 
culture : in one age it is quite in negled; 
totally left to the moft ignoble hands, un- 
thought of and unattended to by gentle^ 
men and the great. In another highly 
honoured, praAifed by all ranks, the fub« 
je<ft of numerous writings, and efteemed 
the principal fupport of the power of na* 
tions. 

The prefent age feems peculiarly that 
of agriculture ; for many nations of Eu- 
rope, having found their attempts .to be- 
come great by trade ill founded and ima- 
ginary, have fet about the culture of their 
lands with unabated ardor, in hopes' of 
finding all wealth and greatnefs fprin^ihg 
up from the plough, 

Agri^ 
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Agriculture muft be confidcrcd in two 
lights 5 firft, as the plain means of feed- 
ing the people ; and fecondly, as a means 
cf enriching them, by furnifliing produc- 
tions for trade. — ^ In the firft, moft na- 
tions (eem pretty much on a par 5 authors 
who write on the fcveral praAices of the 
art, ufe a ftile as if they believed the fate 
of kingdoms depended on improvements 
in hufbandry ; and as if nations w^ho pro- 
duced no books, had not cultivation e- 
nough to keep them from ftarving. But 
this is giving an importance to the art 
which it never pofleffed, nor will all filch 
writings ever be powerful enough to ren- 
der this art a fcience. The very exift- 
cnce of a people proves that they have 
agriculture ; there are many very popu- 
lous countries, in whom we may be cer- 
tain the people are well fed, • although wc 
know nothing of their hufbandry. Do 
we, with all our books on that art, any 
more than fuch ^nations ? We are fed, and 
fo are they ; and this is the eflential point 

of 
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of agriculture^ when eonfidercd as the ftp* 
port of a people* 

But hufbandry in this age is fludidd fo 
much, that its fuperior profeflbrs are toa 
apt to hold all with which they are unac- 
quainted in too much contempt. All thofe 
populous countries of the Eaft^ and migb«, 
ty nations of antiquity, are known to us 
only in thofe circumftances which hiftory 
has brought down ; fcarcely any of huf- 
bandry are come to us except among the 
Romans : but what was the agriculture 
of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Ethio- 
pians, Afl'yrians ? How did they plough, 
what depth, how many times ; what wer6 
their implements ; the quantity of feed > 
their drains, their ditches, and their dung- 
hills ? All thefe are matters, of which 
the particulars were perhaps never re- 
giftered, are to us unknown ; but a very 
little refledtion will tell us, that thofe 
nations having been powerful, popu- 
lous, learned, and civil, muft have pof^ 
fcflcd a well cultivated foil, and proba- 
bly better fo, than more modern ones, 

wboiti^ 
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Whofe depcndancc on the foil has not been 
hear io great as that' of the antients, froni 
the extenfioa of commerce^ fiflieries, &Ci 
Among all thefe nations fo renowned in 
hiftory, doubtlefs there were an order of 
farmers, as well as in modern times ; and 
as the earth has ilevef fed numerous na- 
tions from its fpontaneous growth, it has 
probably in all ages been cultivated pretty 
much in the fanie degree, under the fame 
crops, and upon the fame principles; for 
HgricultUre, if carried oii to the feeding a 
great nation, admits in the fstme climate 
of not fo niuch variation as may be at firft 
imagined ; and could the pfadlice of three 
or four thoufand years ago be now view- 
ed, probably little difference would be 
found between the anticnt and the modern 
farrtier. The Geofgics of Virgil (htv^ as 
how little hufbaiidry chiinges in fevente^n 
hundred years, even vvith all that vaft and 
total change of people, nfianners, cuftoniSy 
language, &c. that happened on the dc- 
iirudiion of the Roman empire; iYio 
Northern nations feemed to have eradica-^ 
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ted every thing but agriculture, whlcli 
cannot well be changed in effentials in any 
country. 

All nations have depended on the foil 
for- their fupport in food — all have fuc- 
ceeded — nations muft be fed, or they 
tvould no longer be nations — hence there- 
fore we may determine, that agriculture 
has always been nearly the fame, that is, 
fufficient to feed the inhabitants of a coun- 
try I and we know that wheat, barley, 
rice, &c. were antiently ufed as they arc 
at prefent, and that a cow or a horfc four 
thoufand years ago^at hay as well as now ; 
and if we confider the fyftem of watering 
their lands among the anticnt Pcrfians, 
we fhall have no Teafon to fuppofc them 
worfc farmers than thofe now living on 
the banks of the Thames. 

To thofe who are fond of hufbandry as 
an employment, or an amufcmcnt, it cer- 
tainly would be curious and entertaining 
to meet with accounts of all the particu- 
. lars of the pradtices in former agds ; but 
thefe are not what I am coniidering \ but 

only 
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bnly the great diftinftions of manage- 
ment> which I conceive to have been 
very feW j being in the main, climate 
confidefed, the fame ih all agcs> and in 
all countries* 

I have gone into this flight difquifitioil 
to (hew^ that the writers who make the 
pradigeS in husbandry of fo much impor- 
tancej feem to take but a narrow view of 
human affairs ; for if we conlider, that 
the end with all nations is being fed, and 
that all faceted in it pretty much alike, 
we fhall not be fo eager to bufy ourfelvcs 
(further than in the way of amufement) 
with cabbages and carrots; lucerne and, 
'clover 5 drilling or broadcaft ; all ending 
' In the fame ef}e(ft, and with mucii' lefs 
confequence than is imagined. 

In that part of agriculture which is 
made the grounds of trade, there are in* 
deed greater variations, though not fo 
confiderable as its authors would have us 
believe : where mines do not abound 
this is throughout the world the fob 
means ^f commerce ; the only method 
. L 2 of 
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of gaining money, or foreign commodi* 
tics ; it is the principal article even in ma* 
nufadlures, and one without which they 
could not exift. This part of hulbandry 
yields, of all other exertions of induftry, 
the greateft produds and riches. The 
moft famous articles of culture in the 
world, which have not the neceflary part 
of food for their objeft, are fugar— tea- 
coffee — fpices — cocoa — cochineal — 
pear-tree — indigo — mulberry-trees — 
cotton — fruits — hemp — flax — roots 
for dyeing — timber, &c. The moft con^ 
fiderable part of the commerce of the 
world is carried on in thefe commodities } 
wool and leather are not included, though 
of vaft importance, becaufc the principal 
ufe of the cattle that produce them is 
food. 

Here opens the view of the moft irrl- 
poftant part of agriculture; the firft oh- 
Jed:, which however always comes of 
courfe, is to occupy a part of the lands. o£ 
the territory in raifmg food for the inha« 
titantSi and then to be as afliduous as 

po0ible^ 
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poffible, in riphly cultivating all the re- 
mainder for the producftion of fuch com-, 
modities as will prove moft advantageous 
in commerce j which cultivation (hould 
be the grapd dependance of the nation for 
riches and foreign commodities 5 fhe (hpuld 
manufacture as many, and as much as (he 
can, but never make it a matter of equal 
importance with the original production ; 
and as to trade, the great views of a na- 
tion fliould never be thofe of dependance 
on it ; but on the contrary, to ufe it fub- 
ordinately to thjs point of cultivation i 
that is, as it is ufed by England, France, 
and the kingdoms of the North, but not 
the buying and felling traffic of tl^e Dutch. 
A gre^t national dependance on fijch mere 
trade, and oh mere manufacturing, I have 
already proved to be extremely 'dangerous 
in refpeift qf ilahility ; that fort of In- 
duftry is for ever taking ft range flights 
from one country to another ; and has a 
ftrong tendency to ruin, even from fuc- 
^[^ itfelf, for the riches thus gained be- 
ipfi enormous for the fhort time in which 
. L 3 the^ 
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they are produ€e4, like all hafty growths, 
have a quick decline ; that moderation 
and frugality which reared the edifice, 
changing to luxury at once deftroys it. 
But on the contrary, no fu(;h quick tran-^ 
fitions are found in thofe countries that 
make trade and manufafture fubordinatQ 
to agriculture : the greateft, wifeft, richr 
eft, and pipft durable empire now in the 
world, or that ever was in it, poffefles 
immenfe trade and manufactures, but all 
fubfervient to agriculture ; infomuch tha{ 
with all their commerce, the Chincfe, 
comparatively fpeajcing, have hardly ^ 
ihip. 

The laws and policy of a kingdoni 
ihould therefore be flrongly direfted tQ 
the highcft poffible improvement of all 
lapds not occupied fpr food : and to the 
application of them to the produftion pf 
fuch commodities as beft anfwer in their 
value : the climate of this kingdom will 
not do for tea, fugar, fpices, coffee, $cd^ 
£he therefore wifely takes from her cplo- 
Oi^s 9II they can produce, but it would 

yield 
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yield hemp, flax, timber, and dyeing 
roots, for which we pay foreigners im- 
menfe fums ; they are ahnoft as neceflary 
to us as bread 5 we mufl have them at 
whatever expcnce; and if we multiply them 
ever fo much, there is no danger of our 
labour being loft, as they are marketable 
commodities throughout the world. 

With this idea let us confider, if the 
foil of thefe three kingdoms is advanced 
to the value, and applied to the ufes ^t 
might be. England, Scotland ai)d Ire- 
land, contain ninety millions of acres, of 
which thirty-five millions are uncultivated, 
or in a wafte ftate, tho' a few fliecp or 
rabbits may pafture on fome of it. The 
writers of hufbandry (with a view to na- 
tional importance) have ftrangely miftaken 
their end in turning their, difcourfetoTar- 
mers, who never will give fixpenny worth 
of attention to them, and inftrudling them 
Jn matters whereof they are themfelves 
much better judges. On the contrary, 
their endeavours (hould have been ufed 
^o bring on an improvement , pf the foils 
L 4 j^eputed 
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reputed wafte 5 there the cffedl of writings 
?ind numerous publications might prove 
advantageous to the national interefts, anc}* 
by flrong and urgent repetitions, might 
bring on a chanjge of cqndudl, cither in 
landlords or the legiflature, highly benefi- 
pial to the kingdom. 

There cannot be a greater difgrace to 
the policy of a nation, than to give fuch 
unremitted attention, exert fo much vijgi- 
lance, and expend great fums, in pro- 
moting nianufadtures for foreign cona- 
pierce ; and at the fame time not fpend 
pnc ihilling, pafs one lavy, or give the 
leaft attention to the improvement of thir- 
ty-five millions of acres, which might al- 
pipft double her wealth and power. This 
\s a degree of negledl only to be afcribed 
to her councils liftening to nobody but 
merchants, who will never advife any 
thing that does not make money flow into 
their own pockets. 

A very fmall part of thefe wafte foils 
would produce all the hemp, flax and tim- 
befi v^^bich Britain annually imports fron^ 
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the Baltic : all the madder ^nd other dyes 
bought of the Dutch ; befidcs' various 
other commodities, which, if produced 
in quantities greater than the home con* 
fumption, might be fold to vaft profit j of 
thefe hemp and flax are ftrifcing inftances. 

Corn, I am fenlible, on fo large a fcalc 
of improvement, muft be introduced, as 
well as the grafs, roots, &c. which arc 
ufual in common hulbandry; for thepro^ 
du<fls which we buy of . foreigners, or 
could fell to them, would occupy but qi 
fmall part of our waftcs. But then thefe 
crops {hould be included with a mere view 
to exportation; and no otherwife with 
defign of population, than would natu- 
rally increafe in the undertaking and be 
maintained by it. Such a population would 
be an independant one, and not burthen* 
fome to the kingdom ; but if the rage of 
manutafturing fpread fo much, as to make 
all thefe improvements fubfervient to that^ 
and mere trading ; to raife corn with a view 
to confume it at home, and make bread 
(heap to (napufadprers^ and to plant new 

fabricks 
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fabricks on the new lands, it would only 
have the cfFecft which already threaten? 
the welfare of Britain — that of increafing 
^our population to fuch a degree, that thev 
muftdependonthe foreign fale of manufac- 
tures or ftarve; and this foreign fale is foun- 
dcertain and precarious, that a nation totteri 
>when fuch is its principal fupport. 

The increafe of agriculture therefore, 
*of which I fpeak here, fhould be with a 
imerc view to gain wealth that is pcrma- 
rncnt, by fupplying our own confumption, 
.an objeift ever of the higheft importance j 
/and to increafe the trade of exported raw 
commodities, which is ever more certain 
than that of manufacaures* 

The grand objed of a country, in fuch 
n fitufttion, (hould be the keeping off a 
decline as long as poflible, and avoiding 
thofe means of wealth and power, which, 
from the rapidity of their eiieds, are 
' fufpici ;ns in durability i fuch is the great- 
ncfs which has ever refulted ftqmjhreigni 
commerce, and ,the fale of manufa^^iarea 

.to 
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to foreigners ; if the wafte lands of a coun*^ 
try were made only a means of fetting up 
frefli fabricks for foreign trade, the con- 
fequence would be filling thofe provinces 
with people for a time, and leaving them 
all in poverty, burthened v^rith a numc- 
rous miferable poor, and the nation in a 
worfe condition, than if they had never 
f been fet up : England has not felt this ef- 
;. fed in her prefcnt fabricks, bccaufe the 
fiemand from America increafed as that in 
Europe fell \ but had not her colonics fup- 
plied the place of her old demand, ihe 
would at this day have had reaibn to curfq 
her manufactures. But as the American 
demand, tho' not funk, is at a ftand, fronj 
the great rife of manufaftures among 
themfelvefi, it would be infinitely impo-» 
litic to give any encouragement to new 
jidditions, which muil inevitably be but 
franfitory flights, juft fufficient to breed 
^ race of people, and then leave them 
ftarving. 

For all vyhich reafons, 1 am for intro- 
ducing^ 
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ducing agriculture alone into the wafte 
lands, and to employ it as much as po(. 
fible for exportation alone, without any 
view to population ; which is never an 
objed:, unlefs you have the cleared prof- 
pe6t of maintaining the people you breed: 
how that increafe, which muft attend an 
increafe of cultivation, will be under a 
certainty of fupport from their induftry j 
and will confequently add to the wealth 
and power of their country, withgiit dan- 
geroufly burthening it. 

All the products gained from thefe lands 
that are articles of food, faving the mere 
amount confumed by the people who 
raife them, (hould be exported ; this is a 
material point ; the legiflature, while corn 
was then on the increafe, (hould take ef- 
pecial care to have it all fent away ; by 
which means the kingdom gains wealth ; 
whereas if it was kept at home, it could 
only have the efFe<a of increafing that mi-^ 
fcrable population, which would prove 
pernicious to the kingdom ; but which fq 

wapy 
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ttiahy ignorant writers arc ever afluring 
the world is the greatefl riches a nation 
tan poffefs. 

But what an acceflion of wealth and 
power would accrue from the culture of 
thirty-five millions of acres in hemp, flax# 
timber, madder, woad> &c* and corn for 
exportation, from the induftrious, adlive^ 
hardy, and vigor ous people bred by fuch 
cultivation ; not the momentary progenjr 
of manufactures, rich this age, and beg* 
gars the next, but permanently induftrious^ 
never wealthy, but always independant 
of the kingdom*s charity; giving hef 
far more than they can ever receive ; the 
pfodudls of whofe induftry will for ever 
fell and prove a fure dependance. Such 
an increafe would carry the power of Bri- 
tain to the higheft pitch, and alfo that 
wealth, of which ihc would never fear 
the lofing. 

Much has been v/ritten to very little 
purpofe, on the bounty given by Britain 
for the exportation of cprn-— I apprehend 

this 
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this matter has been much miftaken ; i/ 
the effedl has been merely finking the pricg 
of wheat, as its injudicious defenders al- 
ledge, I fliould readily condemn it, for low- 
ering the prices of provifions is one of the 
iDoft pernicious events that can happen 1 
on the contrary, it is abufed for having 
raifed tljofe prices, which is an effed: for 
which it ought highly to be praifed : but 
the truth is, that both parties, through 
prejudice, write as if they knew nothing 
at all of the matter. The bounty, like all 
bounties on exportation, has the effedl of 
making the commodity dearer at horae^ 
but that efFedt is more than counteradted 
by the prevention of thofe years of very 
low prices, which formerly came almoft 
.periodically on every good crop; and which 
.were attended with infinite mitchief to the 
whole nation. It has therefore been. a 
very fenfible mcafure, and one that has 
contributed not a little to raife the agricul^ 
ture of England, without any prejudice 
to cither manufadures or commerce. 

Ifhall 
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I (hall forbear enlarging further on thefc 
points^ as in my next I propdfe examining 
into what conftitutcs the harmony of them 
all ; that is, of agriculture, arts^ manu« 
failures, commerce and population. Beinj; 
in the mdan time^ 



&c« 
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LETTER XV- 

Of harmonizing Agriculture f ManufaSiureii 
Commerce, and Population^ 

'TpHE great bufinefs of the Statefmani 
^ is to harmonize agriculture, mdnu-^ 
JaSlures, and commerce ; an aflertion very 
cafily hazarded, and which nobody wilf 
confradidt 3 but what is harmonizing 
them ? Is it to give them minutely the 
fame degree of attention ? Is it to give 
them an attention proportioned to their 
refpedtive importance? Is it to conduct 
them v^ith a view to improvements in 
wealth or population ? Laftly^ if end 
Jiiuft at any time be preferred, which 
is it, confiftent with this harmony? 
The treatifes of the politicians are faf 
enough from anfwering thefe que- 
ries, indeed they involve almoft all thtf 
caufes and confequences of national con- 
duct ; fcarcely any thing can be planned 
or executed withput in fome way or other 
affeding thefe great interefts, 1 fhall by 

V9 
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no means pretend^ in the compafs of a 
letter, fully to examine fubjefts of fo great 
confequence y but a few great ftrokes in 
domeftick policy require little further elu- 
cidation than former writers feem to have 
entered into 5 who in general feem to have 
been fo ftrongly prejudiced in favour of 
one or other of the great pillars of the 
ftate, that they can fee no advantages in 
the others, and will allow nothing in their 
favour. 

I fhall begin with advancing an axiom^ 
which will 1 apprehend be found true; 
that whatever tends mojl powerfully to keep 
a country rather on the improving hand, tho* 
Jlawfyy and is the bell adapted to prevent a 
decline in general , projperity is the mofi im^ 
port ant objeSl of domejlic ceconomy. The ac- 
quifition of great riches, or power, or 
population, is not an eflcntial point, for a 
nation may be perfeftly happy without 
either ; but the being ever flowly improv- 
ing is of infinite confequence, becaufe 
private happinefs declines, when the ge- 
neral profperity is retrograde in its motion. 
M Man- 
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Mankind have in all ages been fo da2* 
filled with the glare of great wealth, that 
they have ever fet a much higher value oh 
it than found politicks will admit : the 
fudden influx of great riches obferved in 
all ftates that have experienced it, whe- 
ther from mines, trade, manufaftures, or 
monopolies, has ever brought with it an 
improvement of fhort duration ; it is the 
nature of riches to be in every thing tran- 
fitory. 

But what are the advantages of wealth 
and great power, or, I will add, of great 
populoufnefs ? Were not the Romans as 
happy a people in the time of CincinnatuS 
as in that of Lucullus ? And fu rely the 
Englifh in Elizabeth's reign were as happy 
as in George IIJ. ? Neither nation in the 
former age pofTefl'cd thofe various enjoy- 
ments conferred by luxury, nor had any 
idea of all that elegance and fplend9r 
which fhone forth in the latter ; but were 
they therefore the happier ? The people 
that feafted on an apple, without having 
ever tailed or beard of a nedtarine, enjoy- 
ed 
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ed it as much as another could the fupc* 
fior fruit* Thofe who in former ages 
made their vifits on foot or in a cart, were 
fuft as fatisfied as the moderns in theif 
[poaches. Luxury therefore, that is mo- 
iern refinement, and enjoyment, if you 
Dleafe to call it fo, has not conferred any 
nore real pleafure or happinefs than our 
mceftors enjoyed without it. Nature has 
svifely ordained, that the gtc2iie{\.pkq/kres, 
Df which the fenfes are capable (and it is 
the fenfes to which luxury in general 
fpeaks) flioulfi be independant of wealth 
and refinement. This holds univerfally ; 
a gentleman iji Edward the Third's tin^e 
enjoyed a fine woman upon a bed of the 
:oarfeft \yool, with as much zeft, as the 
^amper'd modern couldon the fofteft lioen^ 
A. draught of cyder or perry might be full 
IS inviting as a bottle of Champaign, and 
the fatted calf was fed on with all the 
gout now beftowed on the ree or the or- 
tolan. Every age has its enjoyments, but 
the momentum of the whole is juft as 
great in one ^s in the other. It is precife-^ 
M 2 ly 
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\y the fame with intellcdual picafures, they 
are all comparative ; ^n age might be as 
happy in enjoying the nonfenfe of Bunjan; 
as another in tading the drains of Milton. 
It may be faid the number of our cnioy- 
ments is increafed i but let it not be for- 
gotten, that they were unknown to our 
^ anceftors, the ^ahfence of them therefore 
was no want : but with our enjoyments 
we have alfo had wants that can never be 
fatisfied ; together with that unhappy ba- 
lance which luxury ever leaves on the fide 
of defire, but never on that of poffcflion. 
Every age therefore is full of people^ 
Whofe happinefs does not at all depend on 
publick wealth ; and as to power in ge- 
neral* the lefs an independant nation has of 
it the better ; for it fcarcely ever fails, if 
confiderable, of hurrying them into great 
mifchiefs. They may be perfedlly at their 
cafe, contented and happy (at leaft as much 
fo as their conftitution of governtnent 
tvill allow, which is a matter quite foreign 
to the prefent fubjeS) whatever the refult 
Hof the aggregate of agriculture, manu^ 

fa(ftures. 
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ff^dlurcs, commerce and population. The 
5>rivatc happinefs of individuals by no 
■^^»eans depends on what a ftatefman calls 
^^ccefs in thefe great pillars of .wealth and 
I^ower. 

Of what confequencc to individuals, 

C provided the kingdom is not on a decline, 

^^f which more hereafter) whether agri- 

^^ulture yields a profit of ten or twenty 

^^illions ; whether manufadlures work up 

twenty or fifty millions for foreign fale ; 

X^hether the profit of commerce be five or 

fifteen millions ; whether the king has ten 

or twenty millions of fubjeds : in all 

ihefc points the comparative happinefs of 

tiifFercnt ages. is precifely the fame, 

. But if a decline comes the cafe is alter* 

cd, and, whatever the previous degree of 

profperity, individuals will feel the effedts. 

If the agriculture of the kingdom docs 

not cultivate to as great an amount as for« 

merly ; if manufadures once fold to a 

greater value ; if the profit of commerce 

was greater in thefe cafes, numbers of peo^ 

ple^ formerly induilrious, muft be idle, 

M 3 wbigb 
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which is ten thoufand times worfe than if 
they had never been l^orn ; a general lan- 
guor will lenfibly fpread itfelf, enjoyments 
will decreafe, and become more difficult, 
which is laying the axe to the very root oF 
publick happinefs : not experiencing aa 
enjoyment which a people never heard oF^ 
can be no want; but once pofleffing ancL^ 
then lofing, is a very different affair. 

From this we may venture to determine^ 
that the great ends of agriculture, arts^ 
manufadures, commerpe and population^ 
is X^tjiability of that degree of profperitjT' 
enjoyed by a people : this Jiability, is of^ 
far more confequence than an increafe; and- 
yet the latter is what all the hot-headed^ 
politicks of modetn times are bufied moffcr 
jabout : it is this fyftem that has been fo 
lavifhly executed in the cafe of oqr owii- 
country, to carry our manufactures, com-* 
merce, wealth, and population to the? 
highefl pitch, and by fudi means, andt 
with fuch celerity, that it is abfoWtcIy 
and phyfically impoflible to be pcrcM— 
nent-— and which has laid us open to a de— 

clia9^ 
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clinc, which difFcrent condudt might have 
been kept off for many ages : \ am riot 
prediding the fall of Britain in^ this or 
that year ; I think her profperity may grow 
for thele hundred years -, but let the day 
come when it will, it will have been ac- 
celerated at leaft five centuries, from a vio^ 
Jent eagernefs to be rich. 

How are we fo to harmonize agriculture, 
manufadures, commerce and population, 
as to make them moft beneficial to th^ coli* 
ledlive interefts of the ftate ? This I think 
is the queftion> and it appears clearly 
enough from thefe difquifitions, that the 
national good requires that conduft which 
will bring, not the greateft and quickdl 
degree of what is commonly called prof- 
perity, but the greatefl durability of the 
prefent advantages enjoyed by a people : but 
remember that I keep clear in this enquiry 
of the revolutions of the conftitutibn, be^- 
•caufe good governmeht is a bieffing, gr«4at- 
cr than that of all others j but we very 
well know, that great riches arc bettcir 
M 4 form- 
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formed to dcftroy than improve a confti- 
tution. 

Here then the juft conduft is explained : 
give whatever encouragement you pleafe 
to agriculture, you will never thereby 
make the kingdom too rich ; nor occafioti 
too quick a rife % and all the population 
you create is independant on the changes 
of trade or foreign affairs, and can in no 
refpeift prove burthenfome to the commu* 
nity. Confine manufactures to the fatis* 
fying that confumption which is certain, 
which is your own ; but the moment you 
become manufacturers of foreign commo- 
dities, and for foreign markets, you lay 
tbe foundations of that quick rife and 
wealth, which is fure foon to come turn- 
. bling down. Trade (hould grow out of 
agriculture and manufacftures, and be re- 
gulated by them ; it will then never be- 
come fo griat and infecure as that of Hol- 
land has proved^ Population depends on 
the three preceding ; the people bred by 
fuch regulated interefls, will be in pro- 
portion to their certain employment ; in- 

duftry 
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duftry can never decline^ nor populadoQ 
be burthenfome,— No fchemes or plans 
of condudt ihould be adopted for increas- 
ing the people, which are always perni- 
cious; that increaie (hould grow out of 
their employment naturally and regular** 
ly I nothing but the height of folly could 
produce the idea of forcing thefc matters 
by naturalization bills : no country (hould 
have more people than is found in it : be- 
caufe more not being founds is proof fuf-- 
ficient that the number is proportioned to 
the food, wealth, induftry, and other 
circumftances. When the population of 
a country declines, it ought to decline, 
and bringing over from foreigners only 
accelerates the evil ; nothing can pofiibly 
increafe it but an increafe of induftry ; 
but while that is fallings to think of 
making population rife^ is to fight againft 
nature. 

The true harmony is to make agricul- 
ture flourifhing- enough to fupport your 
own people : to make manufadures fub- 
fervient to the demand of your own peo«« 

pic: 
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pie : and commerce proportioned to agri* 
culture and manufadlures : thefe. fo pro* 
vided, population to be left to itfelf. 

A condud very contrary to this has been 
the fafbion of late years throughout all 
Europe ; and the quick ,progrcfs of the 
power of England has been chiefly owing- 
to a different fyftem : this forms no found— 
rcafon againft the preceding ideas ; for EI 
have admitted, that the plan here laid^ 
down is not formed for a quick progrefss 
in power, but for a durability of profpe- — 
rity. As the practice of the age is fo^ 
▼ery different, it will not be improper tc^ 
enquire into the probable confequences oxm 
the affairs of Great Britain. 

We have attained to an amazing height 
of wealth and power, and with it have 
burthened the kingdom with a population 
much greater than we (hould know what 
to do with, in cafe of a reverfe of fortune; 
and we have not only run in debt^ci an 
amazing degree, but alfo fet an example 
©f profufion to all future adminiftrations, 
which will in all probability have moft 

fpecdy 
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rpeedy and wonderful effefts in increafing 
filch incumbrances; whichi however 
rich the kingdom is» muil: undoubtedly* 
end in Bankruptcy : I have in a former 
letter (hewed, that the kingdom may fup^ 
port this debt vaftly increafed, and even 
rife like a phoenix out of the ruins of it : 
no one can fay that this is not poflible^ 
but at the fame time it depends on a for- 
tunate conjunfture, and various advan- 
tages centering in one point. So that 
there is no reafon to wifli for the ex- 
periment. 

Whatever may be the event, the plain 
fad is, that the great fyftem of trade and 
manufadlure have carried the kingdom to 
a heigth, in which they cannot probably 
fupport it ; or, in one word, have ren- 
dered our ftate greats but extremely pre^- 
carious. And this is fo ftrongly the cafc^ 
that the nation has perhaps, of all others 
in the univerfe, the leaft reafon to congra- 
tulate herfelf on her fudden riie to fucb 
bouttdleis power. 

>.• . . . *. 

For 
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For it is not the pofleffion of great 
riches and formidable power that con- 
ftitutc the r^a/profpcrity of this kingdom ; 
but on the contrary, the mere durability 
of her profperity ; and it would not be a 
difficult tafk to prove, that this durability 
lefTens almoft in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the wealth and power. We have 
had great fuccefs in arms, but unfortu- 
nately, our mod brilliant wars (to rcafon 
for a moment on the principles of thofe 
wbofe dodlrines I am at prefent oppofing) 
are merely the means of exhaufting us, 
but never thofe of repairing or adding to 
our flrength. 

If trade and manufacture are made our 
grand fupports, we are inconfiftent, if we 
do not pufh our advantages by enlarging 
both ; or at leaft of making fuch acquifi- 
tions, as (hall repay us fome of that itii- 
menfe waftc of wealth which atchieved 
the conqueft. On the contrary, we con* 
quer at the expence of hundreds of mil- 
lions, only to (hew our generofity in giv- 
ing back to our enemies. I need not ob-' 

fervCjL 
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jferve, that this has ever been the fatality 
of this country, and is a ftrong proof, of 
how little avail our riches and our power 
are, if they only enable us to make con* 
quefts, which we are neceffitated to re- 
{tore. I fay neceffitated ; it is our con- 
ftitution, that apack of rafcals, who have 
been idle thro' a war, (hould f iggle them- 
felves into power, and to preferve it patch 
up our peace ; this has been the cafe ever 
fince king William's reign j and I fhall 
venture to prophecy, that it ever will be 
the cafe, till we have a king on the throne, 
who enters as much into the fpirit of a 
war as that prince did. 

For what (hould we be fo eager to gain 
immcnfe wealth and power, which, from 
their quick rife and magnitude, cannot be 
permanent ? AH that Britain can fairly 
affert to have gained by them, has been 
the entertainment during the period of a 
war, of. half a fcorc extraordinary Ga- 
zettees • this is the real fadl; and every 
Gazettee, at a moderate computation, add- 
ing five millions fterling to her national 
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debt. If thefe efFcds of her greatnefs are 
more defirable than that more modeft 
ftate, but durability of national advanta- 
ges, which I have mentioned as the effedt 
of a very different condudt of har- 
monizing agriculturci manufaftures, com- 
merce and population ; I mail: confei$ my- 
felf utterly nciiftaken. 
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LETTER XVI. 

")/ the prefent War between the Russians 
and the Turks, and its Confequences re^ 
iative to the Inter efis j/'England. 

IN a former letter, I gave you my opi- 
nion on the idea entertained by fome 
modern politicians, that the Ruffian em- 
pire bid fair for attaining univerfal mo^ 
larchy; and expreffed myfelf of different 
fentiments, from the immenfity and great 
lifference of the countries (he would pro- 
3ably fir ft mafler ; fince I wrote that 
letter^ I have feen a manufcript relation, 
Df a plan for improving the vaft dominions 
^f the Ruffians, which it is affirmed, I 
know not how truly, has been debated in 
the councils of her imperial mijefty; and 
fome edifts fince iflucd, that (hew an ap- 
probation of it i and give fome reafons to 
fuppolc when a peace happens, that it will 
be more confidcred. ^ 

The principal propofition is> to draw 
all the inhabitants from the northern and 
caftern parts of the empire, and plant 

them 
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them in the fouthern provinces, which ex- 
tend from Poland to the Euxine and Caf- 
pian Teas i to people fully the trad to the 
fouth-weft oiF Pcterlburg and Mofcow, 
particularly the Ukraine, Little and Crim 
Tartary, and all the provinces on the two 
ieas, to unite them with fuch conquefts 
as m^y be made from the Turks. Leav- 
ing all Siberia, the Tartarian and northern 
trafts, fo many abfolute defarts. 

It is aflerted^ that the emprefs has twen« 
ty millions of fubjedts, but is unable to 
draw from them a force proportioned, by 
reafon of their being fcattered over fuch 
immenfe countries. 

The idea is as bold a one as could be 
conceived, for the fouthern tradts of the 
empire are well known to confift of as 
fertile tra<fls of land as any in Europe* 
all the productions of agriculture that arc 
exported from Ruflia, particularly hemp 
and flax, being the produce of the U- 
kraine • the fouthern trads of the Don 
and the Wolga, are a mo id, rich foil; 
thofe on the Euxine and Cafpian fcas, 

fome 
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feme of them dryer and more hitiyi 
but wonderfully adapted to cultivation ; 
and the provinces now conquered from the 
Turks^ and which it is not doubted but 
the emprefs wjll retain, having caufed the! 
Daths of allegiance to be adminiftered to 
ill the inhabitants, as faft as fhe conquered 
them. All thefe provinces are fome of 
the rieheft and moft fruitful in Europe ^ 
ind if they were peopled on this^ or any 
plan, would form an empire much more 
powerful than the Ruffian is at prefent.- 

But the Situation of this U2l&, of coun- 
try is, if any thing, more important thari 
the richnefs of the foil.* It preferves the' 
communication with the Baltic, incliiding" 
the province of Livonia, &c. and the city 
3f St. Peterfburg, with all the trad: be- 
tween them and the Euxine^ which bor- 
ders on Poland, Lithuaii:)ia, and Turkey; 
Thus the great ftrength of the empiref 
would be concentered in that part, wherd 
attacks could alone be apprehended^ where* 
it rcight be ufed with the great^ft proba- 
bility of making acquifitions of importance^ 

N • Wi^ 
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\vlth the vaft advantage of being ready 
for fuch wars, without defarts, of a thou- 
fand miles to penetrate, which has always 
hitherto been the cafe. 

But relative to future operations againft 
the Turks, thfe importance of thefe fou- 
thern tradts being filled with people, and 
cultivated is immenfe ; the greateft ac-» 
quifitions which the Ruffians can look to, 
even in their boldefl: fucceflcs, are the Eu- 
ropean provinces of jthe Turkifti empirci 
This acquifition indeed might move the 
jealoufy of the German potentates to k 
great a degree, as to render it next to im- 
ppffible to be madej but neverthelefs, the 
views towards it may remain the fame, 
and the confequences of it debated. 

Such an acquifition, whil? the fouthem 
provinces of the Ruffian empire remain de- 
farts, would be comparatively of fmall con- 
fequence; for while the immenfe tradts bfe- 
tween Mofco and theNiefterare waftes,thc 
morefouthernconquefts would be as it weife 
cut off from the main body of the empire^ 
and at fuch a diftance, that all idea of anti- 
quity 
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quity andcompadlnefs would be deftroycd 2 
whereas if the vaft defarts of Siberia, and the 
Oorthern tradts of the empire were heg-* 
led:ed, and thefe more. valuable provinces 
peopled, the whole weight and force o£ 
the empire would bear immediately upon 
Turkey, and readily unite the conquefta 
with the original. 

The great objedt would be to extend 
the empire undivided to the Mediterranean 
fea ; fo as to poffefs in one continued tradi 
of cultivated country, all the provinces 
that bordered on that fea, and extended 
to the Euxine, Cafpian, and Baltic, which 
would certainly comprehend a trad: fitu- 
ated in the moft advantageous manner for 
wealth and power^ that can poiiibly lie 
imagined* 

Thefe it muft be confefled are vaft plans 
of greatnefs ; but they do not feem to be 
impoffible, or even improbable. There 
is in the Turkifti provinces in Europe, a 
principle of infccurity that has never beeii 
changed ; it is the bulk of the inhabitants 
being Greeks, the remains of the antient 
N 2 Greek 
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Greek cmpife of the Eaft, which t^ai 
overthrown by the Turks under Mahomet 
the Second ; i governing people that do 
not mix and become one with the p^d|)fe 
governed, muft ever be infecure. Mon- 
tefquieu has illuftrated this maxim by ma* 
fly inftances much to the purpofe. 
-^The Greeks throughout the Turkrfli 
European provinces are very numerous, 
miferably oppreffed by the Turks, diffe- 
rent from them in language, manners and 
religion ; of the Greek churchy whereof 
the fovereigns of Ruflia are the headj 
and to whom, fince Peter the Great's 
time, they have conftantly turned their 
eyes for fupport. A fpecimen of this has 
been fcen in the quick and aftive fubmif- 
fion of the provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia to the Ruffians, and their flock- 
ing in crowds with the greateft haftc, \,o 
fwear allegiance to the emprefs as their 
fovereign. The Greeks of the Morea 
Were likewife the fame, and fbewed the 
iame cagernefs to take arms, the moment 

' ' thcjr 
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they were countenanced by a foFcign 
power. 

This is a circumftance incredibly fa- 
vourable to the Ruffians, they have the 
advantages of fighting in a country where 
every pcafant is a friend ; and whatever 
acquifitions they make, will be of a peo- 
ple who wifli to be their fubjedls : fuch 
acquifitions are in their nature fecure, and 
not liable to thofe revolutions, which arc 
pretty fure to happen, when all the power 
that is ufed is founded in force alone^ 
Acquifitions under ft^ch circumftances are 
infinitely defirable tg Ruffia, as their fitu- 
ation brings them nearer to the Mediter- 
ranean, and gives theni the full command 
of the Black Sea. 

Relative to future and greater acqui- 
fitions, which it is, highly probable the 
prefent war will bring them, they will 
doubtlefs pufli for Conftantinople 5 the 
fate of that capital, while two vi<3:orious 
Ruffian armies prefs them liard, and gain 
the point, which they never were able to 
gain-before in any of their fprmer war^, 
N 3 that 
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that of wintering in Turkey, every ono 
muft allow is extremely precarious. 

Here it is exclaimed by fome, that vaft 
empires are not fo eafily overturned — — 
that a fuccefsful campaign or two may 
make a great noife in the world, without 
its following that a nation is to be over- 
turned ■ that the events of war are at 
beft uncertain ■ and altho* the Ruffi- 
ans are mafters to the Danube, yet they 
have much to do before they can get to 
Conftantinople. 

This argument is very plaufible, but it 
does not therefore include all the circum- 
ftances perfectly peculiar to the prefent 
conjunfture, and which make it literally 
an exception to all others. For it fhould 
be confidered, that the Ruffians, by a 
train of uncommon fuccefs, and many 
vidlories, have not only depreffed the fpi- 
rits of the Turk beyond all example, but 
have abfolutely conquered Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, Boflarabia, all Little Tartary, and 
the Crimmea, moft of the traft between 
the Euxine and Cafpian feas, comprehend- 



wg 
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ing the Georgia's, and have wintered in 
Ifflis, the capital of the kingdom. They 
have further been long employed at Azoff, 
in fitting out a very formidable fleet for 

the attack of Conftantinople ^their 

navy in the Archipelago is clearly mafter 
of that fea, and will attack the Darda- 
nelles at the fame time : while thefe ex- 
peditions are in motion, the grand Ruffian 
army will march to Adrianople, and that 
in Georgia attack the Turkifli provinces 
on that fide \ and at the fame time that 
thefe various plans are in adtion, the Turk 
has upon his hands the rebellions of the 
Greeks, and that of Egypt; if all thefo' 
circumftances are confidered, it will not 
appear at all romantic to fuppofe, that 
greater fuccefs \vi this war muft attend the 
Ruflians than in any former ; and that the 
Turks, from the time of Bajazet to the 
prefent, never had fo fevere a ftorm'to 
weather. 

The probable event is clearly the ^ti-^ 

truftion of the Turkifli power in Europe, 

as far at leaft as the circumftances hither- 

N 4 to 
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%o mentioned prognofticate ; but if tho 
German powers unite, in order to prevent 
fuck a vaft acceflion to the Ruffians, then 
the turn of affairs cannot be conjedlured, 
but they would probably terminate very 
differently. European Turkey would be 
^ vaft addition to the Mufcovite power j 
but I do not think it would pave the way 
by any means to univerfal empire. The 
grand feignior driven into Alia, and pro* 
bably at peace, or more likely a truce 
with Ruffia, would be at leifure to deftroy 
the rebels of Egypt, and unite all the 
power of his Afiatic territories. When 
Jie -was fomewhat recovered, the war 
would again break out with Ruffia ; for 
^e may bp certain, that the Turks wdu14 
pever leave* Europe without infinite cqn- 
|:ention to return, and endlefs wars i npr 
pould the Ruffians well think of pufliing 
ttheir conquefts far upon the Turks in Afia, 
frorn the diftance and vaft extent of thoft 
provinces, which would involve them in 
grisater mifchief§ than the power of their 
^ncmies. Thus the acquifition of Euror 
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pcan Turkey would bring with it the at*» 
tendance of a perpetijal war, in which 
great fuccefs would roufe all Perfia and 
Arabia to arms, and certainly excite fuch. 
a jealoufy in the European potentates, as 
to lay the foundation of a ftorm too gc« 
neral for the power of the Ruffians to 
adventure. 

The acqulfition therefore with a vlev^ 
to univerfal monarchy would undoubtedly 
fail of its end ; but if undertaken and pur«- 
fued upon more moderate principles, with 
a view to enlarge the wealth and trade of 
the empire, rather than making it a mere 
ftep to further conquefts, it would thea 
prove of infinite importance, and be the 
means of difFufing commerce, manufac- 
tures, riches, and population over all thoie 
fouthern provinces ; the confequence of 
which I have already explained. All the 
produdts of thele fertile tradls would be 
conveyed "by water diredly to Conftanti-. 
nople with the utmoft facility; all the 
hemp and flax, which nQW take fuch a 
yaft circuit to get to Peterlburg, would 
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have a ready water carriage to the Medi- 
terranean; add to this^ that European 
Turkey produces numerous very valuable 
commodities, which, with fuch induftry 
as the Ruiiians have exhibited fince the 
time of the great Peter, would alone open 
a trade in their ports, which they have 
been far enough from pofleffing fince the 
dominion of the Turks. The connection 
of the three, feas, the Mediterranean, the 
£uxine, and the Cafpian, with the pof- 
ilbffion of the rich provinces adjacent, 
would open a traoe in thofe regions, which 
would probably draw all the riches of Per- 
fia to it. 

Thefe circu^nftances could not fail en- 
larging in a very great degree the com- 
merce of the Ruffian empire; and they 
would probably increafe their naval power 
in proportion. Here comes the queftion; 
Where lies the intereft of England in fucb 
revolutions ? 

In whatever light we view thefe fuppo- 
fcd conquefts, I do not fee any reafon to 
dread thepower of Ruffia by fea, from thence 

equalling 



^ equalling that of England. They might 
gain immenfe wealth by their falc of pro* 
dudls, and add much to their fhipplngt 
without fuch a degree of naval power 
being the confequence. The maritime 
ftrength of Holland and England did not 
arife from the fale of produfts, but the 
one from being for an age the carriers of 
the whole world ; and the other from car- 
rying on great commerce in every quarter 
of the globe, and having the fole fupply 
of the moft advantageous colonies the 
world ever knew. The greateft empires 
upon earth, whofe riches and produifls are 
immenfe, do not therefore pofTcfs naval 
power, which depends on a union of cir- 
cumftances very different from, and al- 
moft incompatible with great power by 
land. To whatever pitch of greatnefe the 
Ruffians may arife, it will undoubtedly be 
by land, not fea. And confidering our 
alliance, I rnay fay natural alliance with 
that empire, we have great reafon to ex- 
pe(fl advantages, rather than evils, from 
their fucceeding the Turks in Europe, 

who 
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who have fo long, in the way of com- 
merce, been fuch faft friends to the 
French, and, occafionally fo, in arms. 

What may happen in a diftant period 
is very difficult to conjedure, and is very 
little to the purpofe. The naval power 
of England will fall into the loweft de- 
cay of itfelf, without the fuperior power 
of any nation being able to haftcn it, 
when a train of miferable politicks has 
driven the Americans before their time to 
independency, the trade of this country 
will fink, and with it that naval power 
which was created by it. When fuch a 
period arrives, it will matter very little to 
this nation, whether the Ruffians have an 
hundred or a thoufand fail of the line; 
but as to their being formidable to us while 
tye preferve the power we poflefs at pre- 
fent, it is a vain idea. 

It fhould be remembered, that when 
the Ruffian empire has enlarged her do- 
minions by the acquifition of Turkey in 
Europe, (he will then have no neighbour 
from whom to conquer, but fuch as differ 

froQi 
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from her in every particular, and that can 
keep nations diftind: : the Perfians are too 
powerful to fear hen Germany is the 
bulwark of Europe, and united is beyond 
domparifon more powerful than ever Ruffia 
will be; Poland is a vaft country, inha- 
bited by a people who abhor the Ruffians i 
and who, by long wars, will acquire an 
artificial ftrength denied by her conftitu- 
tion ; befides, a difference of manners, 
language and religion forbids the idea4 
That empire has therefore, in her prefent 
war againft the Turks, far more nume- 
rous advantages than fhe could ever hope 
for, in a future attempt at becoming flili 
greater. Befides, fuch an attempt would 
draw on her an alliance of foes, fufficient 
to overturn the power of fo extcnfive a 
territory from its foundations. 
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LETTER XVIL 

O/' Parties /« England. 

OF all the governments in Europe, 
none has been marked by fucfa ^ 
variety of parties as that of England* 
I. (hall not attempt a regular delineation 
of all that have by turns honoured and 
difgraced our country, or enter into an 
enquiry after their refpeftive condui^i 
theit vieWSj merits and fuccefs, Thefe in 
general are pretty well known ; but 1 fliall 
offer you a few remarks on that very re-* 
markable change in our conftitution^ for 
fuch I efteem it, which took place on the 
extindion of all our regular parties. 

From the tinpc of the civil wars, which 
gave rife to innumerable political feels, we 
may date the exiftence of thofe two grand 
parties, which were at different times dif- 
tinguifhed by different appellations, but 
mofl commonly known under thofe of 
Whig and Tory : the mofl material dodirinc 
of one was, to exalt the Crown to the 

pof- 
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poflcSon of all thoie prcrogitivcs at MrhkJk 
Charles the Firfl aimed : that ot the other> 
to limit the power of the Crovrn as much 
as pc^hle, ootil prerogative was fo much 
rcdoced, that the nation (hould be in fad 
the not in forai a Republick. The Tories 
were above all other things fad friends to 
the Houie of Stewart : the Whisrs faft 
friends to Liberty alone ; which^ on the 
Revolution, naturally threw them eagerly 
into the arms of the Houfe of Hanover* 

From hence it is very eafy to fee, that 
the Whigs were the true friends of their 
cteuntry^ and dcfcrved far better of their 
country than the Tories, whofe principal 
end was ever to enflave it. Now the ufe 
of parties clearly appears in this, the ex* 
iftence of the tenets of the Tories did not 
depend on that fcdt ; for all the friends, 
followers, end dependants of the Court 
were fuch in office and inclination, and 
regal authority in this kingdom has ever 
had a conftant tendency towards abfolute 
powers firft from open force, and then 
from fecret influence. The ufe even of 

the 
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the Tory party, therefore, was the giving 
rife to the Whigs ; were it only for ocea-'. 
fioning 'the being of the latter party* the 
life of parties in general would be cleatly 
decided^ 

One fet of men in the kingdortii being 
known to fet their hearts on meafures mif-c 
chievous to liberty, gives rife to a count^r^ 
fet, who prevents and counteracts theif 
evil iDte&tions, and thereby do their coun« 
try (ignal fervice. The ponflant tenout 
of our hiftory fliews us, that the Whigs 
have on more than one occafion been trut 
and fteady friends to their country, and \\a 
conilitution ; and in nothing more thaa 
in their regular oppfition to the Tories, wha 
were feldom free from machinating mii^ 
chief. 

A long feries of events, particularly the 
continued fuccefs of the Whig5, in retain* 
ing the power of adminiftration iii theif 
hands, brought the Tories into great dis- 
credit, and at laft fo much reduced them* 
that their decline of courfe brought down 
the luftre of the Whigs, and ended in the 

extina** 
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•xtinAion of both parties ; or rather in ^ 
change of names ; for inftead of Whig 
and Tory, they were diftinguiflicd by thofe 
of Court and Country^ And as either 
party came into power, . the other regu- 
larly went into oppofition ; the principal 
men of each were known by the whole 
nation; and there was a great point of 
honour among them, to adhere ftridlly to 
their engagements with their friends* 

In fuch a fituation of domeilic affairs, 
it was hardly poflible for fuccefsful at*' 
tempts to be made on the liberty of the 
fubjeft ; for thofe who were not influenc- 
ed by boneft and truly patriotic motives, 
had the incentive of mere party to ani- 
mate them ; which, with the ftrength of 
imion ever powerful among them, formed 
a barrier, againft which the Court, however 
fuccefsful in flightcr matters, could not 
carry many adts unfavourable to liberty. 

But what fpedtacle have we had before 

our eyes (ince thefe parties have been abo-- 

liflied ? In one period, we found the Court 

without the appearance of an oppofition 

O in 
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in parliament, tho' that period was tlit 
moft cxpcnfivc one to the kingdom thai 
had ever hecn known, --r-* And at olhcr 
times, when defjgns extremely dattgeron* 
to the conftitution have been hatcfaingi 
and even executing, nothing has appeared 
like that firm oppofition, that band of 
iren of mutual ideas, which has fo often 
favcd this government : little mifefabfc 
divifions, whofc arrangements have bettn » 
various as the chinccs on the dice, have 
by turns diftrafted the country, butncvfer 
made three efforts in any* great or manly 
caufe, that fhewed firmnefs Or principte. 
No regular party cxifting ; the breath of 
the day has formed, diflblved and change 
ed oppofitions : no tie or cohneftipn btiing 
found among any fct of men, they haVe 
falfen by turns into the moft unnatural 
unions imaginable one week, and betrajrcd 
them the next, until at laft it is come 
to fuch a pafs, that the CrOwn has no 
party to fear, or that can controul its ope- 
rations, however fatal they may be in fa- 
ture times : no body is againft the Court, 

but 
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but thoTe put joi povyier, or xatlicr that are 
act iafkieDoed ^ fo that (a itw perions ex- 
cepted;) U^ meafure of the Crown's adhe- 
rents is the ^eafure of its ability :to in-* 
finance. Every fct of jciien, nay alaioft 
every man, Jba? been in and out, with,- 
and without ever^ other fet of men ^ fo 
that iiodiin^ .like the principle of a party 
i$ left in the nation* This revolution 
mufl: in the end have ^eat confequences i 
the.preient miserable difconnedlion among 
all ^e -^^t inen, and their dependants ' 
in the kinj^dom, .has thrown a greater 
{>ower into the hands of the Crown, thaa 
jui augmentation in the arniy of ten thou« 
iand men. 

. NoAing c-an be fo (hallow, « the con* 
gratulatioiis which have been made to the 
pieople in many publications, on the ex» 
tind;ion of party among us : it has been 
reprefentcd, as the greateft bleffing that 
could happen to this country, to have no 
more party broils didurb it i but I will 
venture to affcrt, that all the unintereft* 
log debates that ever happened between 
O 2 Whig 
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Whig and Tory, had better have, conti* 
nued and incrcafed, than the fpirit of the 
prcfent times have arifen among^us, which, 
Inftead of a union among certain^ men, 
that might in a day of need (land forth, 
and in Parliament refcue the conftitution 
from the evils that threaten it, has given 
birth to a fyftcm of repulfion, which fcts 
every man at variance with his neighbour* 
except the league kept together under one 
banner, by the influence of the Crown. 

At prcfent we have in the nation only 
one fet of men, that can pretend to the 
appearance of a party, which arc thofe 
who adhere to the Court on every quef- 
tion, in every bufinefs, and in every af- 
fair ; thefe men, who are ftridtly united, 
and under the minifterial banner, having 
a principle of union wanted by every o- 
ther fet, arc an overmatch for all. 

There has been in modern times, fincc 
cur grand parties difappeared, a notion 
ftrongly inculcated by various pedbns, 
that meafures form the only objed/ worthy 
the attention of Englishmen, but that 

men 
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men are below their notice ; if the mca- 
fure is good, what matters by whom it i§ 
criadled ? 

This reafoning is of a piece with that 
which makes the kingdom flourifliing, 
becaufe there are no parties in it. But 
furely we need only rcfledt on the events 
of our own hiftory to be convinced, that 
this is a moft falfe and pernicious idea : 
the whole tenor and event of it prove, 
that there are in all periods men who are 
to be truAed, and others in whom no 
confidence can be placed. The people of 
this country have not in a fingle inftance 
formed a general idea of men that was 
falfe or miftaken 3 patriots have deferted 
their caufe, and men have changed their 
principles 1 but the people have been fel* 
dom miflaken in praifing or condemning 
improperly ; they judge rightly of a man's 
actions, tho' they, cannot fee his heart ; 
but from long obfervance they deduce the 
general idea, that fuch and fuch men are 
more to be trailed than others. 

O 3 If 
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If there are men (and every period a- 
bounds with them) no good friend© to ihti 
conftitution i who care not what feecomesr 
of the publkk gooA, fo they tdk6 care of 
their fortunes ; who at fyottom had Hihidf 
lire under an abfoliite monarch, fuHy aMii 
to gratify their dcfires, than tintler a Ih* 
mited one, who is fometimes tied doWri hf 
the conftitution : If fuch men there are^ 
teho will be (o prepofterous asr to aflcfti 
that miafures are alone to be c6n^dei(tAi 
and that men are of little confequAiice? 
Will the pubiick forgive thoft ihat? fcaV» 
deeply injured them, and truft them, fee* 
caiife they execute feme meafurefi of g*-^ 
heral good ? Will it not rather and ]^&\f 
think, that the apparent good is but i 
tovtt to future evil ? They muft be ^ballow 
reafoners indeed, who can argue, that 4 
man is fafe to be trufted, becaufe he hai 
meafures unexceptionable. CromwelFl 
meafures were in foihe inftaiices as public 
fpirited as thofe of the Long Parlianaent^ 
was he an objeft therefore to be trufted I 

In 
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In whatever the liberty of the country 
is or can be concerned, there it i$ of great 
national confequence to be difregardlefs of 
meafures, and mofl attentive to men ^ 
becaufe the publick IhouM alws^ys fuppoie^ 
that thofe who have beeQ once adtive a- 
gainfl; liberty, will never be in any biit a 
ma&ed defence of it. 

It is beyond the pow^r of humanity to 
know who will and who will not deceive ; 
the people, while they conduft tbenafelyes 
on thi$ rule, maybe deccivisd and ^iftakenj 
but this does oot rend^ the coodu^ hfk^ 
feriof to a dii^Mreiit ows i if they chs^nge 
thmr ideas according to ilieg^fires, th^ cuf« 
fure to be deceived. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

Of the State ^Property in England. 
OME politicians have averted, that 



s 



the balance of power in a ftate depends 
on the balance of property ; but that the 
idea is erroneous, there have been repeat* 
cd proofs in our own hiftory : it is, how- 
ever, worth an enquiry into the prefent 
ftate of the property of the kingdom, to 
fee on what fide the balance probably, lies ; 
aiid to confider what other circumftances 
at prefent are likely to have an influence 
in breaking the balance of conflitutional 
power. 

The property of the Crown may be efti- 
mated at the amount of all that is within 
its power to fpend, give, or to name to: 
this amounts to about the fum of three 
millions per annum. 

I have heard it calculated, that the pro- 
perty of the Peers, Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral, is on an average eight thoufand pounds 
* • ayearj 
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a year» the number is 21 1» Uieir income 
therefore is 1,688,000 L , 

Suppofe we calculate the average of the 
Houfe of Commons at 4000 1. the total of 
^$^9 will givQ 2,232,000 1. 

The King X* 3*000,000 

The Lords — 1,688,000 

The Commons '■■ 2,232,000' 



Total .6,920,000 



The only eftimatc of the aijnual income 
of the nation that is calculated upon 
grounds probably true, is that of Mr. 
Toung, in his Tour through the north, who 
makes the income of England to be 
122,000,000 1. According to this pro- 
portion, we may fairly venture to call the 
whole of Great Britain and Ireland 
i 50^000,000 1. ^ht governing part of the 
kingdom therefore is 7, and the governed 

I43-' 

I do 
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I do not thinJc the power cf the King, 
Lords and Commons, bftdty reprciented 
b^ the proportion of i\A above three ftims, 
the firft much exceeds either of the other 
two : united with theLords^ he is doubtjp 
fuperior to the Commons ^ but a union ot 
them and the Lords turns the fcale againft 
hioL But other circumftances chaoge the 
appearance of the account, and give thre^ 
millions a greater power than 3,800^00011 

Suppofe ever fuch an union among 
either Lords or Commons^ fuch a body of 
men can never gain an influence from the 
weight of their own wealth, equal totbat 
which attends a much fmaller degree of 
riches in pofleflion, aqd under the diirec- 
tion of one perfon.— This we adually fee ; 
for what comparifon is there between the 
dependants on the Lords and Commons 
with thofe on the Crown. 

If the extent of this fuperiority is coft^^ 
ijdered with ever io. Httle attention* the 
power of the Crown» merefy from this great 
influence, will appear beyond all comjia- 

r^on 
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rifott more wfeighty, tfratt «vrr It it» 
fbrfttd under tlie^8tew»ff. But bcfid«r 
thfe foufce df power, thttt' tier -^ the 
prtrogatitrcs of the Crawn, ifvhich, tini? 
Bert: cxtenfite and trndcfiiicd a* fbrmcrfyrf 
ire yet by no mean^ of fmaff w incoih* 
iderable value in the fcale of power. 

There is furthermore the great and 
important flrength of the ftanding army, 
svhich is more confiderable, and far bet- 
:er provided, than that with which 
[Cromwell kept the realm in fubjeAion r 
he military power in England from the 
-egiments actually embodied, and the dif-^^ 
sanded veterans, which our frequent wars 
nake very numerous, and are all at the 
rail of the Crown ; thefe, upon the whole, 
jive a power to the Crown, exclufive of 
he dependance occaiioned by it, that is 
;qual to fome millions. 

.When ^ thefe points are well refle&ed 
)n, it will furely appear, that the power 
)f the Crown at prefent in England, by 
nfluence in^ parliament, or by open force, 

is 
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is infinitely greater than ever it was in 
any former periods. So great, that there 
does not remain any probability of this 
nation preferving its liberty, in cafe fhe 
comes to be governed by ^ prince who 
feeks arbitrary power« 



LETTER 
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LETTER XIX. 

Oftbelmp^rtanceoJ^ATioviALWEALTK; 
an interejiing Pajagefrom a French Au^ 
tbor tranjlated. 

I Have m6t with a paflage in a French 
author^ which I fliall make the fub- 
jedt of this letter. It contains many ad* 
mirable obfcrvations ; and very few that 
are exceptionable. ^^ I had looked upon 
•* populoufnefs,** fays the Frenchman, 
" as a fource of income. An abler man 
^ contradiifted me. It was my happinefs 
•* to liften to him, and he has taught me^ 
•* that, on the contrary, income is a fource 
" of populoufnefs. 

«* I greatly doubt, if TuUius Hoftilius, 
'• king of a country, in which we arc 
'* told every family had an acre of ground 
**« to fupply it with turncps and cabbages, 
•* whenever they could not make war, and 

procure better fubfiftence by plunder- 
•* ing their neighbours ; I doubt much, I 
** fay, if fuch a pripce excelled in dignity 

an 
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«* an ovcrfeer of negroes, who, exclufive 
«* of their owa wretched pittxairsc^, raijfe 
<* for thxir owner ^ valuable kind of com- 
•* modity. 

^ It appears, that nothing <:an qiovc 
«« without income ; that it h thi$ Which 
¥ conftitulcs the life aodioul ;0f aUt:HBP 
y Gulatioai But 4io fincome is 40Nbe ct- 
'^ j>caed without gre^t advances ^ .amd <he 
/^ ^dvance^ themfelves are iiot to be ex* 
<^ pe&edf unleTs the prxxJuce reaobes tg 
" die creation of income* 

<^ in fad« the xmiltiplicity and <liyQr£ty 
^< of the difi^erent profeilions of .i»at>* 
'* kind« is not only an advantage relative 
" to the convenicncies of life, in pro* 

curing which, each of thefc prcfeffipns 

i5 fcparately employed, but likewife in- 
" afmuch as it confers the cSk&s qf 

riches upon produds, ufelefe to oi» 
** man, at the fame time that they ar^s 
** ufeful to another in a different ftatioQi, 
•* Without Ihips we flaould have no oc- 
^* cafion for fhip-timber, nor withput 
f J>aint and foap for ftrong oils: 

*' We 
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^* Wemuft r€ct)lle<a, that tfaeufiud ulfe 
*« of things gives them the quality of 
** merchandize ;. tut it is their price alone 
^* which gives them that of riches. Wa- 
*' ter, woocU jpiinc, the fruits of the 
:*< earth, ice are goods j but the furplus 
<« of what the owner of them can con- 
^« fume is no riches^ unlefs a demand for 
^^ fuch focplus gives it a price* 

** it is this price which forms the re- 
** lative ftate of riches, twtween diiFercnt 
'* kingdoms, and even difiercnt provinces 
«* of the fame kingdom f baw^en all the 
^' branches^ fiore^n and domedic com^ 
** merce« Without a relative proporticrn 
'* between the prices of different: produe- 
«• ttons^ there is no order of riches that 
/* can CDunterbai»nce the cfFed:s of a re- 
•« ciprocai tommeice, decide die .regula- 
tive power of na;tions^ and regulate 
both the produce of real eftates,,a«lthe 
** qtrantity of.it due tq the fcHtereign. 
*' For this reafon, the price of the inwnc- 
f^ diatc fruits of the earidi ibould. be.tht 
*';^rmciipai objefi: of evefy hnded govern*- 

mentis 
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^^ ment's attention. Such ' governments 
" arc not to confider the ufual value of 
«* thcfe fruits, for their ufual value never 
*^ fails in rich nations ; whereas, for want 
'' of a price, the advances upon which 
" the produftions depend, fall to decay j 
^^ the productions ceafc ; indigence puts a 

flop to all the lucrative profeffions of 

people living in towns and cities ; and 
*^ reduces the inhabitants of the country 
•* to the ungrateful labours of a petty 
** cultur^p, whofe pitiful produce is fcarcc 
" fufficient for their own fubfiftance. 

^^ It is income that gives motion to 
** every profeffion ; it is therefore in* 
** come that creates and excites the de- 
** mands for every thing, and beftows the 
*^ quality of riches on every kind of pro- 
*^ duce. It is riches that reftore the ad* 
** vances neccflary to procure a new pro- 
" dua. 

*• An author, who in the beginning of 
^* this century pubHflied fome obfervations 
*• on the agriculture of a great kingdom^ 
^^ takes notice, that the expenditure did not 

pro- 
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*^ produce, on an average, above 26 per 
•« cent, for the king, the church, and 
•* the land-owner, exclufive of the 
^^ hufbandman^s annual reimburfements 
♦* as ufual. Here then is a deficiency, of 
•* four- fifths in the net produqe, not to 
•* fpeak of the impoveri(hment of the 
♦* lands, obliged to bear themfelves all 
•« the expences of fuch wretched culti- 
*• vation, and lie alternately fallow for 
** feveral years together, to be again able 
'* to yield a pitiful crop. At this period, 
^< almoil all the inhabitants lived in a 
•* moft abjedt (late of poverty, and were 
«* utterly loft to the ftate; for the net 
•* produce of the labour of men em- 
•• ployed in agriculture, will be as the net 
** produce of the advances above their 
♦* expences, and the net produce for the 
•* king, church, and land-owner, and all 
♦* the other clafles of men in a nation, 
•' will be as the net produce of the real 
^f eftates. Thus the more infufficient the 
*« jidvances, the lefs profitable will botti, 
♦^ men and lands be to the ftate. The 

P moft 
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*/ moft that can be expefted from poor 
♦• cottagers, who draw a wretched fub- 
•* fiftence from an ungrateful cultivadon; 
'* is to keep up in the country to no pur- 
•• pofe a populoufnefs deftitute o£ life and 
*' fpirit. 

/* As man does not grow to the earth j 
** to dig and plough is bis pennaijce, and 
•* not his employment, he is always look* 
*^ ing out for fome other to live by. In- 
•* tereft however will engage him to cul- 
*• tivate the earth, as long as he may do 
•* it by means of the animals created to 
•• ferve him : but you who would have 
*« a numerous people, offer them other 
*^ employments, and take care to procure 
•* yourfelf, by judicious and flout culti- 
** vation^ an income fufficient to reward 
** their induftry. 

" The ruling idea of war makes na- 
*^ tions fancy, that ftrength confift^ 
•• entirely in populoufnefs ; but the ^li- 
** litary part of a nation cannot a(^, or 
^* even fubfift, without the afliftance of 
*^ the labouring part. As little is it to 

^* be 
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*^ be fuppofed, that the riches of a ftate 
depends on the number of its fubjedls. 
No, it is only by means of riches that 
men can acquire and perpetuate riches, 
and that only as far as there is a juft 
proportion between men' and riches. * 
*' Nations are too apt never to think 
** themfclves populous enough ; they 
*• never fo much as dream that they want 
** work or wages to fupport a greater poi- 
** pulation ; and that men of no fortune 
are ufelefs in a country, where they 
cannot find fiich certain wages as may 
enable them to live by their labour. 
** It is true indeed, that the common 
** people in the country, when not em*- 
•* ployed by others, may make a ftiift to 
<* raife for their fubfiftence fome few 
" things of little value, which require 
** neither great expences, nor a labour' 
** of any continuance; and befides, ^ take 
** up but little time to arrive at matu- 
*^ rity; but thefe men, thcfe produc- 
•* tions> and the land that yields 
P 2 . ** them. 
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^^ themy are of no account in regard to 
«« the i^atc. / 

** For the earth to yield any income^ 
** it is requifite that the labour of the 
^^ huibafidman {hould give a net produce 
^' that fupporfs the other claiTes of men 
•* neceflkry in a ftate. Now there is no 
^^ expeding this from poor peafants^ who 
^^ till the earth with their hands^ or in 
** any other infufiicient manner. They 
^ have enough to do to procure a pitiful 
^^ fubfiftence for themfelves alone, with* 
^ out ever attempting wheat, which re- 
•* requires too much time, too much 
f^ labour, and too great an expcnce to be 
** raifed by men, who have nothing but 
** the labour of their hands to raife it 
^ with. It is not therefore to a fet of 
•^ wretched peafants, that you fhould 
*• leave the cultivation of your lands. 
^^ Bcafts alone (hould till and fertilize your 
fields. Nothing but a plentiful con*- 
^* fumption, a ready vent, and a free 
*^ ^nd eafy commerce^ both foreign and 

„ domeftic, 
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** domeftic^ can fecure that price which 
** conftitutcs your income. 

*' It is upon rich men alone that you 
^^ ought to depend for the eftabli(bing 
** a cultivation^ and rural commerce ca- 
^^ pable of enriching you^ of enriching 
** the ftate, and of opening a never-failing 
*• fource of riches^ by means of which 
** you may fecure to yourfelf a full en- 
1* joyment of all the fruits of both in- 
^< duftry and handicraft labour, fortify 
*' your frontiers, and have always ftrong 

armies and formidable fleets at your 

difpofal ; carry on in a grand manner 
^^ the publick works neceflary for ufe and 
^^ ornament ; and a£Ford fuch wages and 
" profits, as may tempt induftrious foreign- 
•< ers to fettle in the kingdom. 

** Thus on the police of agriculture, 
** and the commerce of its productions, 
*^ depends the management of the fi- 
<^ nances^ and of all the other branches 
^^ of adminiftaation in a landed flate. 

^^ Numerous armies are not alone fuf- 

*^ ficient to form a ftrong defence. 

P 3 *« With- 
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^* Without good pay you are not to cxpcfl: 
V good foldiers. 

" A war by fea or by land employs 
*• other means befides the ftrength of 
** men, and requires other and more 
** confiderable expenees befides that of 
•* fubfifting them ; fo that war is to be 
** fupported much lefs by dint of men 
*' than that of riches ; for as long as you 
** have riches to pay men well, 'you will 
" never want men to recruit your armies. 

** The more riches a nation can employ 
** in the annual reprodu6tion of riches, 
^' the fewer men in proportion will fuch 
•^ annual reproduftion require; and the 
** greater the net produce of agricul- 
** ture, the more men will be at the dif- 
** pofal of the government for publick 
*' works, and every other publick fervice; 
** the higher wages are the more ufeful 
** will thefe men be to the ftate by their 
♦* labour, and by their exrpences, which 
^* carry thefe wages back into circula-^ 
•* tion. 

•* Vid:ories 
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•* Vidlories in which you do your enc- 
f« my no other mifchief than kill his 
^' men^ can weaken him but little^ as 
'* long as he has wherewith to invite 
^ others into his fervice. An army of 
^ I oOjOpo men may be as good as an army 
-^ of a million : for no army, where pay 
^ never fails, can ever be deftroyed. It 
' then, too, becomes the intereft of the 
^ foldiers to flick to their colours, fince 
^ they cannot expeft better pay in any 
* other fervice. It is therefore riches 
^ that fupports the honour of zvxns^ 
' and recruit armies; and with how 
' much more reafon muA riches be al<« 
' lowed to fupport and extend every other 
^ kind of population.'* 
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L £ T T E R XX. 

Of the Manners of the Age, 

WE feldom fpeak impartially on the 
manners of the age ; too apt either 
to form an idea of general excellence be- 
yond all bounds of truth ; or elfe to re- 
gret the happy days of antiquity, and 
throw back all great and genuine merit to 
periods obfcured, by the mifty medium 
thro' which we view them. 

In the ideas that have been the moft 
current on the difference of manners, there 
are two great diflin<ftions, wbich in their 
excefs naa3rbefbund diftant fomewhat from 
truth. That pure and virtuous manners, 
are found only in obfcure ages, and fuch 
as polite ones call barbarous. The other, 
that virtuous manners are created by 
riches and luxury ; or at leaft never found 
but in polifhed, civilized and refined ftates 
and ages. 

Volumes have been written on thefc 
opinions, but the authors have given into 

an 
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an error not uncommon, of affixing the 
fame ideas to different terms ; and different 
ideas to the fame terms. If one clafs 
mean by virtuous manners, poliihed ones, 
amenity, politenefs and refinement, they 
are certainly right, in affigning it to ages 
of wealth and luxury ; and their opponents 
when they fpeak of virtue, meaning the 
fierce independancy, and harfher feelings 
of barbarians, are equally judicious in 
their inflances* 

But thefe ideas are both feemingly ex-- 
travaganti nor are purity and virtue, lap-? 
prehend, proper terms for charadlerifing 
the manners of an age. What manners, 
the rough or the mild, are befl friends to 
human nature ? With the one come fierce- 
nefs, cruelty, bloodfhed in torrents, vio- 
lence, endlefs and cruel wars, property 
for ever infecure, ignorance, and fuper« 
ftition. With the other, we fee the mean 
vices, fickly conftitutiohs, the fpleen, the 
mifchiefs of law, poverty in the extreme, 
&c» 
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In individuals the latter evils are worie. 
In a whole people, the former. 

The manners of the prefeilt agfc ifi 
'England are thofc of a wealthy, lu:Kuri- 
OU8, refined and learned people. Riches 
have poliflied every part of thcfe iflands, 
and wherever they have fpread their id- 
flaence, they ha.vc carried in their traiti 
civility, eafe and pleafure: they have 
given rife to new ideas, ne<v enjoyments, 
and made the luxuries of the rich admii' 
nifter employment to the poor.^ There 
is an air of poliihing and elegatice to be 
icen in every thiffg ; down to the minu- 
teft objefts, which is never to be fouftd \vL 
poorer countries, of pobrer 4ges. 

What can be more univerfal, than the 
efFeds of riches on manners in England ? 
We fee it every where, and in every 
thing 5 all ranks of the people increafiiig 
in expence, and endeavouring to vie with 
their fuperiors in the extent of it, and at 
the fame time neceflarily imitating their 
manners ; hence we fee a more refined 
civility, more attentive manners; fome 

aukward 
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aukward imitations^ it is true^ but in ge« 
neral a^ ftrong deiire to fignalize themfdvel 
in drefs^ equipage^ houfes, furniture^ a-« 
niufements, &c. 

Every one of thefe articles fliews the ge- 
neral ^ffe^s of riches fpreading thro* the 
people, and with them more poliihed man- 
ners. Examine the faftiions of dreft 
changing in a little country town, with al- 
moft as much rapidity as in the capital : 
and ftile of expence in every article^ much 
higher than thirty or forty years ago. And 
this difference of expence i» obfervable 
even among the loweft claffes, every twen- 
ty years bring an addition of fome little af- 
fair in drefs, which flicws the diftant ef- 
fcdls of inereafing luxury. 

But among the claffes rather higher this 
truth is more apparent. I do not confine 
myfelf to the capital, but if you take a 
view of the ranks in country towns, what 
a wonderful improvement within thefe 
thirty or forty years. To fee how wcH 
in point of diet, &c. all that rank of peo- 
ple, which may be claffcd as inferior 

traded- 
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tradefmen and ihop-keepers» live : their 
tables are ferved as well as thofe of rich 
merchants were an hundred years ago: 
their houfes good and ornamented ; what 
formerly was a.downfall gable end> cover- 
ed with thatch^ is now brick an^ tile, and 
a faflied front, with white pales before it » 
and the furniture flrangely improved from 
thelafl age; in drefs, fee the fons and daugh- 
ters tricked out in all the little ornameiits 
which make a country church gay^ gro- 
gram changed for filk, and thoufands of 
ribbons where packthread once fufficed. 
See the amufementsof thefe people; they 
jrefort to their theatres, and are buiy in 
vifits, and tea-drinkings and cards; as 
much ceremony is found in the aflembly 
of a country grocer's wife, as in that of a 
couhtefs ; all this is mere wealth ; the na- 
tural efFcft of riches, and muft inevitably 
bring on a change of manners ; that is a 
decreafe of rufticity, more polifh, mild- 
nefs ; a fofter humanity. 

In fuperior ranks, what efFo ts of ex- 
pence are every day made! Until thcfe 

feem 
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feem to be no clafs^ in which the man of 
foiall private fortune can be arranged* 
An income of two or three hundred pounds 
a year in the laft age^ was reckoned a de« 
cent hereditary patrimony ; or a good efta» 
blifhment for life ; but now, no fuch be- 
ings exift. AH country gentlemen give 
into fo many local expences, and reckon 
tbemfelves fo much on a par^ that a fmall 
eftate is now but another word for flarv- 
ing ; of courfe few are to be found, but 
they are bought up by greater neighbours, 
or become mere farms. 

The way of living and manners in fuch. 
a fyftem of expence, muft neceffarily be 
improved in every circumftance that re* 
gards appearance, (hew, elegance, &c. 
all that foftening, to which we give the 
term politenefs, mufl gain ground, and 
the rougher parts of that old and famous 
Englifli plainncfs and honefty, give way 
for refinement, and a regular imitation of 
the higher ranks. 4 

Look into a family in thefe days, that 
pofiefs an income of a thpufand pounds 

'a year i 
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a year ; you will find every article 6f ex^ 
pence almoft that can be named^ h^ve jfbfne 
place in their accounts. You will find not 
only equipages, but a (hew of fa£hion and 
change in them ; you will fee improve-* 
ments in the houfe — rich furniture — a re- 
gular table — company, entertainments, &€• 
You will find journies of amufement, ex- 
peditions to the capital, or fome fpaw — 
you will find the publications of the day— 
probably mufic, perhaps billiards, and 0- 
ther marks, .which, would have been far 
enough from the cafe an hundred years 
ago I every thing (hews luxury in excefs j 
that is a fyflem of expence, the foundation^ 
for which is hardly to be conceived ; and- 
this will be the remark, take what cl^S 
you pleafe for the objcdt of your view. 

The real ftate of the cafe is, that man- 
ners are birt another word for degrees of 
wealth : are you a nation poor as rats, I 
am clear that your manners are fierce as 
brutes. Are you a people in poflefllon of 
immenfe wealth, it it equally evident, that 
you are poliflied, refined, and fo forth. 

Nor 
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Nor is this miftaking the caufe loir the ef« 
led ; as manners will never gain wealth 1 
on the contrary, it is ever wealth t;hat 
forms the manners. Of thefe truths need 
we greater proofs, than the plainnefs and 
fimplicity of the manners of all the na- 
tions recorded in ftory, while they were 
poor ; and on the contrary, the luxurious 
refinement of the fame people when they 
became rich. > 

But the inftances hitherto given, are 
thofe which moft concern the great body 
of the people ; if you rife to thofe who 
pofTefs or acquire great riches^ it is no lon« 
ger expence, but profufion and manners 
are not elegant, but fafliionably capri- 
cious ; you then come into the exo^ifcs of 
cuftoms and ideas that change with the 
day ; the mere creature of tafte. People 
in this country that gain wealth, gain e- 
very thing: this is political in a com- 
mercial view, but it has very bad confc- 
quences : merchants, manufaifturers, even 
farmers in fome counties, landlords who 
have raifcd their rents, placemen, in a 

, word. 
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word^ all whofe incomes are greats no won- 
der from what fource ; all are boundlefs 
in their expences, they imitate in every 
particular the life of the richeft grandees 
in the nation. Sumptuous edifices^ the 
moft coflly furniture^ the bigheft decorat- 
ed grounds^ lakes, temples^ and plantati* 
ons, the choiceft wines, the richeft tablcsi 
the moft luxurious and exp^nfive amufe- 
ments, thefe are what we evWy day meet 
with in the houfes of no body knows 
who.— -Manners are in fome natyral and 
eaiy ; in others they are the effects of imi* 
tation ; but in the aggregate of both^ name 
me the proportionate wealth of the coun- 
try, and I will declare the proportionate 
civility and refinement of it. 

We have writers, it is true, who con- 
demn all this refinement at prefent in Eng- 
land ; and declare, that we are fo much 
the more unhappy a people ; making their 
own country an inftancc of that general 
idea I mentioned at the beginning of this 
letter; but it is the fpirit of idle decla- 
mation, that can alone give afiiftancc to fo 

ideal 
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ideal an argument. The prefent refine- 
ment of our manners, which is the child 
of wealth, is advantageous to every rank 
of life ; becaufe it core edls the afperities 
of our tempers, inclines the people to hu- 
manity and benevolence, makes charity 
liberal and extenfive, gives us generous 
ideas of mankind in general, foftens the 
more rugged virtues, and renders all ami- 
able. To condemn without difcrimina- 
tion the caufe which works fuch ciFedts, 
is to (hut ones eyes to the cleared day. 

But while I allow, and fufEciently va- 
lue thefe undoubted effedtsjlct me acknow- 
ledge, that there is a dedudlion to be made 
in the general account, from the influence 
6f great wealth, which (hould never be 
overlooked: this. is the vice oi venality : 
riches and luxury bring on fuch a fyftem 
of expence in 'all ranks of the people,' 
that all are to be bought. Every man 
. living to the utmoft extent of his fortune, 
and many beyond it, are all eager for 
every fort of poft, otlice, job, place, pen- 
iion, and bribe i in a free cojiftitution like 
' Q ours. 
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ours^ this^ it mufl be allowed^ may prove 
a miferablc evil ; in arbitrary govern- 
mentSt like that of France^ it is none. 
But this evil, after all^ is rather an abufe 
6f riches than a quality in them ; for, 
however difficult the tafk, yet moft cer- 
tainly there is no impoffibility in efcapiflg 
this influence. 

You muft excufe the curforily manner 
in which I have ventured thefe remarks ; 
the fubje(ft is delicate^ but your candor is 
great. 



Adieu. 



LETTER 
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L E T T E R XXL 

The prefent State of Architectute in 
England. 

T Cannot hj any means fubfcribe to your 
opinioii, although you quote examples 
that I revere in the fame way of think-* 
ingy that the ftate of the fine arts in Eng* 
land is at prefent low, or at lead mode- 
rate, compared with othcrages,— — Your 
inflancing tl>e reign of Charles the Firft 
is furely pnjufl:^ for the munificence of 
the prince in entertaining feveral fordga 
artifts in England, how great their abili-> 
ties and fame, mnft not be too quickly 
quoted as a charader of the age in this 
country. I (hall confine myfelf at pre- 
fent to Archite<^ure, and referve the other 
arts, termed tbefine^ for the fubje<ft of fu- 
ture Letters. 

From the death of Sir Chriflopher Wren 

to the prefent reign, this art was certainly 

at a very low pitch in Britain. This was 

,not owing to a want of expjcnfive ercc- 

Qja tions, 
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tions, for there were many ; fcveral in the 
capital^ and many in various parts of the 
kingdom ; but the architefts were men of 
mifcrable talents, and worfe taile. In that 
period Weftminfter Bridge is an excep- 
tion, but it was executed from the dcfign 
pf a foreigner. What miferablc piles are 
the ManfionHoufe, and the Horfe Guards! 
Of the houfes of individuals at London, 
not one of fingular merit. 

But in the prefent age a new foul has 
animated our architects ; a tafle ui^known, 
finec the days oflnigo; the number of 
edifices raifed of late years, in which mag- 
nificence is rivaled only by genuine beau- 
ty, is immenfe; and form a greater and 
richer fyftem of improvement, than is to 
be met with in an equal number of years 
in any country in Europe. I (hall name 
a few inftances, which will fet this mat- 
ter ip a light tolerably clear. 

HOLKHAM. This palace, raifed by 
that truly great architedl the Earl of Lei- 
cefter, m^iy not be improperly mentioned, 

ag 
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as the ftrongeft mark of the revival of 
tafte among us ; fince this was built, we 
have had numerous inftances i but Hoik'- 
ham feemed to lead the way. The re- 
proach of our edifices had long been bea^ 
vinefs: Vanbrugh'^ genius feemed that of 
the Ifle 5 but this houfe ftarted at once to 
the perfedlion of the oppofite. 

Spencer House in the Green Park is 
a beautiful building : the front is uncom- 
monly elegant i light; and richly orna- 
mented ; but not in profufion : it is a 
building that does honour to the age. 

The Circus at Bath, would alone go 
far in giving one a good idea of the ta(le 
of an age. It is magnificent, elegant^ 
and light. It does honour to the abilities 
of the architedt, and to the charafter of 
the nation. 

Keddleston is light and magnificent, 

and as original in the contrivance as any 

houfe in Britain \ it certainly ranks among 

0^3 thofe 



t 
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thofe cflForts of taflc and genius that do 
honour to the prefent age. 

The buildings at Durham Yard have 
infinite merit : the idea was great, the 
execution bold, and the complete cfFea 
gives one an example of v^hat that noble 
river the Thames is capable of, were we 
attentive to decorate her as (he deferves. 

Black Fr cars Bridge is another work, 
that will do lafting honour to the king- 
dom and the age ; it is remarkable, that 
London (hould fo long poflefs the firft 
bridge in the world, and at laft be ex- 
ceeded only by herfclf. The two bridges 
are fpeftacles that draw the attention and 
applaufe of all Europe ; many are the fo- 
reigners that have come from diftant parts 
of Europe principally to view fuch build#* 
ings in this capital, as are to be met with 
in no other part of the world. 

Numerous other edifices, both publick 
and private, have been crcfted in this age, 

that 
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that contribute greatly to fupport the cha- 
racter of it, and revive that of the na- 
tion, which had funk fo low ui architec- 
ture after the raifing St. Paul's. But what 
I have now mentioned are ftriking proofs, 
that England is very far from being back- 
ward in the national improvement of ar- 
chitefturc : they much exceed any thing 
eredled during the fame period in any o- 
thcr part of Europe. 

It has been too much the fafhion to ri«* 
dicule every thing at home, and praifc 
only what is found abroad ; this was re- 
markably the tafte during the reigns of 
the two Firft George's ; every traveller to 
France and Italy came home full of the 
praife of all he had feen, and with fove- 
reign contempt of all he found at home 5 
to a degree utterly ridiculous, while we 
poflelTed feveral buildings, fuperior to any 
thing moft other countries could (hew ;— 
but we may now bbferve, that this filly 
admiration of every thing abroad wears 
out ; the charader of the nation revives, 
foreigners in greater numbers are found in 
Q 4 London; 
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London ; and where one Engliftimafl tra- 
velled in thofe reigns, ten now go the 
grand tour : inxked to fiich a pitch is the 
Ipirit of travelling come, in the kingdom, 
that there is fcarce a citizen of large for- 
tune, but what takes a flying view of 
France, Italy, and Germany- in a fummer's 
excurfion ; this general fpirit of /travelling, 
makes fo many perfons acquainted with 
the productions of the fine arts abroad, 
that travellers, inclined to the marvellous, 
dare not exert their talent, for fear of 
being detedled : and I doubt not but this 
is one reafon, why we fee at prefcnt more 
to praife at home, and lefs to admire 
abroad. 

But although much has been done to 
ornament the capital of thefe kingdoms, 
yet it muft be confefTed, that London yet 
remains in many refpedts a very inelegant 
city i there are now many buildings in it 
of ftriking merit, but there wants more 
decency and neatnefs in the fecondary 
parts. The approaches to it are gene- 
rally bad; the flreets themfelves want 

regularity ; 
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regularity I and what is unpardonable^ 
even the new built ones are almoft as irre- 
gular as thofe of Charles the Second's 
reign. The materials for all common e« 
difices, VIZ. bricks, are moft infufFerably 
bad, to a dc;grce that deftroys the beauty 
of half the buildings about town, making 
them feem of dirt and mud, rather than 
brick; this is remarkable, even in that 
noble pile Durham -yard, of which fome 
parts of the principal front are fo difguifed^ 
that a fpedtator cannot but feel the injury, 
in the ftrongeft manner, 

A law might furely be ena(Eled againft 
ufitig or making fuch deteflable materials^ 
by having all bricks undergo a furvcy or 
examination before fale, that are made 
near London ; which would put a ftop to 
many of the kilns, which are a nuifance 
to fo many neighbourhoods. Good bricks 
would be brought from the country by 
the Thames, and from other parts by fca ; 
and if the expence of building arofe 3 
or 4 per cent by this, it would be Jio evil, 
but perhaps a benefits 

It 
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It is fl remark thai has been often re* 
peated> that our kings are lodged like 
beggars ; which is the more wonderful, as 
BO man can doubt, but any minifter could 
|;et a vote annually for any moderate fom 
6f money for that pUrpofe, without a 
twentieth part of the clamour which at* 
tends half the votes that do pafs. Fifty 
thoufand pounds a year, for ten years, 
IfTOuld efied the purpofe magnificently f 
but if it was granted for twenty years. I 
know not where the evil would be, as the 
expenditure of the money would be at 
home, encourage our own induftry, and 
do honour, I hope, to the tafte of the 
kingdom. Very difiFcrent efFeds from 
the pay of armies in Germany, or fub«^ 
fidizing German princes. If it is faid, 
that fuch a fcheme belongs more properly 
to the civil lift, I ifcply, that we have long 
fccn what fort of a palace that will raife, 
and if we wait till the favings in that do 
the bufincfs, it will be much worfe than 
not done at all ; of which we every day 
fee marks, by little additions, altera- 
tions. 
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tions, &c. and buyirtg other houfc$, the 
whole fyftem that of fpending five pounds 
a year without effed> inftead of proceed* 
ing on a regular plan from the foundation 
of a new edifice. 

Theatres, Opera Houfes, Academies, 
Societies rooms, &c. are all public works, 
and (hould be erefted in fuch a mannert 
as to ornament the capital, and do honour 
to the nation ; unfortunately all thefe in 
London are miferable hovels, or ftuck in- 
to holes and corners. Magnificence in 
all fuch edifices is of great national ufe, 
it attrads ftrangers, who come over and 
fpend their money with the fame views, 
that the Englifh have fo long hurried to 
Italy. Hence the idea of the French, 
that Verfailles has brought more money 
into the kingdom than it coil in ereft* 
ing. 

The tafte of this nation in architedture 
has been aftonifliingly improved fince the 
numerous publications of antient ruins in 
Greece, Italy, and Turkifli Afia; which 
have been excuted in a moil noble man- 
ner. 
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ner, by feveral of our countrymen ; thefc 
works abfolutely drove out that rage for 
Chinefe barbarity, which was fo much 
the fafhion twenty years ago ; and have , 
fpread juft ideas of true fymmetry, and 
beautiful proportion ; the turn for over- 
charged ornament has given way to the 
elegant fimplicity of the Greeks; info- 
much, that no country in Europe can 
boaft a juftcr tafte in architedure, than is 
at prefent exerted in England. 

Dawkins, Wood, Stuart, Chambers, 
Adams* Car and Paine, are, among 
other inftances of genius, employed in this 
noble art to decorate their country. 

There is now a purity and Grecian ele- 
gance difFufed through every part of the 
edifices erefted in the prefent age ; the or- 
naments of the ceilings, walls, and chim- 
ney-pieces, are in a ftile unknown to the 
laft age ; inftead of the' heavy, clumfey 
exertions of blundering artifts, whofe ut- 
moft efforts of finery reached no higher 
than much gilding, we now fee the choic- 
eft remnants of the fineft ages of anti- 
quity 
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quity made the ftandard of our taftc. 
The rooms fitted up from the dcfigns of 
Mr, Stuart, have an elegance unrivaled in 
all the places of Europe. 

While the architefture of England is 
thus fupported, th^t art will live among 
uf, and reftore the charaftcr of the age, 
which many heavy buildings had funk 
low in the laft, 

I am, dear SIR, 



LETTER 
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LETTER XXIL 

^be Prefent State of Faistino. 

PAINTING is an art, that was for 
fomc ages thought peculiar to the 
warmer climates^ and to certain ^ges, b 
which great men of all profeflions were 
found in uncommon plenty ; this obfcr? 
vation is not without fo many exceptiooSj 
as much to weaken its truth. Certain 
however it is, that England never pro* 
ducedy till the prefent age^ any painters 
that coMd be ranked even in the third 
clafs : France has had a fchool of painting, 
and Flanders another, but Britain has been 
unable to boaft any fuch degree of excel- 
lency ; foreign artifts have been always 
well received here, and made coniiderable 
fums of money by their refidence, but 
natives have been very fcarce. 

I (hall venture, in the miftaken manner 
of fome late authors, to aflert, that the 
prefent English fchool equals that of *fom& 
foreign^ ones, in their greateft fplendourj 

but 
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but I fhall readily declare, that I think 
our prefent artifts in this branch are much 
fuperior to thoie of any other fet this 
country has produced ; and have a merit 
which refle&s great honour on the king* 
dom. 

It is highly worthy of note, that painting 
arofe in England the moment it was en* 
couraged : our exhibitions fpread an emu* 
lation which was never known before* 
This was the work of the Society of Art$^ 
whofe exhibition was the firft of that nu* 
mcrous family we have had fince. Thefe 
have kindled among our artifts a defire 
of excelUng, at the fame time made 
known their talents to thofe who employ 
them, and offer a ready opportunity of 
felling their works to advantages thefe are 
all high advantages, which could fcarce 
fail of being attended with beneficial ef- 
fects. At the fame time that this inditu- 
tion flourished greatly, a king afcended 
the throne, who was a patron of the fine 
arts, and gave them an encouragement 
they had never known before : thefe caufee 

we 
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we find have not been unattended with 
good efFcds; for in ten years they have 
brought forth more good painters than 
the fifty preceding ; which (hould be a 
leflbii to fovereigns, to convince, theoif 
that they have nothing to do but deter- 
mine with fpirit^ to make the arts flou- 

rifn. 

if. n 

It is mere nonfenfe in the Abbe de Bo} 
to attempt to prove in fo elaborate a man*^ 
ner, that painting receives its high^ft ac- 
quifitions from the climate ; and that cer- 
tain changes in the air are the occafion 
of iomt ages being fo much more fertile 
in great artiils than others: that great 
painters are never found under the line, 
nor Nova Zembla. I will readily agree, 
but cannot allow, that the reafon why 
the arts now flouriih in Italy, and are ia 
ruins in Turkey, is the difference of the 
air or clitnate. Encouragement is the 
foul of all arts, of all literature ^ whether 
that encouragement comes from the genc- 
rofity and attention of a monarch, from 
the cxpences of the people, from thofeof 

religion^ 
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religion^ or from whatever fource, is of 
little confequence, provided it is confider-* 
able enough for the artifl to earn a reward 
at all proportioned to the degree of his 
merit. 

The following catalogue will (hew^ that 
the prefent race of painters in England are 
of merit fufficient to entitle the nation to 
more reputation in this branch of the ex-- 
ertions of human genius^ than (he has yet 
enjoyed. 

COTES. 

The works of this painter are full of the 
moft pleafing ftrokes; and have fuch a 
livelinefs and elegance diffufed through 
them^ that no body can view many of 
them without being ftruck by their un- 
common merit. Every thing in his works 
are riant; and difplay a mild and agreea- 
ble imagination : I have fcen many of his 
pieces^ in which the attitudes are pecu- 
liarly happy, and the draperies in a plea- 
fing ftile. 

R DANCE. 
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D A N • C E. 

His portraits have merits particularly 
thofc in which a minute cxpreflion is prin- 
cipally attended to ; fuch as the portraits 
of bifhops, lawyers in their robes^ &c. 
or any formal ftiff poftures that require 
not a bold freedom of pencily which he 
does not pofleis. 

ZUCCARELLI, 

Has a ftile of his own^ which is that 
of a mafler. If I was to chara^sprife his 
works by one word, I fliould ufe cbear^ 
fulnefsi all nature laughs with him ; every 
thing is gay ; old age is full of gambols, 
all his perfonages either dance or fing : but 
the freedom of his manner, with the ipi- 
rit of his touch^^produce eflFedls that ren- 
der his pi(ftures much valued. I never law 
a work of gravity by this mafter that was 
worth fix-pence ; fo ftrong is the biafs of 
nature. * . 

WEST, 
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WEST, 

Much the greateft painter this country 
has produced ; mod of our great artijfts 
have confined themfelvcs to portraits, but 
this great man has had the courage to ven- 
ture into the boldeft hiftories, and the 
difinferefttfdncfs to follow -the bent of liis 
genius, w^ithout being called afide by the 
more profitable employment of portraits. 
Two hundred years hence, his works will 
be as much fought after, ,as thofe of Do-* 
minicino are at prefentt The general com- 
pofition of his pieces is poetic : and dif« 
play a fine mixture of corrednefs and ima-* 
gination* His groups leave us nothing to 
wifli I the perfons fulfil every reqmfite; 
no paffion eiTential to the adtions of his 
pieces is wanting, and the variations wottld 
do honour to the greateft geniufcs. His 
ideas are pure, iimplc, and pidtiirefque. 
Nothing can be more chafte than his co- 
louring, or more pleafing than his clear 
cbfcure* The expreffion in his figures is 
R 2 happy. 
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happy^ and charafteriftical. And I fhould 
alfo remark^ that in his pieces which dif- 
play but a fingle figure, or the mofl 
fimple adion, he is elegantly pleafing; 
I have feen the figure of a Venus and 
Cupid ; of a Venus and Adonis by him, 
that would have been viewed with rap- 
ture in the age of Titian. His Regulus I 
take to be the greatef): work he ever ex- 
ecuted ; it is one of the noblefk pictures 
that has been produced in the prefent age; 
and not to be exceeded by any thing that 
the artifls now alive in Italy, Germany, 
France or Spain, can produce to rival it. 
Two of his pieces of Venus exhibit a 
foftnefs, delicacy, and tcndernefs of co- 
lours, that cannot fail of pleafing t^cry 
eye. 



SER,- 
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S E R R E S. 

The fea- pieces of this mafter have real 
merit 1 feme of them are full of variety^ 
ilrengtb, and expreffion: the colours 
good I and the general effed pleafing. 

• REYNOLDS, 

Is original in his manner, and as bold 
and free in his ftile as any painter that 
Italy ever produced. Freedom is indeed 
his principal charaderiflic 1 to this he 
ieems to facrifice every other confidera^ 
tion. He has however two manners ; in 
one he checks the extreme freedom of his 
dafliing pencils works his figures more 
into an expreflion that may, in compa- 
rifon with his other pieces, be called mi'^ 
nute*, in thefe the colouring is natural 
and good. But in his bolder better works 
the colours are graceful rather than chafte; 
they have the eafe of drawings, and niark 
how little attention was given by the ar- 
tifl to make them durable. 

R 3 In 
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In his attitudes he is generally full of 
grace, eafe and variety j he can throw his 
figures at will into the boldefl variations, 
and ventures at fome poftures, by which 
inferior painters would inevitably damn 
their works. 

His learning in his art in great, and this 
has made him flight colours too much on 
comparifon with drawing ; the lat^r alone 
is certainly fuperior to the former alone ; 
but the true beauty of fine colouring is an 
cflential, and (hould never be neglefted. 

In a word, this painter is more a mm 
of genius than an agreeable artift : there 
is more fire than nature in, his works; 
more energy than foftnefs j more eafe than 
beauty ; fuch as will rather awaken know- 
ledge than kindle pleafure. 

ANGELICA 

Has merit 5 particularly in the choice 
of fubjefts, and in the profiles of feveral 
figures : but the expreffion peculiar to the 

adion 
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adtion of a piece is too often tame> or 

wanting. 

HONE, 

In many of his pieces truly delicate and 
pleaiing ; there is an eafe in his figures, 
which renders pictures agreeable compa- 
nions; grace and beauty attracts you in- 
fenfibly fit down to converfe with a Venus, 
but give only a look of furprife at the beft 
drawn Polypheme, or gladiator. 

H A Y M A N. 

Sometimes we meet with pleafing fi^ 
gures in this artift's works, 'but very fel- 
dom exprefiion enough ; in colouring he 
is a mannerift. 

GAINSBOROUGH, 

Was firft known as a landfcape painter, 

in which walk he executed fome pieces in 

^ peculiar and not unpleafing ilile, but 

never ftridtly natural ; but as a portrait 

R 4 painter 
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painter his merit is uncommonly great j 
for taking flriking likenejflTes^ and at the 
fame time throwing other merit into his 
pieces^ he is almofl unrivaled. But it 
muft however be owned, that his figures 
are too much in common life ; he does 
not drefs them to advantage; and they 

are never thrown into adlion* 

.1 

B E N W E L L. 

The pieces which this lady has exe-i 
cuted in crayons, are extremely delicate 
and pleafing; nothing can be more natu- 
ral than her draperies; in her fle(h fhc 
throws however too general a tinge of red. 
In miniature flie has alfo great delicacy of 
cxpreffion. 

HUMPHRY. 

Never were any pieces more highly or 
more delicately executed than the beft 
miniatures of this mafter ; his colours are 
mellpw and chafte ; his attitudes generally 

cafy. 
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eafyy his expreflion fine, and his orna* 
ments always diiplay tafte. 

M A R L O W, 

One of the greateft landfcape painters 
of the age. His pieces are always full of 
fire and exprefiion i infomuch^ that ibnie 
of them command attention^ though not 
free from faults ; but in others he leaves 
nothing to wifli. I have feen a view of 
Mount Vefuvius in the midft of an irrup- 
tion by this artifl, which would have alobe 
immortalized him: never was greater force 
feen in a pifture. 

READ; 

This lady's crayons are filled with grace 
and elegance ; her exprefiion of mildnefs ; 
youthful chearfulnefs ; fmiles and natural 
cafe s is uncommonly beautiful ; and ren- 
ders her works truly pleafing. Her atti- 
tudes have great merits and the general 
eSc&, of all her pieces agreeable. 

' S T U B B S. 
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S T U B B S. . 

One of the greateft artifts of the pre- 
fent ajge : his works are full of life and 
fire^ without the minute expreflion being 
inferior: his wild beads are nobly exe- 
cuted in the flile of Reubens : dnd his 
portraits of old men have a truth to na- 
ture, not often found — » but in fome of 
his pieces he is rather too gaudy in his 
colouring* 

Z O F F A N I I, 

Paints in many different ftiles, and 
ihews the hand of a mafter in all • the 
minute expreffion of fome of his piftures 
is incomparable ; . every thihg is natural 
with him; and breathes a fpirit of life 
and vivacity, that renders them peculiarly 
pleafing. 



WRIGHT. 
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W RIO H T. 

His candk-lighf s were never exceeded i 
they have a ftrength, and a force of ex- 
preffion, that fhew the genius of the ar- 
tifl : his figures ai'e generally in life ; and 
the attitudes bold. 

B R U Y N. 

His imitations of niarble have great 
merit. 

C A S A L I, 

Incorredl in his drawings^ and fome- 
times has too much famenefs in his co- 
louring; but his ideas are chearfiil and 
pleafing ; and his works in general agree- 
able, 

ELMER, 

Too hafty and inaccurate in his per- 
formances J but the merit of his works 

never- 
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neverthelefs very great. His minute ex- 
preffion of ftiU life^ or an old man's head, 
is incomparable ; I have feen a few pieces 
out of many by this mafter that had un- 
common merit. 

SMITH. 

There is a keeping and a chaflity in his 
landfcapes that do credit to their author : 
his colours are pleafing s and his imagi- 
nation warm^ tho' correct. 

PINE. 

His groups have merits and the airs of 
his old mens heads well varied j but his 
colours want chaflity^ and his women 
elegance. 

HAMILTON, 

Bold in his ideas, and fpirited in his 
exprcffion 5 but he has, if toy thing, flu- 
died the antique rather too much, to the 

injury 
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injury of warmth^ and meUownefs of co- 
lours. He ftiidied long at Rome. 

H U D S O N. 
His portraits have great merit. 

BARTOLOZZI. 

His crayons smd liis drawings are truly 
elegant; but he is moft noted as an en- 
graver. 

CIPRIANI. 

This artift's works difplay the hand of 
a mailer ; but he is unequal. 

HOGARTH. 

A great original genius^ whofe works 
are perhaps fuller of thought and inven- 
tion than thofe of any other fatirift the 
world ever produced. His fame will live 
for ever; but his hiftoric paintings are 
below mediocrity. 

By 
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By the ingenious exertions of thefe aai 
other paiaters» the charader of the pi^ 
fent age is very well fupported j and if 
we may judge of the future by the rife 
we have feen in the laft ten years^ we may 
look for increafing merit. Encouragement 
and attention are now given^ a royal a- 
cademy is founded^ and royal munificence 
is exerted to rear the plant at home^ which 
has hitherto been exotic i much is to^Q 
hoped from thefe circumftances ; aodeif* 
pecially as we find fo many of our afdifli 
attend to other fubjeds befides portraits. 



LETTER 
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LETTER XXIII. 
The Prejent State (f Engraving. 

THE engravers, like the painters of 
this country, were below medio- 
crity before the prefent age ^ but for the 
honour of the fine arts in Britain, this 
^Ifo has taken a flight that will render us 
more known than heretofore : it is in this 
art, more than in any other, that the 
French have excelled i their engravers arc 
extremely great, and at the fame time 
very numerous. They have worked with 
afiiduity to give the beft reprefentations of 
the works of all the great Italian and o- 
ther painters \ which has fpread their fame 
wide throughout Europe. 

The following prefent artifts of this 
^' country will fhewi that we have feveral' 
of real and genuine merit. 

STRANGE. 
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STRANGE. 

In fome of his works equal to any that 
have gone before him > and had he 
been as fortunate in the choice of his fu^ 
jc&s, as fome other engravers have been, 
would have fnrpafied moft. He has more 
ibftnefs than force ; excelling far more in 
die reprefentation of the naked in wo* 
men^ than ftrong expreffions in men. His 
Venus and Danae from Titian i his Venusr 
from Suido, and his St. Agnes irom Do- 
minicino^ are very capital; alio his Beli« 
farius in another flile. Some other of IxA 
late pieces are likewife admirably exe« 
cuted. 

BARTOLOZZI. 

Nothing can excel the foftnefs and agree- 
ablenefs of this artift's works ; there is 
what one may venture to call a clear ob- 
fcure in his engravings ; a mild and plead- 
ing exprcfllon ; with much grace and har- 
mony. 

RA- 
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R A V E N E T, 

Has executed feveral pieces with great 
force^ and truth j and although in fome 
we find a want of freedom^ yet he has 
generally the touch of a maftou 

TAYLOR. 

An artift of merit i in minute expref « 
fion he has good abilities ; and his (lighter 
compofitions are pleafing. , He has thrown 
an elegance into title page^ and l^ad and 
tail*pieces» which they were much want- 
ing in^ tho* {q ornamental to the books 
publiihed in France, The fame renmrk 
is applicable to 

G R I G N I O: N,. 7 

Whofe works of this fort arc of the 
grcateft merit : many of them are very 
elegant. 

8 CAN-bT^ 
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C A N O T, 

His itchings are bold and fpirtted. 

FRY. 

Painted portaits, but his metzotioto'i 
have much greater merit than bis paint*' 
ings. 

HOGARTH, 

Engraved his dwn humQrous paintingSi 
'^Ith a vivacity and ipirit that were never 
exceeded. 

Engraving would rife to greater per- 
fe^ion in England^ if the artifts in it met 
with greater encouragement to leave views 
of profit fbr a time, and attach them- 
felves to thofe of fame : a vaft number 
of engravers are conftantly employed in 
working for books, taking heads of incon- 
fiderable perfons, and engraving all new 
pjiSkures withgreater haftc thancare. This 

makes 
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makes more elaborate works a fecondary 
employment; they depend on the firft' 
for income and fupport, and confequently 
give it that time which the fecond only 
ought to pofTefs: numbers of thefe ar- 
tifts^ that are at prefent quite unknowoi 
would prefently break forth in a blaze of 
merit ; were they but fupported for a few 
years. This is more or lefs the cafe in 
all the arts, but we feel the effedts of it 
more in this than any other. The exhi- 
bitions^ offering an opportunity for diA 
playing their abilities on whatever fubjeifls 
they pleafe, have remedied a part of this 
evil, by firing them with fome emulation, 
whereas, before, they had none, and 
without emulation there can be no adive 
merit. 

I am, dear SIR, 

Yours, &c. 



S 2 LETTER 
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LETTER XXIV. 

The Prefent State of Sculpture, 

^TpHE fupcriofity of the antients is in 
nothing more fupcribr than in fculp- 
ture I how near we have arrived to them 
in paintings can only be judged from ana- 
logy with this art, in which they exceed- 
us fo entirely ; but as fuch a way of judg- 
ing is by no means decifive, we have 
more reafon to fubmit in the one than in 
the other. 

Italy in this art, as in that of painting, 
carries a great fuperiority over all the 
other nations of Europe 5 the French have 
produced fome good artifts, but none that 
can be compared with the Italians. Eng- 
land has been very backward, for of a few 
of real genius, not all were born or edu* 
cated in this ifland. 

It is an art that can never arrive at any 
perfedlion, without much encouragement 
and expence : for who of individuals in 
this country will be at a very confiderabic 

expence 
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expencc for works not excellent : a pain- 
ter's materials, comparatively fpeaking, 
cod him nothing ; if he performs a bad 
work, which nobody buys, hp lofes no* 
thing but his labour ; but this is not the 
cafe with the Statuary ; his block of mar- 
ble is a confiderable expence to him; fo 
that fome artifts would be ruined with 
two or three failures ; this precludes much 
ufeful exercife; the painter tries many 
experiments on colours at a trifling cofl ; 
the fculptor can try none ; for as to work- 
ing in plaifler, by way of iludying, it 
will never make an artifl, for want of ex- 
ercifing the chiffel; drawing with black 
lead will never produce a Titian, a Guido, 
or a Corrcggio. 

In order to produce good fculptors, 
there fhould be an academy for that pur- 
pofe alone ; in which all artifls, that had 
difcovered genius enough to raife ftrong 
hope qf future excellence, fhould be al- 
lowed to fludy in marble at the expence 
pf the fund : this would raife great ar- 
tifls; but at prefent none can ever be 
.... S3 employed 
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employed in works that will admit of a 
difplay of genius, but thofe whofe repu- 
tation is fixed ^ as they alone will run 
away with all the employment of the 
kingdom. 

Monuments are almoil the only in- 
flance of much employment that will ad- 
mit of genius ; chimney-pieces, if exe- 
cuted on a different flile from the mere 
orders of architedure, might do the fame; 
but by admitting tablets, you have baiTo 
relievos, which are fomething. The for- 
mer are generally executed by artifts of 
great note, and whofe fame is fixt 5 the 
latter are under the diredlion of mecha- 
nicks, mere marble cutters. As to pri- 
vate employment, there are very few iii- 
ftances i the nobility, and men of large 
fortunes, feek eagerly for antiques, biit 
feldom employ the moderns, unlefs of 
very great note. — Upon the whole, I 
think thefe are reafons which account for 
our inferiority to the French and Italians 
in the art of fculpture, in both which na- 
tions it has been much more encouraged. 

The 
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Thfe followhig''-'are thi pVliicipal artiftsr; 
whofe works do us honour. 

W, I, L T ,0, N,, 

Aims in all his work^ at, grdce and. 
beauty ; he has 'in vtrj'fc^l If any, at*, 
tempted the hcrce'ftite br jnahly or pain- 
ful expreffion. That his genins is naore 
turned to the/beautiful than ^the fublime^ 
will afipeai^ V&y ^videfitljTfr&fti con tern- 
plajting^ hia principal wgrks^ He neyer 

exceeded the eopies he tookibr lord Henx-^ 

. .• .1. .* • ^- i* )■»-.♦. .J* 

^fpke, of thpjVe^ij^ dp.M|£^i9is,. and.thg. 
Apollo of Belvider?,^^^\j^ic^ tb^.^ir-; 
cacy is fo greats as to do no flight honour 
tai the abUitiesL of tfic a^tilft:^ithe atdtuBes 
are alfo prc&rdeAtwith xhach'jghLcdanft 
elegance. Iri './J :iwV';. ■ '-■■'■ ^'^ i \'- ■ 'wiioij 

■■:■■ '■ ;k'^'^ti''B[VerR:-^'^^'^^! 

'Ah aftift't o#- gi-e^f srilMe^i 'h?*->ttti' 

^e^oris arc-nttt oMj^'ftWngbulJVsirffiffV 

lyltlh a bddheii m th(^ iti^ifr 'that'-iiidve^ 

. - • S 4, fails 
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fails of flriking the fpeAator: at the 
fame time, in the reprefentation of grace 
and female beauty he is not deficient. 

N O L L I K E N S, 

Very ftdkingin his attitudes, and bold 
in his expreffiobf but his works too often, 
want rorrednefs. 

;; 's c'ft E £ MAKE R, 

Executed itaany works of a merit in- 
ferior to liifs genius ; but his beft pieces 
are proofs of Hi^ abilities. ' His expreflion 
is animated and v^irious. 

r:.)!Iiheie artiflsiiipport the charader of 
&CE> EBgli(h fchool ; and from the atten-^ 
tion which has been given by his prefent 
Majefly^ to encourage this art with that 
of painting ^d^architefture, by found- 
ing a royal academy ; we may hope for 
a jmoce. numer^j?. lift with more Britifli 
n«nea.in it. In this article, as well as 
painting, the Sodpty for thq encourage- 
ment 
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ment of arts, manufaAures and com« 
merce^ led the way by their premiumst 
and exhibitions ; tb^ awakened the atten- 
tion of the publick to the fine arts ; and 
kindled an emulation, which hasiince been 
attended with fuch excellent effeds; biii 
as patronage and encouragement are now 
in the , hands that can beft fuppprt them, 
we have reafon to hope, that the arts will 
be carried in this age to as high a degree 
of perfedion, as they will erer attain in 
this country. 



LET- 
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, L E T T E R XXV, 
TbePrefent State q/ Musick. 

IN mufitk the Italians havef furpailecl die 
reft of Europe more thttn m any 'other 
art : FrtnH aiid GttttAtiy have pro*iiifced 
a few psabtert that roz^ bt clafled aiiitbg 
ifte Itdian tliifters ; but '"thii mnficc^s'tif 
the firft arc defpifcd every v^Herc BW at 
home» and tbofe of the iecond adopt jS9n^ 
cipally the Italian manner. Alt' Europe 
except France is fupplied by Italian mufi- 
cians. And among the reft» England en- 
ters fo fully into that ftile that we have 
no mufick but Italian ; Handell indeed 
ftruck out a manner of his own^ but it was 
a graft upon the Italian. 

That compofer was a real and an origi- 
nal genius ; fome of his works have been 
admired with the fmcereft applaufc in 
Italy ; and in the bold, fublime exertions 
of his arts, particularly in his chorus's, he 
is as great as imagination can conceive; 
but it is wholly in a ftile peculiar to his 

own 
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own fchool. As a performer on the organ^ 
his merit was undoubted. 

Since the de^th oF that great man» we 
have been a, mere colony from Italy; all 
the great fingers, that have figured on our 
theatres have been Italians, except a few 
good voices, proftituted to the bawling of 
ballads to entertain the mob. By bor« 
rowing ib freely from the Italians, by 
ufing no other muiic, and forming' our- 
fclvcs entirely upon that iyftem, we have 
carried mufic to as great a height as it U 
capable of reaching. We have numerous 
compofers of our own, and other parts of 
the world, that make London their con- 
ftant rtfidcncc ; and we have many of the 
beft performers, both vocal and inftrumen- 
tal, that Italy and Germany have produced. 

But there is a very confiderable party 
in this country who ilrenuoufly affert, 
that mufic died with Handell i the grave, 
and forcible ftile of bis Oratorios was that 
of nature, that the manner we have at 
prefent among us is the mere tricks of 
execution, that mufic being mofi: prefer- 
red. 
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red, that is moft difficult to execute ; the 
performers reputation for this trivial work, 
being more attended to» than making ftrong 
impreffions on the minds of the audience 
by the force of melody. There is (bme 
truth in thefe afTertions, but that truth is 
carried to abfolute extravagance* Some 
pieces of mufic have certainly been pub« 
liihed (too many) in which the m^ers 
have attended principally to the execution 
of the performers ; and I readily aiIow> 
that a difficult and rapid execution is too 
much fludied in moH: of our performers ; 
but I can never agree, that the prefent 
mufic does nothing more than raife thefe 
quirks of execution. On the contrary, I 
think, that we have much new mu- 
fici, in which the compofer addreiTes him- 
felf immediately to the paffions, and with 
the utmoft fuccefs. And that this effedt, 
which is the refult of a real fimplicity in 
the mufic, is not confined to the works of 
a few maflers ; I mention numerous 
airs in favourite Operas, by maflcrs aow 
living in Italy, which meet with the great- 

cfl 
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eft applaufe at the Ha3miarket, in which 
nothing reigns but the moft perfect eafe^ 
and the moft native fimplicity. This 
ftiews^ that the taftf of the audience is by 
no means corrupt. 

But the truth is» the prefent ftile of 
compofing is in many inftances that of ele- 
gant nature ; in which eaie and fimplicity 
are moft happily mixed with more elabo» 
rate ideas. 

What are the Operas^ which have met 
of late years with the greateft applaufe ? 
La Buona, FigHnola, and La Scbiava. And 
it is worthy of remark^ that thefe are 
both works of incomparable merit ; of 
fuch native and genuine excellence^ as to 
derive not , their fame from the execution 
q{ the performers^ or from any vitiated 
tafte in the audience ; let the admirers of 
the older ftile in mufic aflert, that the 
cpmpofitions which they cry up, have more 
fimplicity and more nature in them than 
we find in the airs of thefe Operas j the 
publick admiration of which in Italy, as 
well as in England^ (hews, that the pre« 

fcnt 
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&nt tafte is pure^ and by no means that 
child of frivoloufnefs, which feme writers 
would have us imagine. 

Thefe Operas are not only ftandard fa- 
vouriteSy but what are the airs in them 
the moft applauded ? Why thofc that pof- 
fefs every kind of merit : pieces -fo adapt- 
ed to pleafe and delight the human miod» 
that they make the way immediately to 
the foul; feizing the attention not of the 
connoiiTeur only^ but of the unlearned ear ; 
and forcing admiration as much from thofe 
who underftandy as from others who do 
not underftand muiic. Caro Amor^ is in 
my humble opinion the greateft effort of 
mufical genius, that ever iffued from mor- 
tal man. Every note of this divine iong^ 
finks into the very foul : nothing is facri- 
ficed to execution ; all is plainnefs and fim- 
plicity, but it is the Simplicity of the 
graces, and the plainnefs of the moft lux- 
uriant imagination. This air alone is Ef- 
ficient to retrieve the charafter of the age, 
from the afperfions which frivolous writers 
have caft on it 5 and the reception it meets 

with 
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vrith (hews^ that the audience have the 
tajfle to difcern genuine merits and the 
feeling to applaud it, ^^ 

Ab quegli occhu is anQther inftance of 
amazing abilities in compofitron. Picci- 
ni was certainly infpired when he fet this 
^ir. If ever the true comic powers of 
mufic were exerted in union with the moft 
aftonifhing grace and elegance it is here ; 
fuch amazing expreflion in this flile was 
never known before. The mufic which 
accompanies 

Ah quegli occbi. 
And 

Non mi fate fiti parlar ; 

But above all, 

Non wifate vergognatf 

Is in the very higheft ftile of exquifite ex- 
pretlion : and fuhg either in the comic or 
pathetic has charms inexpreflible. 

The 
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. £ pur beUa la Cec china 

Is incomparable. 

The duet Nonfcrvvejie^ &cc. has likewise 
uncommon merit : particularly 

E unfegno i quello : 

What amazing delicacy and elegance is 
found in 

Allalarga^ &c. 

In which all the comic humour that can 
be infufed in a compofition is united VFith 
fuch a mafterly flrain of expreiiion, as can 
no where be equalled. 

Thefe inftances are fufEcient to (hew, 
that the applaufe which thefe Operas 
meet with» and I dare aver will ever meet 
with in London, is owing to merit of the 
moft undoubted (lamp : not the modero 
tricks of thofe muficians> who facrifice 
every thing to execution, as we are told 
by fomc perfons, but founded on the no- 

blcft 
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bleft appeals to the moft enlightened and 
feeling nature. 

But let it not be imagined, that I con- 
fine the merit of mufic in England to the 
works of a compofer at Naples : Piccini 
IS an immortal genius, who I prefer rea- 
dily to moft other muficians i but let U9 
not forget, that we poflefs a Giardini, a 
Bach, an Abel ; three compofers, whofe 
tnerit is equally acknowledged in Italy as 
in England ; have publifhed many works 
Df the greateft and rareft beauty ; full of 
genuine tafte, and native elegance -, their 
pieces are exertions of genius, that attack 
with powerful notes the heart of all that 
feel: but fetting afide the more laboured 
:ompofitipns, let me mention too flight 
efforts of Giardini's miific, Foi Amante^ 
md Fido S/^/Sr, which are flight ftrokes 
Jiat difplay the amazitig elegance of his 
.magination. — It is unneceflary to men- 
tion the performance of this artift on the 
iriolin ; all Europe allows him to be her 
irft player on that inftrument ; and is one 
nftance, out of fev^ral, of the great hcighth 
T to 
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to which this elegant art has attained in 
England. 

Pugnani is a compofer of genuine me* 
rit ; there is more originality in his works^ 
than in thofe of many performers that 
have pleafed more. 

Ouglfelmi has published many works 
in England uncommonly pleafing ; there 
is a grace and eafe in his compofitions that 
are flriking, 

Vento is the author of fome pieces that 
do hini infinite honour : throughout all 
his works there reigns a tafte and elegance 
which never were exceeded. His being 
the author of Caro Amor (thougd inferted 
in an Opera of Piccini's) would alone have 
immortalized his name. 

Dr. Burney has publifhed feveral works 
of genuine excellence ; — He is original 
and learned. 



Dr. 
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Dr, Arne has in feveral of hie pwqcs 
difplaycd a pleafing ckgance of uftoir 
which has rendered him a favourite com-* 
pofer with the publick : but I muft not, 
in juftice to the others I have named^ 
omit remarkingt that this compofer too 
often borrows in a manner not wholly juf- 
tifiable. 

There are many other muficians whofe 
works tend to prove, that the reflexions 
cafl on the prefent age by feveral writers 
are illiberal and unjufl ; mufick in Eng- 
land is richly cultivated by men of tafte 
and genius; they addrefs themfclves to 
the paffions ; they make their way to the 
heart ; and though fome are too much in- 
clined to (hew oflF in a briHiancy of exe- 
cution, yet are they, in other refpedts, 
equally proficient in the expreflion of a 
noble and genuine fimplicity. Where 
can be found a greater fire of execution 
than in Giardini, but in his compofiticns 
are paiTages of the^pureft tafte. 

You muft excufe. Sir, thefe criticifms, 

they are the expreffions of my own fcel- 

T 2 ings. 
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ings, not the dictates of a judge, I al-« 
ways confider mufick^ as an art that ad-r 
dreiTes itfelf to the padions ; if it does not^i 
I think it worthlefs ; and as fuch» we have 
^U a right to our criticifm^y as well as- the 
wioft learned judge. 



I 9XJ1, fe?, 
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LETTER XXVL 

'the Frefent State of Gardening. 

HITHERTO, Sir, I have treated of 
thofe only aitiong the fine arts, in 
V^hich foreigners either rival or excel us i 
but in.gardening (which in the noble ftile 
we fee it praiftifed in England, ought ccr* 
tainly to be ranked in the number of thofe 
arts) this country far exceeds all Europe* 

The wonders of art which fo furprifed 
the laft century irt the defarts of Ver* 
failles, are now viewed by 6ngli(hmea 
with the utmoft indifference : their tafle 
is grown fo corredt, and has taken its biafs 
fo imniediately from beautiful nature, that 
they can fee no aim or end in ftirait lines, 
and compafs ytotk. Walks, lawn, woods^ 
water, hedges and trees all fquared, and 
cut into mathematical figures i or diftort- 
cd into 9very form but that of nature* 

This was the tafle in England in jufler 

idea8> confefTedly however in imitation of 

the Chinefe, arofe among us, and we had 

T 3 th« 
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the courage to lay afidc a tafte which was 
abfurd, though the child 6f many ages, 
and take hints from nature in the freeft, 
to adopt them in the boldeft manner. 

By a corre<?b and maflerly imitation pf 
that great original of all the arts j \yc 
have undoubtedly carried gardening to 
fuch an amazing pitch of excellence^ xhzt 
it would be prepofterous to deny it the 
title of ^Jine art. It has been made fuf«- 
ceptible of all the graces^ pleafure and 
inftru£tion> that can arife from the hap* 
pieft exertions of a cr^tive imagination : 
its power is greater than thofe of poetry 
or painting : . it has both pain and ple^ure 
at command ; and brings every obje<3: ift 
nature into fubordination, in producing 
the greatcft efFed:s. A well invented gar- 
den has been compared,' not unaptly, to 
an epic poem ; and it is certainly the ori- 
ginal, of which painting pretends hut to 
be the copy. Throughout its operations, 
it admits a variety that is aftoniOiing, 
and in y/hich none of the other fine arts 
are comparable to it. 

X In 
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Intbis oeiv walk of Genius Britain is 
unrivaled : die other nations of Europe 
have not dared to imitate her« She hat 
carried the improvement into the remoteft 
parts of her territories, almofl into every 
village^ before any other nation in £u* 
rope has thought of emulating her in (6 
grefat a career. They all yet form even 
new gardens by the line and compafs, at 
if their peripatetic amufements were only 
to teach their children mathematicks. 

The celerity with which this new 
tafte has fpread through thefe kingdoms^ 
dpes ihfimte honour to the fenfe and feeling 
of the nation. No fooner were a few 
gardens executed upon the plan of nature^ 
than the whole, with one voice, proclaim^i^ 
ed the propriety of the idea, and the fpirit 
of the imitation i all the old remnants of 
thofie barbarifms that had fo long difgraced 
the iiland s all ponds in the fhape of 
bricks, cuflards, and bafons, all grafs 
plats, ft^uck with the compafs ; all trees 
^awn up in battalia like chefTmenj or 
dipt into monfters ; all thefe mongers of 
T 4 grimace. 
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grimace, which had kept poffeffion of 
the world from the time of the £rfl: Ro- 
mans ; and probably from the Aflyrians 
themfelves ; all were at once difcarded ; 
the reign of nature began ; and man dif- 
covered, that to imitate her in their gar- 
dens, was as necefTary as in their poems, 
their pictures, their flatues, and their 
mufic. 

It has had fome appearance of the 
rage of fa(hion; and doubtlefs many 
perfons fell into the new tafle, that had 
not fenfe enough to condemn the old, 
becaufe their neighbours did ; but it is a 
fafhion that will be as durable as the cha- 
ra<aer of the nation ; we had a rage for 
Chinefe architecture, to the diigrace of 
half the kingdom, but that monfter was 
the favourite but of a day, though fol- 
lowed at much expence ; true tafte regain- 
ed her empire; and we were prefeatly 
ready to laugh at, what we had lately fo 
much admired; but the new mode of 
gardening has held fome years, increafes 

every 
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svcry day, and fccmis to have laid faft 
lold on all, whole tafte and ideas can be 
'efpedled by the multitude. 

Persfield, Hagley, the Leffowes, Stow, 
Painfliill ! What exertions of genius arc 
:hefe, Persfield is the Illiad, Hagley the 
Snead, Stow the Gerufalemma Liberata 
Df gardening. 

The extent of this noble lyftem of imi- 
:ating nature, through the gardens of 
:hefe kingdoms, has been immenfe; there 
s fcarcely an inclofure in them, that has 
jver carried the name of garden, but what 
las undergone a thorough reform ; every 
nan is now fenfible, that he has but one 
)bjedt to purfue 5 to copy nature as exadtly 
is the nature of his ground will allow ; 
)r, in other words, to conceal art as much 
IS pofTible. 

But this imitation of nature is not a 
ivild, vague idea of perfedlion which does 
lot exift I or imitating that nature which 
ive fee in every field i it confifts in giving 
;he ground as ilrong an appearance of a 

pleafing 
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pleafing landicape as it wHl admit 4 orQa<> 
meDting ic» but ever in fubordioation to 
the natural beauties : much is efifedfced by 
mere lawiung» inftead of the dilagi^eable 
^boundaries of ftrait hedges^ meeting you 
every five minutes ; when a trad: of land 
is uninterfeifled by lines, you commaAd 
all the natural fwells and falls^ which being 
kept in a fine verdure, are of themielves 
alone among the greateft beauties of 
water. 

To this principal object of lawn, the 
accompaniments are wood, water and 
buildings j the two former neceilary ; in 
the wood is but one rule, baniCh ftrait 
lines; whether the trees or in thick 
knots, or open ftraggling ones, or whe- 
ther they are filled up with thickets of 
underwood, they are in every way agree- 
able. With water it is the fame ; it muft 
be an irregular lake or a river. With 
thefe three rcquifitcs lawn, wood, and 
water, you cannot fail of liaving an a* 
^reeable fcene ; but to render it ftriking 

and 
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and expreflivc, much art is neceflary in 
the difpoiitioh of the parts. Buildings 
here come firft in ; they are the rock oa 
which moft artifts in this walk iplit. 
The great point is to adapt them to the 
icene ; to make them feem a part of it» 
and neceffary to finilh its beauty. 

Rocks, are in thofe fcenes that are 
defigned to produce the fublime ; of ad- 
mirable ufe ; but we have no inftance in 
England of their being ufed with ad* 
vantage : the expence of them in a mag- 
nitude fufficient to imprefs terror, or at 
leaft awe, would I fuppofe be too great- 

The variety to be thrown into garden- 
ing, by ufing wood, water, lawn, and 
buildings with trufc tafte, we fee in the ex-* 
ertions of many gentlemen in England ; 
every expreffion of which, painting, fculp- 
ture, or poetry, are capable, are in their 
greater traits found in this art. , You raife 
at your command the moft gay and chear- 
ful ideas ; you ftrike him with wonder at 
the magnificence of your objcfts; you 

over- 
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overwhelm his faculties by the terror raifa 
cd by your fublime fcencs. You fink his 
foul in melancholy at your defire. What 
can poetry or painting pretend to more? 
Thofe who talk of the inftrudion, the mora- 
lity, and fo forth, conveyed by the fine artSj 
fpeak with the tafte only of mathemati-* 
cians : the end of the arts is to pleafe — 
their means delu(ion» They addrefs the 
palfions ; they fpeak to the heart, and all 
their exertions ought to tend, by what- 
ever means, whether the fublime or the 
beautiful, at lafl 

To take the prifon*d foul. 
And lap it in Elyfium. 

But what have morals, religion, know- 
ledge of inftruftion to do in this plan ? 
What do they produce, but fuch monflert 

as Didadic poems pidlures and fta- 

tues of crucifixes and lafl: fuppers. ^— * 
And in this idea, gardening, when in the 
hands of a niafter, enters with great forcS. 

But 
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But here I muft remark, that unfortu- 
nately for the charader of this art, it is 
made in numerous fitaations very different 
to fpeak the fan^e language : this is the 
rcfult of employing publick gardener^ ia 
forming ornamented grounds : the va- 
riety we find in the other arts, is ov^ing 
to the exertions of numerous geniufes, 
^ach of vyrhom ftrikes out a ftile and 
manner of l^is own. But thefe publick 
improvers, mpft of them of the fame 
fchool, carry their own ideas into every 
man's ground that employ them: the 
refult of which is what we fee throughout 
the kingdom, a famenefs that is intolera-^ 
ble. Here and there you fee thefe artifts 
execute a garden with incomparable ikilb 
that is, their genius was peculiarly adapted 
to work upon fuch ground. But when 
they come to what is cffentially dif^ 
ferent, then a famenefs muft inevitably 
be found. 

A ilrong copfirmation of this reafoning 
i^j that the ijnefl:, mofl iiaturaU and moft 

expreflivc 
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preilivc gardens in this kingdom^ are thofe^ 
which have been executed by die owners 
themfelves ; who living condantly on the 
fpot» and having affimulated their ideas 
to the placej confidered all the parts widi 
attention, and fludied in every fpot the 
charader of the gronnd, go to work with 
a taftc and fpirit unrivalled. The Lef- 
ibwes, Hagley, Painfliill, and Persfield 
are all ftrong inftances of this. 

The great importance in this art of 
imitating nature cloiely, according to the 
genius of the place, may well be con- 
ceived, from confidcring the aftonifhing 
beauty and fublimity of many fpots" that 
are now found as nature left them : fbme 
of them exquifiteiy beautiful, but others 
more remarkable for the grandeur and 
fublimity they contain* Many of thefe 
places, generally from the advantage of 
water, hill and rock in the utmoft per- 
fcdion, exceed the moft ftudied produc- 
tions of art. Thefe plade^ are the fchools 
for a gardener to ftudy in 3 there he ihould 

, form 
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rtn his imagination with the view of 
^ great ekprejion: the inferior parts of 
e canvafs he will eafily fill ap. 



I am, dear SIR, 



Truly yoiirs« 



LET- 
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LETTER XXVIL 

Societies, Academies, Gfc* 

T^ H E Royal Society was for near a cen. 
tury the only one in England, which 
made any figure in the learned or the 
ufeful world. Paris has long boafted her 
academies, for all the fine arts, the fcien- 
ces, and 621: polite literature ; but London 
was confined to fcience alone. In the 
prefent age, which has fo generally been 
the period of improvement in this king- 
dom, new foundations have arifen, the 
principal of which are, the Societifor the 
Encouragement of ArtSj MantffaStures and 
Commerce ; fupported by private fubfcrip- 
tions ; and the Royal Academy of Paintings 
Sculpture and ArchiteBure^ founded by his 
prefent Majefty; I fhall confine myfelf 
to making a few obfervations on the 
former. 

There is no inftance in Europe of any 
private fociety, fupported only by its own 
contributions (Dublin, the father of them 

all. 
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all, receives an annual grant from Parlia- 
ment) promoting, encouraging and re- 
warding all the arts, both ufeful and or- 
namental, with fuch fpirit, as we have 
feen in this. Agriculture, manufadtures, 
commerce, the colonies, mechanics, arts 
of all forts, &c. &c. all have tafted the 
cfFedls of their bounty. Their premiums 
and bounties have been extremely nume- 
rous, very liberally difpenfed, and in ge- 
neral with judgment — Some inftances there 
are to the contrary, particularly the Land-^ 
carriage fifli fchcme ; but the number is 
not great, and thofe who look for a con- 
ftant unfailing propriety of conduft, in 
any body of men, look for what never 
did, nor ever will exift. 

The annual fubfcription of the mem- 
bers amounting to two guineas each, has 
enabled this fociety, fince the year 1755, 
when they firft gave premiums, to execute 
many puhlick fervices of the moft emi- 
nent kind, by munificent donations, to 
the amount of more than three/core thou-^ 
Jand founds. 
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The fine arts they have patronized with 
unremitted attention from the beginning 
of their inditution i and with the greateil 
judgment poffible ; by ranking all claim- 
ants in clailes according to their age, fex 
and rank; and offering premiums for 
every fort of drawing, and all the exer- 
tions that can be made in defign ; from the 
mod fimple fingle figures in the plaineft 
ilile, to the compofition of hiftoric paint- 
ings and landfcapes. There is fi:arcely a 
young artift in Britain, that has not re- 
ceived fome benefit or other by this general 
encouragement. The fame attention has 
been given to ftatuary, and every branch 
of the art of fculpture i this has formed 
a correft taftc, and kindled a fpirited. e- 
mulation among a vaft number of young 
artifts, who would otherwife have remain- 
ed without encouragement, and unknown. 

The impartiality with which the fociety 
has ever didributed their premiums, is the 
foundation of that efFed, their endeavours 
to be ufeful has been crowned with : all 
performances are fent in, and their merits 

decided 
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decided without the artifts being known ; 
nothing but a naark. being fixed to each 
pidturc, drawing or ftatuc, with a per*- 
refponding one fealed up in a letter with 
the name; and the letters are not opened 
till the decision is pad. This decifive \m^ 
partiality is ever attended with the ftrongeft 
efFe(5t that qaa rcfult from any encou« 
ragement. 

In manufadures their meafures have 
been equally fenfible, and attended with 
great fuccefs $ pumerous improvements 
have, under their patronage, been made 
in all fprts of machines, that facilitate 
the various operations of weaving, knit- 
ting, fpinning, &c. &c. and many new 
ones invented, which have been intn>* 
iiuced in large into whole manufactories. 
Of thefe machines there is a large col- 
ledtion in the Repofitory of the Society. 
Drawing patterns for various manufadlures i 
an4 new difcoveri^s in thofe fciences, on 
which various fabricks depend, fpch as 
chymiftry, mineralogy, &c. com$ into 
U a their 
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their plan, and have been much accelera- 
ted by their bounties. 

In their attention to commerce and the 
colonies, they have aded with a truly 
munificent fpirit, offering very confide- 
rable premiums and bounties for the en- 
couragement of ftaple commodities; a- 
mong other inftances, let mc produce the 
raifing vines in America, for raifins and 
wine : cinnamon ; iron from black fand ; 
potafti; pearl afli; cochineal; fturgeon; 
rawfilk; fcammony; opium; filkgrafs; 
fafflower; logwood; olive trees; aloes; 
barilla; hemp, (ilk cocoons; raw iilk, 
half a crown a pound ; farfaparilla ; nitre ; 
cobalt ; provincial gardens ; thefe and o- 
ther inftances, in which they have offered 
confiderable premiums, fhew^ an extent 
and undcrftanding in their views, which 
do them no flight honour. 

This was a fiejd that had been flrangely 
neglefted by the legiflature and the go- 
vernment ; for except fome very infuffici- 
ent bounties on the importation of tim- 
ber, hemp, pitch and tar> no meafures 

had 
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had been taken to render the above-men- 
tioned articles, ftaples in the colonies, 
which was an inexctifable negled, while 
the colonies were running into manufac- 
tures for want of better employment. In 
fuch a feafon, to give their attention to 
this very important objeft of national po- 
licy, and with fuch effeft, was an high 
ilrain of real patriotifm. 

In agriculture alfo, there is the greateft 
reafon to congratulate this country, on 
the attention which the fociety has given 
to almoft all its operations : it has parti- 
cularly been folicitous to promote the cul- 
ture of madder, a dyeing root, for which 
. we pay to Holland annually near two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds : five hundred 
pounds per annum have for fome years 
been appropriated to this ufe, which is 
fuch a princely encouragement, that I 
queftion whether the annals of all the fo- 
cieties in Europe can, united, produce fo 
noble a teftimony of munificence. No 
. other objed:, in which information is re- 
ceived of expe<3:ed advantage from fimilar 
U 3 encourage- 
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encouragement, is neglected : wherever 
the fociety apprehend they can, with any 
profpedl of fucccfs, interfere their endea- 
vours to render any objedt, any mode of 
culture, a'ny new plant, general, they em- 
brafcc the oceafion with eagernefs, and pur-» 
fuc it with unremitted ardor. A new 
grafs, called Burnet, was difcovered aifc» 
der their aufpices, and it has been propa^ 
gated in confequence through all Europe : 
very many EngU(h farmers, of all daffes, 
if we may believe Mr. Young'^s *jpccllent 
work, his Tour through England, have 
adopted the culturfe, and found idBnite ufe 
in it* ■ ' i ' . Two forts of cabbagts, which 
refeknble turtieps, have been fotmd out 
by the fame means, and been fpread to 
great adviaritage through this kingdom. 
Thefe atid fimilar putfuits ihew; that the 
attention of the fociety has not only me- 
rit in the defign, but alfo in the effe<ft : 
nor are thefe the only inftances to be pro- 
duced; new food, and cheaper methods 
of fattening fwine, have been difcovered ; 
and many very ingenious trials publi/hed, 

to 
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to decide the diftinft merits of the broad- 
caft and drill hufbandry. 

But the obje<a, in which they have been 
of moft fervice to agriculture, is the in- 
vention and perfefting feveral machines 
fubfervient to it, which have proved of 
univerfal ufe : the fociety bave conftantly 
offered very confiderable premiums for the 
invention of numerous implements of all 
kinds, and they have been attepded with 
fuccefs, much greater than could reafbnably. 
have been expeAed. Among other inftan- 
ces, let me name a windmill for thre(hing 
corn, which with two men does the work 
of five and twenty ; a plough that turns 
three furrows at once, with only the draft 
of four horfes ; and upon {o fimple a con- 
ilrudtion, and at the fame time fo ftrong, 
as to be proper for the ufe of commoa 
farmers ; a draining plough fcr grafs lands, 
which turns a furrow as clean as aoy fpade 
J 2 inches deep, and as many wide, in the 
moft neat and maftcrly manner. A ma- 
chine for flicing turneps, in order to feed 
aeat cattle, which doejs many tons in a few 
U 4 hours 
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hours. A machine for cutting chaff, by 
means of which, thofe counties where 
chaff cutting is not common, may have 
the advantage of the pradice, without 
their labourers being accuftomcd to the 
work, A double trenching plough^ which 
flirs land a foot deep, burying the turf. 
Several drill ploughs, which perform all 
the works of ploughing, fowing and har- 
rowing, at one and the fame time : fome 
of thefe ploughs are complex and expen- 
five, but others are ftrong, fimple, and 
cheap ; and feveral horfe hoes of a pecu« 
liar conftrudtion adapted to hoeing, be- 
tween the rows of corn and turneps. A 
variety of hand mills for grinding corn, 
&c. &c. 

Now, Sir, you may eafily conceive, 
that fuch a repofitory of moft original and 
ufeful machines, open to the infpeftiori of 
all the world that comes to Liondon, can- 
hot fail of being of moft important ufe 
to the agriculture of this kingdom. That 
they have really been attended with fuch 
effefts, we know by the great number 

made 
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made from them, and fent to all parts of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Plan- 
tations. 

But thcfe are not the only efforts made 
by the fociety for advancing their coun- 
try in general improvement. In mecha* 
nics they have offered confiderable pre- 
miums 5 among other objedls, for aii en- 
gine for polifhing plate glafs, &c. and had 
a model fent of one, which for (implicit/ 
and ingenuity of invention is equal to any 
thing of the kind ever difcovered. A 
madder mill ; a machine for extracting 
water out of fliips i fire engines ; mills, 
&c. &c. and in moft. of thefe articles 
they have met with great fuccefs. * 

They alfo contributed confideraWy to- 
wards feveral furvcys of counties ; and 
thro* their patronage fome maps were 
publiflied, that do no flight honour to their 
caufe. 

Other focieties, in different cities of 
Europe, have been employed in fimilar 
undertakings, though none in fuch exten- 
five ones as thefe ; biit what is peculiar 

to 
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to that of London^ is the fpirit with which 
they profecute whatever they adopt. Their 
fubfcription amounts to between three and 
four thoufand pounds a year^ which ena- 
bles them to be extremely liberal ip theif 
reward;^ and to throw out premiums with 
a munificence that is truly noble. 

But before I conclude, allow me^ Sir, 
to remarkf that the great reputation gain- 
ed by this body of patriots throughout alt 
Europe and America ; the numerous brae- 
fits they have done their country i and the 
liberality with which they have profecuted 
fo many undertakings, — all this e^<3ed 
with fo fmall a fum as three or four thou« 
fand pounds a year ; what a fatire is this 
upon fo many monarchs in poffeflion of 
the revenues of kingdoms, and yet do no« 
thing of this ; or at leaft make contemp- 
tible efforts. What likewife arc we to 
fay to our parliaments, who in threefcore 
years have granted above five hundred 
millions of money, and yet forgotten the 
objeds now in the fociety's view ! Who 
at this day, after feeing fuch great exerti- 
ons 
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ons in that refpeiftable body of individualst 
have hever granted a (hilling to promote 
their publick fpirited views ! 

As I have faid thus much in praife of 
the focicty, I (hall mention one circum- 
ftance, in which they have been Arangely 
deficient ; I inean, the not publifliing their 
tranfaftions, without this eflential attend- 
ant of fuch an inftitution, all the good 
they do is partial : if they difcover i new 
machine ufeful in manufactures or agri-^ 
culture ; if they are informed of methods 
of accelerating the Work in our fabrics^ 
or in the cultivation of the earth ; what- 
ever knowledge they gain, or acquifitioft 
they make — in order to its being attended 
with general utility, it fhould be made 
publick ; the very mention of this requi* 
fite is fufficient ; the propriety of it mud 
ftrike every one, and the known praftice 
of all other focieties (hews the univcrfal 
opinion and praflice. But inftead of ad- 
ing in this manner, the focicty publiflies 
nothing regularly; firft in one news- 
paper, then in another ; now in a maga- 

zine» 
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zinc, then in a pamphlet; one year in 
one book, then in another ; and in none 
with regularity ; in a word, no publica- 
tion includes their tranfafbions, none con^ 
tains plates and defcriptions of all their 
machines : the publick in all parts of tjie 
Britifh dominions, London only esccept* 
cd, are in ignorance pf their tranfadions. ' 
This is the greateft blemifli in the inftitu- 
tion s and a fatal one it is ; much i^ it to 
be wi{hed, that they would go back to the 
year 17551 ^^^ ^^ regular order publi/h a 
Ihort narrative of each year's proceedings; 
with ail the memoirs at large, as they 
have honoured ; and plates with defcrip- 
tions of all the machines they have ac- 
quired, in confequence of bounties or pre- 
miums. Such a work, hereafter conti- 
nued according to materials, would be an 
ample and lading teftimony of the utility 
'of the inftitution, and render the effedts 
of it far more beneficial than at prefent. 

I am, SIR, 

&c. 

LET- 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

^he Prefent State of the Theatre. / 

IT has been more than once faid, if 
you would fiudy the tajie of a people re-- 
fort to their theatres 5 and there is fome 
juflnefs in the idea; for a polifhed refined 
people, will be fo in their theatric enter- 
tainments, and barbarifm will alfo be feen 
on the ftage, in a nation backward in ge- 
neral improvements. 

The theatres in London contain as 
faithful copies of the manners of our 
people^ as can any where be found in the 
' world. This merit muft be kept diftind 
from that of being fupportcd by the pro- 
dudtions of great original genius^ Our 
ilage has been reprefented unfairly at a low 
«bb,. becaufe we have not writers equal to 
Shakefpeare, Johnfon, Congreve, &c* 
but the great merit pofTfefTed at prefent of 
fo many plays, being true and real tranf- 
cripts of the prefent manners, ought to 
exempt it from this general reproach. . 

I readily 
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I readily agree, that the age has pro* 
ckiced very few theatrical writers of great 
and genuine merit ; few of thofe original 
genius's that exhibit worlds of their own i 
but this is not peculiar to the ftage^ we 
feel the fame want in every branch of 
poetry. 

That the diftindion above made is juft, 
wc may fee by the fupcrior merit of our 
comic to our tragic writers ^ the latter is 
a walk of compofition, which requires the 
true original^ poetic fire } but the former 
meet with great fuccefs, by the diere 
painting of common charaders^r provided 
it be executed with wit or humour. We 
have in this age good writers of comedy^ 
yet make not the leaft pretenfion to poc-> 
try. A quick and penetrating eye in dif- 
Cerning the diftinSions of cbarader — a 
talent at catching the ridiculous fide of 
every one ; with fomc humour to drefs 
them up in the comic taftc, and a little 
invention for the detail of incidents and 
plot ; thefe qualities arc not difficult to be 
fouctfi ; and wc accordingly fee comedies 

brought 
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brought on the ftage, almoil every win- 
ter, that have a good fhare of merit in 
them, defcribing the humours and com* 
plexion of the times. 

, The ftagc in this age can fail thro' the 
mere want of genius, never of encourage* 
ment; for no bramch of writing, nor 
the practice of any of the arts, is near 
fo profitable as exertions in this way. 
Great merit is £ure of a moft ample re- 
ward : for a play that takes tolerably, 
will pay the author fix or feven hundred 
pounds, fometimes mores and we have 
{ecn a fertile mufe entertain the town with 
^wo or three in a winter : hence the 
ftage is the Peru of the Englifh, as well 
as of the French poets. And as the pub- 
lick decide, the poet is fure of having 
his reward proportioned to his merit. 
This is very diflFerent in other branches 
of liters^ture, and the arts. While luch 
a fyflem of reward is in being, the pub- 
lick ought never to find fault with ma* 
pagers, on account of a paucity of ex- 
cellent original plays; iioce nothing but 

a want 
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a want of genius in the writers can oc- 
caiion it. 

The theatrical entertainments of this 
age in general have much merit, in paint- 
ing the manners of the time ; in a gene- 
ral urbanity of compofition, in decency, 
and in elegance. In a word, the national 
charadler is fupported on the theatres with 
honour : they yield an entertainment that 
would not difgrace the politeft times, or 
the moft feledt audience. The vices and 
follies of the age are laughed at in an eafy 
liberal manner ; and fubjedts improper for 
the ftage are baniflied from it, tho' they 
yet continue to difgrace fome of the Eu* 
ropean theatres. The mufic is pleafing, 
fome of it good. The performers have 
merit. The fcenery of numerous pieces 
magnificent; the dreffes admirable; and 
the drawing, tho* by no means equal to 
that of the opera, is feldom ofFenfive, but 
has fometimes much merit. All thefe 
circumftances confpire to render the thea- 
tres of London an entertainment fuperior 
to moft fimilar ones in Europe : — and the 

managers 
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Inaftagers are enabled to make greater ex- 
iprtions than any where elfe tp be met.with ^ 
from the prices of the feats being double, 
treble, and quadruple whaf they are. ia 
ether countries. 

In refpe<3: of performers, this age has 
fceen infinitely more fertile than any one 
known in Britain. . Garrick is a great and 
a truly original genius, having arrived at 
that anMzing degree of excellence, that 
would Gonfecrate him to immortality in 
any art or profeffion : for, on duly confi- 
dering the charadlcrs that have been left 
of the performers famous in other periods 
of dramatic hiflory, we miay venture to 
aflert, that none have equalled him by 
many, very many degrees. His univerfa* 
lity of imitation, grafpiiig alike both co- 
medy and tragedy, and being equally ex- 
cellent in both, is an inftance no other 
a£tor ever yielded. His original perform- 
ance of the characters in Shakefpeare, 
threw a luftre on the works of that ama- 
zing genius, which they would otherwife 
never have been feen in. 

X Mr/ 
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Mr. ^in, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Gib- 
ber, Mrs. Yates^ Mr. King, and various 
other performers^ have contributed to fup- 
port the charadtcr oi theatric merit. Up- 
on the whole, the (lage has been trod by 
adors and adreiTes of undeniable abilities ; 
and fuch as have merit fuperior to thofe 
of any other period. 

I (hall conclude this letter with a few 
remarks on the theatrical writers, that 
have made the greateft figure in this age. 

C O L M A N. 

The great merit of this writcr*s pieces, 
is the refemblance which we conflantly 
find between his charaders and thofe of 
common life. In his plots he is feldom 
original, but has much merit in his way 
of treating them. His greatefl fuccefs 
was with the Jealous Wife ; in which there 
are numerous diverting incidents^ fome 
charader, and a fprinkling of wit. Polly 
Honeycomb has merit; and the MuficalLadj 
ridiculed with a good deal of humour, a 

foible 
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ifoible that gained daily ground among the 
pretended admirers of mufic. 

G A R R I C K. 

Has infinite merit in all hi3 theatric 
jpieces : there is a vein oiF genuine humour, 
of eafy wit ; a quick conception of cha- 
racter, a mott happy expreffion of It, and 
as much invention as is neceflary to fet all 
off to the beft advantage. LetAe, the 
Lying Valet 9 Mi/s in her TCeens^ Doll Snip, 
The Male Coquette, and the Clandefiine 
Marriage, withfeveral flighter efforts of his 
mufe, all prove the juftnefs of this charac- 
ter. Never did any writer catch a more 
lively idea of the characfters of mankind, 
tb^ti this moft entertaining writer. Nor 
are thefe pieces the only ones in which he 
has greatly excelled ; befides various mif- 
cellaneous poems, he is the author of nu- 
merous epilogues and prologues, fo ama- 
zingly full of wit and humour, that no- 
thing have ever plcafed an audience more ; 
nor did ever greater applaufe attend the 
more profeflcd works of* greater attention 
X 2 luid 
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and care, than thefe (lighter efforts of ge« 
nuine wit. 

H O A D L E Y. 

The Sufpicious Hujband is the beft co- 
medy that has been 'produced in this age; 
pity that the author fliould have confined 
his talents to the compofition of a iingle 
work. It difplays in the ftrongeft man- 
ner the true laughable comic ftile; the 
lively fpirited original charadter ; fertility* 
incident; and animated condudt, which 
keeps the attention of the audience on the 
wing, and commands never-failing ap- 
plaufe. The only fault in the play is, the 
refemblance of the charafter of Stridland 
to that of Kitely. 

MURPHY. 

Some of the pieces of this writer have 
undoubted merit : his greateft excellence 
is in the condudl of a plot : his comedies 
are full of what the French call le jeux de 
theatre; this has a fine effeft in quicken- 
ing 
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Ing the attention of the audience : nor is 
Mr. Murphy at all wanting in character ; 
he introduces the faftiionable follies in well 
delineated characters, and fome of them 
original. The Way to keep him, and jiU 
in the wrongs are his moil capital perfor- 
mances. 

BICKERSTAFF. 

Has had the honour of introducing a 
new fpecies of theatric entertainment on 
our ftage, of which the idea is taken from 
the French Ballats : mufic is introduced 
in the moil agreeable manner poffiblej 
and in the Maid of the Mill, it is excel- 
lent mufic ; the fuccefs that piece has met 
with, fliews, that the mere Englifh audi- 
ence can relifli other compofitions than a 
Scotch ballad, if it is laid before them ; 
but the popularity of thofe in a vulgar 
ilile, arifes from continued efforts to pleafe 
the gallery. 



CUM- 
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CUMBERLAND. 

There is a bold freedom^ and a ilrength 
of paintiog in the charadiers of this gen- 
tleman's comedies, that make theni much 
more entertaining on the ftage than in the 
clofet. His originality is an undoubte4 
merit. 

F O O T E. 

Is perhaps the trueft portrait painter 
which pur country has produced; his 
pieces are all juft tranfcripts from the man- 
ners of the age, caught with infinite 
quicknefs, and expreffcd in the hlppieft 
warmth of nature and truth. That he 
is an admirable matter of ridicule can ne- 
ver be denied ; and the vein of wit that 
runs through his pieces, is rich and lux- 
uriant. 

There are other theatric writers of me- 
rit, but thcfe fupport very well the repu- 
tation of the age, and generally entertain- 
us every feafon with fome new piece, to. 
Jaugh faftiionable follies out of counter 
nance. 

L E Tr 
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LETTER XXIX. 

^be Prefent State of Patronage among the 
Great ; Men of Letters, Artists, 
&Cs their Rewards* 

'TpHE prefent ftate of patronage and 
literary reward in this country is a 
fubjedt fo delicate, that I did not intend 
to touch on it in the prefent correfpond- 
cnce;.but you rcqueft it with fo much 
earneftnefs, that I (hall not defer it longer* 
In all ages of the world, thofe princes 
who have gained the greateft reputation, 
are fuch as mod patronized authors, and 
the arts. This is not to be wondered at, 
for the gates of the temple of fame being 
in their cuftody, it is not furprifing, that 
they (hould moft readily admit fuch as 
were moft favourable to their caufe. This 
patronizing quality among princes> has 
even had the cfFedt of charity, to cover a 
multitude of fins ; no white- waflier equals 
*d poet or hiflorian^ 

X 4 Indeed 
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Indeed, the Abbe du Bos has taken 
great pains to fliew, that patronage and 
encouragement have never done any thing 
more than reward abilities already confef- 
fcd, but never was able to create new 
ones, or even be the caufe of their appear-? 
ing. The hiftory of the learned ages, 
both among writers and artifts, it muft bQ 
confefled, is oddly cirqumftanced i for it 
muft be admitted', that the men whofe 
fame for writing or praftifing the fine arts, 
has been carried the higheft, lived and 
even publiflied fome of thofe great works^ 
which have handed down their names 
with fuch eclat. But then it piuft on the 
contrary be admitted, that the rewards 
they met with for their firft works, proved 
the greateft incentive to them in the pro-' 
duction of fucceeding ones; and the ex- 
ample brought forth many others, that 
would without it probably never have ex- 
ifted. It is therefore by no means juft to 
pflert, that patronage and encouragement 
have done little for learning and arts, fince 
we may naturally attribute much to their 

influence i 
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Influence; and probably more than has 
been apparent, for profit may have beca 
the inftigation to performances which have 
ended in fame. 

We have three patrons in England, the 
king, the nobility, and the publick in 
general the bookfellers ; the two firft to 
infure themfelves fame 1 the laft to gain 
profit. It is fome ages fince the Crown 
has been the patronizer of literature. 
Charles the Firft, munificently prptedied 
the arts ; and Cromwell gave penfions to 
feveral ufeful writers. From his days to 
the prefent, we have not had a fbvereiga 
that cared two-pencct whether his fubjefts 
abounded with fuch writers as Pope, Swift, 
and Addifon, or fuch as Oldmixon, Ralf, 
and Settle. , I fhould however except his 
prefent majefty, who has given more re-^ 
wards to merit than half a fcore of his 
predeceiTors ; but I muft remark, that the 
lyftem of patronage requires more than a 
ifcw penfions to a feleft party i they fliould 
continue to be given, however fparingly^ 

to 
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to keep up the emulation of the whole 
body of writers. 

Since his prefent majefty*s accefi]on» 
there have been feveral writers of merit 
rewarded. ' It may not be improper 
to mention on this occafion Mr. Hume, 
the hiftorian ; who, from a very private 
fortune, has been thrown to affluence by 
feveral very lucrative pofts. Dr. Cambeil, 
the beft politician of the age, and one of 
our moft ufeful writers, has obtained a 
poft in the American department. The 
Rev. Mr. Home, on the credit of his three 
tragedies, and a little politics ^ has obtained 
a penfion. Laftly, Dr. Johnfon, has been 
raifcd by the fame hand, from a ftate by 
no means equal to his merits 

Thefe are inftances which in general do 
honour to the royal bounty, efpecially as 
it is among a people, who have not feen 
fuch in the memory of the oldeft man, to 
fpeak in the ftile of a vulgar proverb. 
But let me remark, that this patronage 
proceeds not on the plan of Lewis XIV. 
who gave haudfome penfions it is true to 

a few 
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a few great writers, but he alfo extended 
his bounty to others tho' in a fmaller de- 
gree I many authors were on his eftabliOi-p 
ment of literature, at 40, 50, 80, and 
100 1. a year ; by which there was a gra- 
dation allowed to merit, that could not 
but encourage it. 

In England, the writers that are in 
want of fuch inconiiderable penfions» 
are too apt to dip into very dirty work^ 
and render themfelves in politicks obnox- 
ious, not to the court alone, but to all 
moderate and difccrning men ; this con- 
duct would leflen the number of thofe, 
to whom a royal bounty would be givea 
with general approbation ; and reduce the 
writers, who really (hould be patronized 
by a monarch, who has fhewn himfelf a 
friend to literature and the arts, to a 
number inconfiderable ; fo that great 
fame of patronage might be gained at a 
fmall expence. 

But here I cannot omit remarking,| that 
nany very ingenious men, who through 
leceffity arc driven to the prefs for a fub- 

fiftence. 
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fiftence, and who fall in confequence into 
a proilitutioQ of their tibilities, arb very 
often rather to be pitied than condemned. 
The fault is more in their fortune than 
tbcmfclvcs 5 for the man who lives by his 
pen, and perhaps but fparingly, muft ap- 
ply it to the moft profitable purpofe ; here 
ihould come in royal patronage, to offer 
jcxamples of reward to thofe, who, in that 
fituation, inftead of falling into the loweft 
views of bookfcllers, have publiftied with 
an eye to reputation as well as profit 5 or 
-at leaft kept free from the dirty ex- 
ertion of literature. Men whofe nc- 
cccflities bring them to write for bread, 
ihould on their firft publications that dif- 
•play real talents, be fought out, and by 
means of fmall annuities, kept from an 
entire dependance on bookfellers; their 
talents would ever after be dedicated to fub- 
jedls and exertions that would probably 
increafe their reputation, inftead of falling 
into the contraries ; and genius's might be 
thus faved, and given with luftre to the 
world, who, but for fuch affiftance, would 

never 
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never have been knowri> nor ever delerved 
to be regarded. 

Whatever the occafion is, that brings a 
man to depend on his literary talents for 
lubfiftence, it is much but, on the entering 
his career, he produces fome vrork the 
effed): of thought and leifure, which has 
a merit fuperior to his following produc- 
tions, the efforts of hunger and haftc: 
it furely would be doing fijciety in general 
no flight favour to flep in» and turn fuch 
a man's talents into the produdipn of 
ufeful works, inftead of letting them fall 
the prey of a bookfeller, to be proftituted 
to the loWeft purpofes. And if none were 
in this manner patronized but fuch as dif- 
covered real abilities, the expcnce would 
be very trifling. 

It is impoilible, that any perfon can 
bring up their children with views of efta^ 
blifhing them in the trade of an author : 
accident or caprice fill that whole corps. 
Young fellows of fome education, but no 
profeflion, andlefs fortune: country fchool- 
maflers^ that are ambitious of (hining in 

the 
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the capital inftead of their fchools^ and 
various accidents^ bring thefe men to know* 
that profit is made by writing 3 and when 
poverty impds them to exert an induftry 
in ibmething to preferve them from low 
employments, or from ferVitude^ they 
commence authors; much to be pitied $ 
and hardly to be condemned, even for 
fuccefiive meannefs, which too often 
iprings from neceflity. 

Many in the herddeferve encouragement; 
a fupport to keep them from fuch a depen- 
dance on their pen» as to take time and choice 
in their compofitions. The honour of En^m 
lifh literature require this attention 1 we 
fliould fee the efFeas in the publication of 
many good books, inftead of numerous 
bad ones. That there is real genius in this 
clafs cannot be doubted, for moft of the 
works of this age, which will be read in 
the next with pleafure, and probably live 
as long as the Englifh language, are the 
produdfcions of authors who wrote, I will 
not fay for bread, though feveral inftanccs 

would 
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would allow it^ but certainly for an in- 
come. 

It is no flight reproach to the patronage 
of this time^ that Mr. Smart fhould be in 
prifon for a fmall debt. 

Some of the nobility have exerted them-^ 
felves in favour of needy genius, with an 
attention and fpirit that do them honour. 
Several of our peers are poiTefled of fuch 
great eftates^ and the prefentation to {o 
many livings, that they, independantly of 
any publick offices, have it much in their 
power, now and then, to 4o a generous 
zQtion in this walk. The money is fure^ 
ly better Ipent than at Newmarket, or the 
Gaming-table. But thofe of the number 
that are in great pofls have eafier and larger 
means of being patrons ; and fome of 
them make a lauda^ble ufe of fuch oppor* 
tunities. 

The public In general may be called the 
patron, when authors, make their appeal, 
either in printing by fubfcription, or pub- 
lifhing on their own account; and all things 
confidered, this is much the mofl: liberal 

manner 
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manner of making a man's literary abilW 
ties the means of maintaining him ; .for ia 
this way the author remains perfectly in«> 
dependant^ and is pretty fare of being en- 
couraged proportionably to his fair Kn^nt, 
This was the method that Pope took to 
raife an income; Churchill practiced it 
with great fuccefs; but a great lawyer, 
now alive, carried it before his promotion 
to an amazing degree of profit. 

The idea, that books printed for authors 
feldom have fair play through combinati- 
ons of bookfellors, I do not apprehend to 
be juft, except with works of fmaJJ value ; 
fuch a combination to throw cold water 
on thefe books, would be able to prevent 
the^fale of an indifferent work, but could 
never damp that of one whofe merit was 
really great. The publick will have good 
books in Ipite of twenty trades.. 

It is much to be regretted that authors 
are not thus fupported, for then the world 
would be plagued with few bad books, 
which are carried off at prefent by the arts 
of the trade j and they would be furc when 

they 
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they compofcd books of great merit, to 
be much better paid for their trouble than 
they are at prcfcnt. But this fyftem could 
never be completely executed, unlefs there 
was a publick inftitution or office, where 
books could be printed on the account of 
the authors, and fairly fold. 

As to fubfcriptions, they have fallen in- 
to a difcredit, becaufe ufe has been made 
of them for books that have no merit — 
mere jobs to raife contributions without 
a pretence at merit ; but when an author, 
who has been for fome time known fuc- 
CcfsfuUy to the publick, propofes a fub- 
lcription,he generally in this country meets 
with a beneficial one, 

.^. As to bookfellers, they muft be confi- 
dcred in two lights ; firft treating with 
authors of confiderablc reputation, who 
have other means of fupport befides the 
pen ; and fecondly, witfii thofe whofe ab- 
(blute dependance is on their writings. 
With the former, I (hall readily aflcrt 
them to be the moft munificent patrons 
by far, that the learned meet with in this 

Y country. 
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country. It is true, the pubUck bis^fin^ 
is the foundttion of this ; but ftiU the fpi-^ 
rit and a^vity with which they pro{ccUt^ 
their trade^ pofhes a much greater ial^ 
than otherwife would happen^ and enabtev 
them confequcntly to give the authoc more 
confiderable emoluments for his maou*^ 
fcripts* What confiderable fums have 
been received by a Littleton i a Robert** 
fon I a Hume % a Campbell ; n Burn ; a 
Young ; a Sterne { &€ ! Sums which have 
emounted in valuet at leail^ to a tnode« 
rate penfion from the crown i and this is 
{i Q)ecies and degree of encouragement^ 
not to be found i^ many other countries 
where literature is much cultivated. 

This patronage of the bookfellers, or, 
more properly fpeaking^ this trade be« 
tween them and the authors^ leaves the 
latter perfedly independant on the £m> 
mer ; as the fale is of a commodity^ which 
if one does not buy another will } he alfii 
enjoys a confiderable advantage, without 
being indebted either to the Crown or the 
Great I in a word, depending merely on 

his 
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his merit and the publick : this is a fitu- 
9tion full of charms to an high fpirited 
genius, who wiflies to rely on himfelf, not 
others : and it muft infp.irit him to exert 
all his talents in producing works^ that 
fliall at the fame time increafe his fame» 
and add to his profit. — Of all other 
methods of authors ^being rccompcnced, 
this is the moft honourable^ and to him' 
the moft fafe, eafy, and independant. 
Such a writer (and yet I have heard theai 
clafled with authors who fcrlbble for 
bread) I muft efteem in a more creditable 
poft^ than one who receives a penfion 
from the crown. 

The advantages however which litera- 
ture reaps from authors of merit, being 
able to fupport themfelves in more afflu- 
ence than their private fortune will allow, 
by means of felling their works to book- 
fellers, is beyond all cpmparifon more im* 
portant than any thing attending the pa- 
tronage of the great. A few of our nobl- 
Kty have, it is true, promoted fome wri- 
ters of merit, cfpeeially clergymen, by 
Y ^, f iving 
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giving them livings ; but the whole a- 
niount cither of the value, or the benefit 
received by literature in general is trivial 
in comparifon with the noble efFcfts that 
have flowed from the patronage of book- 
fellers ; I ufe that term, purpofely to (hew 
that I think it merits it, as well as the 
trifling and fometimes inviduous condudt 
which gives it to kings and the nobility. 
In the reign of queen Anne, we had 
feveral noblemen whofe merit as patrons 
was undeniably great; at the head of 
thefe was lord Somers, who never neg- 
ledted any opportunity of promoting and 
rewarding writers of merit : he had great 
difcernment, and no lefs benevolence and 
. humanity : he found out authors of genius, 
however obfcured by narrow circumftan- 
ces, and never failed ufing every means to 
enrich and encourage them. The fuc- 
ceeding miniftry of lords Oxford and Bo- 
lingbroke made, in this refpedt of coun- 
'tenancing men of letters, fome amends for 
'the political mifchiefs they brought upon 
their country. To their honour we muft 

allow, 
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allow, that the learned, both Whigs and 
Tories were countenanced, a;id many re- 
warded very genteely for their abilities 
in the republick of letters. Was an au- 
thor, of twice the wit and parts of Swift, 
now to give himfelf half the airs of that 
famous poet, with the miriifters of ftate 
of thefe days, he would be turned out of 
doors ; but the Oxford miniftry, with all 
their faults, paid an attention to literature, 
which would be fufBcient to cover a mul- 
titude of fins. 

But kings and princes are inexcufable, 
when they do not protedt and reward men 
of genius : let them refle(3: on the cha- 
rafters of Augujl. and Leniois XIV. Could 
any thing but the encouragement of all 
ingenuity, of all genius, of all applica- 
tion ; could any thing elfe have gained 
them fuch maturity of fame ? Their po- 
litical adtions were not only faulty ; they 
were deteftable ; yet notwithftanding the 
blackcft traits of character, do we find 
them handed down to us as the greateft of 
monarchs. This is the refult of well re- 
Y 3 warding 
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warding thofe who can alone confer im- 
mortality. Surely therefore monarchs 
ihould through felf-intereft, if from no 
other motive, give a liberal encourage- 
ment to the arts, fciences, and literaturej 
as a true road to that fame which is fo 
flattering even to them. 



LETTER. 
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LETTER XXX. 

ui Catalogue of the mojl celebrated Wri- 
ters of tbeprefent Jlge, with Remarks 
on /^^/r Works* 

THAT literature in general may be 
faid to flourifli in England in this 
age, I believe you will not deny ; but I 
have not met with any accurate idea of 
this part of its merit drawn from fuch a 
review, as is neceflary to be given of the 
authors, on whofc works the national re- 
putation moil depends. It is for thi^ 
reafon I fhall here lay before you a cata- " 
logue of the principal ones, with a few 
remarks on their works. 

A K E N S I D E. 

Befides feveral phyfical works of repu- 
tation, he publKhed ibme poems that do 
him great honour. In his Pleafures of 
Imagination are fome noble and true ftrokes 
of poetry ; and his Odes are read with 
general pleafurei 

Y 4 A N S T Y. 
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A N S T Y. 

I (hall not hcfitate to aflert. The New 
Bath Guide to be the work of the moft 
humour that this age has produced : the 
vehicle of the wit is original 1 his cha- 
rafters adnnirably touched; the meafure 
of the verfe excellently adapted to the 
fubjedt^ and the incidents and defcriptions 
worked up to a pitch of the ridiculous^ 
that cannot fail of raifing continued rifi- 
bility. The other poems he has publifhecl 
are of much inferior merit. 

ARMSTRONG. 

A writer of fome reputation, but has 
too much affeftation of peculiarity to lay 
the foundations of mature fame. 

BAKER. 

His philofophical works are read with 
general approbation throughout Europe, 
particularly the following j 

I. The 
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1. The microfcope made cafy, 1742, 
8vo, 

2. An attempt towards a natural hifiory 
Df the Polype. 

3* Employment for the microfcope^ 8vo. 

B A R E T T L 

Has written a variety of works on Italian 
literature^ which are well known i befide^ 
lis travels, which have not the merit ex- 
peded ifrom them : there is no entertain- 
ment to the reader to know, whether 
Ignior Baretti thought a cook- wench at 
m inn was ugly or crofs; whether his 
:ompany in a ftage coach were men or 
vomen, fat or lean, furly or agreeable 1 
vhether the failors on fliip board cut coarfe 
okes with him ; or, in fine, all the mi- 
mtidB of a long journey among Spanifh^ 
pule drivers, or walking pilgrims, which 
Teem to have been the bed company he 
icept in Spain. It is aftonifhing, that 
travellers (hould think the wofrld fo ex- 
tremely 
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tremely interefted in every thing foreign, 
as to read travels with avidity, that let 
us into fcarce any valuable circumftance of 
the countries travelled.'^-His works on the 
Italian literature and language are how- 
ever of different merit, for they have been, 
and will continue to be of great ufe to this 
country, by bringing many into a know- 
ledge of, and tafte iot Italian poetry. 

The French language is fo generally an- 
derftood in this country, that Comeill^ 
Racine, Boilean, Sec. are read almoft to 
the excluiion of Taffo, Ariofto, Dante* 
Metaftafio, and many other Italian poets, 
which is a moft vile ufurpation \ our tafte 
in good poetry would have been better, 
and more general, had the Italian poetry 
been as much read as the French ; this 
was the cafe from Henry the Eighth's time 
to the end of James the Firft, and part 
of Charles's reign, during which period 
the fineaccomplifhment was Italian litera- 
ture i but when the arms of the French, 
and the figure their monarch made as a 
patron of literature, called the attention 

'of 
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)f all Europe, their language and writers 
ifurped the rights of the Italian. Mr. 
Baretti's endeavours therefore to raife a 
lew tafte for this literature among us» was 
i meritorious attempt^ and he has had 
(Uccefs in it. 

B E N T L E Y. 

It is rather a reproach te the learning of 
the age, that this critic (hould be known 
niore by a fatirical expreffion of Pope's, 
than by the merit of his writings : his 
De/perate Hook dlAJlaJh away fome times 
at an undefenfible rate, but he has in fome 
remarks uncommon acutenefs. 

B E R K E L Y. 

Biihop of Cloyne. Applied great parts 
to the ilrangefl purpofes ; although he po- 
netf ated far into the regions of philofophy, 
and produced fome works that have been 
admired all over Europe, tar water took 
pofleffion of his mind, and engrofTed that 

attention^ 
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attention^ which fliould have been given 
to much more important purpofes. But 
men of real genius muft have their oddi- 
ties^ their ftrong peculiarities J it is ouly 
the mean line of parts, that fleeps on in 
a regular courfe and motion. As this wri- 
ter's works have never been colle(3:ed, it 
will amufe the reader to give him a lift of 
them 5 as he may then examine the pro- 
dudions of fo various a pen. 

I. A Treatife of human underflandiog^ 
^vo. 
. 2* On vifion, 8vo. 

3. Philofophical refleftions and enqui- 
ries concerning the virtues of tar water, 
8vo. 1744. 

4. A difcourfe addreffcd to magiftrates, 
&c. 1736. 

5. A word to the wife ; or an exhor- 
tation to the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Ireland, 1749* 

6. A Letter to the Roman Catholics of 
the diocefe of Cloyne, 1745. 

7. Maxims concerning patriotifm, 1752. 

b. The Querift, 1735. 

9. Verfes 



's 
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g. Verfes on the profpedt of planting 
irts and learning in America, 

10. A propofal for the better fupplying 
>f churches in our foreign plantations,' 

11. A Sermon, I732, 

12. De Motu 5 five de motus principio 
\c natura & de caufa communicationis mo- 
uum, 172 1. 

13. An EfTay towards preventing the 
uin of Great Britain, 1721. 

14. Farther thoughts on tar water, 1757. 

B I R C H. 

Was the author of very nunierpus works^ 
md fome of them ufeful; but had not 
;hc happy talents of rendering his Writings 
generally pleafihg ; niany of them are novir 
little known, except in the libraries of 
the curious. He fliould have lived and 
wrote in Germany, . 

B L A C K • 
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BLACKWELL^ 

One of the mofl: pleafing writers which 
this or any age has produced $ befides fe« 
veral other works of merit, he wrote the 
Memoirs of the court of Augujius^ which 
will be read as long as the EngU(h ]a&<- 
guage lafts. The narrative of events is i9 
admirably intermixed with charaxflers^ and 
touches of painting, with io many ftrik- 
ing refle&ions, and with fuch a general view 
of deducing profit to the prefent timesi 
from the detai) of what happened among 
the antients, that every one muft find the 
work equally inflru£tive and entertaining. 
By entituling his work Memoirs^ and not 
a Hijiory, the author took the pleafing li- 
berty of digrefling as often as his fancy or 
his judgment led him; and of rendering 
his manner, and his diftion, far the more 
lively; infomuch, that he produced a 
work, which in entertainment vied with 
the moft fafhionable romances^ 

BLACK- 
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BLACKS TONE. 

His Commentaries on the laws of Eng« 
land are a work that will render his name 
immortal in this country. Perhaps the 
great merits or at leaft the great reputation 
4>f this book^ is much owing to the fuccefs 
with which the author has brought th« 
former abftrufenefs of his fubjeft down to 
commton ideas; and a very great merit it 

BLAIR. 

His chronological -works have great 
nN^rit. 

B O R L A C £• 

A very ufeful writer and natural hifto- 
rian. He has confined himfelf chiefly to 
the natural hiftory and antiquities of the 
icounty in which he lives^ Cornwall^ 
which enabled him to produce works far 
more ufeful and complete, than if he had 

more 
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more extended the fphcre of his enquiries : 
much is it to be regretted, that other 
writers do not follow his example, and 
give' us complete defcriptions of their re- 
fpedive counties as in their power to 
gain. 

BROWNE. 

A writer of abilities, and in feme of 
his works entertaining ; but in all is a fa- 
crificer at the fhrine of party, and has in 
every page too much of the coxcomb in 
him ; had he written'nothing but the EJ- 
Jays on the CharaSieri/iicSy and that on 5^- 
tire^ his reputation would have been much 
greater than it is^ but he was fo unfortu- 
nate, as to write himfelf out of reputati- 
on in purfuit of abifhoprick, which how- ^ 
ever he did not obtain. 

BROOKE. 

This lady has written fome Novels that 
vie with the beft in our language* Her 

moft 
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noft capital performance is Lady 'Julia 

Mandeville. '^ 

BROOKE. 

Equally original in merit and abfurdity : 
bis works (hew him to poflefs both feel- 
ing and expreffion ; but never was the 
fame ftream at once fo clear and muddy ; 
had he kept free of the cant of methodifm, 
he would have fuccceded in his Fool of 
^ality, and made it not. only an original^ 
but an agreeable work. 

'-■-■' 

B U R K. 

The mod beautiful writer of the prefent 
ige ; an elegant but chafte imagination ; 
m expreffion clear and animated; a know- 
tedge boundlcfs as fciencc ; with all the 
[plendor of learning, and all the grace of 
Bttltivated fancy. Thefe are accom- 
pUfliments that fhine in every page of 
his: wprks, that catch the attention of 
•^^ Z all 
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all forts of readers 9 and pleafe with 
the fame force that they inflrudt. His 
Pbilofophical Enquiry into the origin of our 
ideas of the fublime and beautiful, is by 
far the fined criticifm that the prefent 
9ge has produced ; it is full of the moft 
original "obfervations, that perhaps were 
ever thrown together in any work our 
language has produced; the author be- 
ipg one of thofe rare genius's that in eve^- 
ry line thinks only for himfelf. And he 
l^as not only the felicity of being perfeft-^ 
ly original in his ideas ; but alfo the fin« 
gular circumftance of demonftrating at 
the fame time their propriety, — This will 
clearly appear, if we turn to the chapters, 
T^he phyfcal cai^e of love.^T-WbyfmoothneJs is 
beautiful. — Sweetnefs its nature. — Sweetnefs 
relaxing j — and indee4 the whole fifth part, 
^y hich treats of the ejicient c^e of the Juk'^ 
lime and becfutifuh 

JJis Vindication pf Natural ^ciety^ writ- 
ten in the ^nanner of th$^ late lord Boling- 
brpke, is a moft happy imitation of ano- 
ther's 



> 
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therms ftile; and the arguments arc not 
only lively but fpecious* 

The political pamphlets attributed to- 
him, are 'the beft this age has produced ; 
and every one, not blinded by party pre* 
^udice, muft allow that they carry con- 
viftion in every page* 

BURTON. 

Profoomlly learned, aiad equally inge- 
luoti^. 

BURN. 

A very able lawyer j his Jujiice of the 
peace ba$ ffliet with the greateft fuccefs of 
imy book publiflbcd in this age 5 making 
the fortune not only of the author, but 
of the bookfeller« 

CAMPBELL. 

Equally famous for his candour, in- 
telligence and precifion : he may be 
Z 2 ranked 
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ranked among the greatefl: politicians of 
this age ; and no one can hefitate to al- 
low> that his writings in that clafs have 
enlightened the whole kingdom. The 
fhare he had in the Univerfal Hiftory alone 
made that work fucceed^ for the part he 
compofed in it fhines like a diamond in a 
dunghill. But in nothing is he more ufe-* 
ful or originalyth.an in afcertaining dubious 
points in maritime hiftory ; of which his 
Lives of the Admirals are an inferior in- 
fiance to the obfervations he has given on 
various voyages in Harris's coUedion ; and 
in the Modern Univerfal Hiftory, in the 
part which treats of the Eaft Indies. 
This writer has alfo the uncommon feli- 
city of being able to fpeak with candor of 
political perfonages now alive i which is 
perhaps the moft difficult tafk of all others 
in a free government. 

CARTER. 

This lady is not only a learned tranflator, 
but alfo a good poet : her little colledion 

of. 
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of poems do her no lefs honour^ than her 
valuable tranflations from the Greek, the 
French, and the Italian, 

CARTE. 

Beft known by his hiftory of England, 
which is a laborious performance, and 
gains the writer more reputation at pre** 
fent, than it did at the time it firft came 
out. The more hiftories we have, the 
more valuable the old ones that exceed 
the merit of the new. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Ranks among the writers that do ho- 
nour to the prefent age ^ his poems are 
lively and ingenious. The Scribleriad 
original. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Writes poetry with the eafe and free- 
dom of a man of quality ; his lord(hip*s 
Z 3. fketches 
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ikctches that have been publilhed \n 
Dodfley's collcaion, are full of wit, and 
a ihoft happy delicacy. 

CHURCHILL. 

Poflefled of genius fufficicnt to gain a 
confiderable poetic reputation, but un- 
fortunately in circumftances too low to 
^llow him to cultivate his talents in the 
manner a poet ought : he became a party 
writer for profit, and made all his poems, 
except his firft, fubfervient to that defign. 
He has been much abufed on this account, 
but unjuflly; for 'if a poet is poor, he 
muft do that for an income which ought 
to be done for reputation ; critics do not 
fufficiently confider, that ftarving is of 
much worfe confequence than producing 
bad poems, 

CLAYTON, 

Bifliop of Clogher. His writings have 
made a noife all over Europe ; but they 

would 
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would have more merit; v(ras there lefs fub- 
tilty in them. 

C O R K E, 

Earl of, is an agreeable ancj entertaining 
writer, but too many paffages of his 
works are full of a certain degree of felf- 
fafficiency, which is incxcufable ; and his 
intermixing party politicks in literary 
pieces is noft altogether dcfenfible. 

COLLINS. 

One of the beft poets which we have 
had in this age ^ he has written very few 
pieces, but thofe few of fterling merit. 
His oriental eclogues have greater merit 
than any pieces of paftoral poetry in our 
language. The following paflages in them 
dcferve more notice than they have met 
with. 

In filent honor o^er the boundlefs wafte. 
The driver Haflan with his camels pafs'd : 

Z 4 One 
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One crufe of water on his back he bore. 
And his light fcrip contained a fcanty (lore ; 
A fan of painted feathers in his hand. 
To guard his (haded face from fcorching fand. 
The fultry fun had gain'd the middle Iky, 
And not a tree, and not an herd was nigh \ 
The beafts with pain their dufky way purfue. 
Shrill roar*d the winds, and dreary was the view. 
With defp*rate forrow wild, th* affrighted man 
Thrice figh'd, thrice ftruck his breaft; and 

thus began : 
Sad was the hour and lucklefs was the day. 
When firft froni Schiraz* walls I bent my way. 

The following defcription is animated. 

Here, where no Iprings in murmurs break away, 
Or mofs grown fountains mitigate the day, 
Iji vain the hope the green delights to know. 
Which plains mor? blcft, or verdant vales 
/ beftpw ; 

Here rocks alone and taftelefs fands are found. 
And faint and fickly winds for ever howl around* 

In the foUoMring paflage alfo there is a 

great force of cxpreffion, and of com-« 

pofition. 

At 
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At that dead hour the (ilent afp Ihall creep. 
If ought of reft I find upon my deep ; 
Or fome fwoln ferpent twift his fcales around^ 
And wake to anguifli with a burning wound. 
Thrice happy they, the wife contented poor. 
From lufti)f wealth, and dread of death fecure ! 
They tempt no defarts, and no griefs they find ; 
Peace rules the day, where reafon rules the mind, 

COOPER. 

An elegant writer, and an ingenious 
critic. His Life of Socrates was com- 
pofed with too great a difplay of learning ; 
bis Letters concerning Tajie have many 
lively and judicious obfervations ; the fol- 
lowing paiTage on modern Englifli poetry, 
tho' not entirely defenfible, merits quoting. 
** For my own part I am of opinion, that 
there is now living a poet of the moft 
genuine genius this kingdom ever pro- 
duced, Shakefpear alone excepted. By 
poetical genius, 1 do not mean the mere 
talent of making verfes, but that glorious 
cnthufiafm of foul, th^i fne Frenzy, as 

Shakef- 
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Shakcfpear calls it, rolling from heaven to 
earthy from earth to heaven^ which, .like 
an able magician, can bring every objed: 
of the creation in any fhape whatever be- 
fore the reader's eyes. This alone is 
poetry, ought elfc is a mechanical art of 
putting fyllables harmonioufly together. 
The gentleman I mean is Dr. Akenfide, 
the worthy author of the Pleafures of the 
Imagination, the mofl beautiful dramatic 
poeni that ever adorned the Englifh, or 
any other language. A work, in which 
the great author has united Virgil's tafte, 
Milton^s colouring, and Shake^ear'5 in- 
cidental expreffion, with a warmth pe- 
culiar to himfelf, to paint the fined fea- 
tures of the human mind, and the moft 
lovely forms of true religion and mora* 
lity — I ftiould not hefitate a moment, to 
prefer the Elegy in a country church-yard, 
written by Mr. Gray, of Peter-houfe in 
Cambridge, to the beft perforn^ance of 
that kind in Ovid, Tibullus or Proper- 
tius. Has Horace any moral Ode equal 

to 
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to Mr. Nugent's Ode to mankind ; or any 
defcriptive one to Mr. Colin's Ode to the 
Evening. I ftiould pay Mr. Mafon no 
complinient, to compare all the excetleit* 
cies in Seneca together to his ekgant El-* 
frida 5 nor do I think I fliould at all de- 
grade the Athenian ftage, lb fay, that 
the palm of tragic glory hangs wavering 
betwixt the conjoined merit of Sophocles, 
Phxloftetes, and the Ocdrpu^ Golonens> 
and this niodern tragedy, did not, Shakp.- 
fpear-likc, a champion of old, infpired 
by all the gods, ftep majeftically in, to 
bear it away by fupernatural powers from the 
utmoft force of human abihties. I dare fay, 
his Monody on the death of Mr. Pope, 
wherein he has imitated the ftile of four of 
our Englifli poets, has given you and every 
man of true tafte more pleafure, than the 
Joined efforts of all the wits in the celebrat- 
ed court of Leo X. There is another little 
piece, written by the fame author, which 
has no rival in the court of Auguftus, in- 
tituled. An Ode to a water iiymph." 

CO- 
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COVENTRY. 

His Pompey the Little is one of the f-w 
romances that continue to be read : it will 
outlive fome hundred thoufands. 

DESAGULIERsf 

His courfc of experimental philofophy 
is a work that gained him great reputation : 
the article mechanics is the moft valuable : 
he was a very great mathematician. 

D O D S L E Y. 

Beft known by being a very eminent 
bookfeller : but he wrote fome poems that 
have merit ; the work however that will 
live thelongeft is a compilation. The col- 
le(^on of poems* 

DYER. 

Several of his poems have undoubted 
merit. The imagery in Grongar Hill is 
ftrong and expreffive. 

EDWARDS. 
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EDWARDS. 

A natural hiftorian, whofc works are 
well known all over Europe'^ equally fa- 
mous for the accuracy of his inveftigati- 
ons, and the elegance of his colouring and 
deligns. 

FERGUSON, 

His mathematical works have gained 
him a great and deferved reputation : his 
LeBures onfeleSlfubjeSls^ and his Aftronomy^ 
are works not often exceeded. 

FIELDING. 

Perhaps of all men none ever faw deeper ^ 
into the human mind than Shakefpear and 
Fielding ; that the former was the greater 
genius will not bear the ftiadow of a dif- 
pute ; btit that immortal poet is not great- 
er in the fuperior walks of tragedy and 
comedy^ than this inimitable writer is 
in comic romance. His charafters are not 
only true to nature, they are nature itfelf ; 
pourtrayed in colours, whofe brilliancy 

almoA 
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almoft dazzles the eye without ever ofFend- 
ing the moft f crapulous judge. His hu* 
mour is incomparable ; his plots excellent, 
and his incidents fupcrior to thofc of any 
writer the world ever produced 5 cvtry 
little accident of his drama develops cha- 
rafter in a manner that can never be fuffi* 
ciently admired. Never lived a man that 
faw in a quicker manner the foibles, vices, 
and wrong fide of a character with fuch 
keenaefs. Which however did not arife 
from a mifanthropy in his difpofition, for 
he could paint the beft, but from a ftrength 
of ridicule that exhibited in a moment all 
he faw. 

FRANKLIN. 

His works on the fubjeft of ele<5lricity 
have uncommon merit ; and his little pa- 
per on the increafe of mankind is a moft 
fenfible performance. 

GLOVER. 

Well known for his Leonidas, which is 
certainly a poem that has merit ; though 

the 
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the author dared to tread the path of Ho- 
mer, Virgil and Milton, there are many 
paflages in that poem of great merit ; and 
foflie characters well prefcrved : his other 
works have merit, as will be feen by the 
following lift, 

1. Leopidas, iy%y. 

2. London; or the progrefs of coni-* 
ii^cice, a poenif 1739. 

3. SarbaroiTs, a tragedy. 

4. Athelft^p^ dot 

5. Boadicea, do. 

'J'he plot pf B^rb^rofl* is excellent, and 
the condud pf it, in keeping the foul^ 
of the audience quivering in fufpence, is 
ftriking. 

GOLDSMITH. 

A writer of various merit, in fome of 
})is works lively and fpirited; in others 
tame and little more than a compiler 5 but 
he is capable of any exertions. His poems 
are better than his profe works. 

GRAY. 



V 
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GRAY. 

The ftrongeft inftancc in the World ot 
what littie avail learning is of to a poet ; 
and yet more fo, that plainnefs and iim- 
plicity are more furc of pleafing than the 
moft laboured exertions. I do not mean, 
.that this writer is of genuine fimplicity in 
any of his works, but the Country church- 
yard is a beautiful poem ; and^ compared , 
with his Pindaric Odes, fimplicity itfelf. 
It will be read and admired when the lat- 
ter are forgotten; an affedted obfcurity, 
arid a broken compofition of fits and ftarts, 
did well in the Greek, but are vile in 
EngliOi. 

GRAINGER. 

His tranflations have more merit than 
his original poems : Tibullus was never 
fo well tranflated. 

GUTHRIE. 

One of the laborious compilers, who 
would have made a good hiflorian, had 

fortune 
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fortune allowed him leifure ; but the im- 
mcnfity of his works, which amount in 
ijuantity almoft to half a hundred folio's, 
hews, that his merit was too much neg- 
edted by thofe who could have enabled him 
;o write lefs^ and better. 

HARRIS. 

One of the beft critics of the prefent 
ige \ his Hermes is an admirable work ; 
md his three Treatifes^ exhibit a greater 
ubtilty and clofenefs of argument, than 
nof): of the works we poiTefs on fimilar 

ubjedls. 

HALES. 

The invention of Ventilators^ and the 
"Vegetable ftatics^ have rendered the name 
)f this writer immortal : never was a 
nan's life more uniformly paflcd in the 
fervice of mankind than this moft worthy 
:lergyman*s. 

H A N W A ¥• 

Ranks among the few travellers who 

lave publifhed relations that are both ufe- 

A a ful. 
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fal, intercfting and entertaining : for one 
journey, the particulars of which arc 
worth laying before the publick, twenty, 
nay, an hundred^ are not only taken but 
publiftied, that are utterly ufelefs. Mr. 
Hanway proved bimfelf a good hiilorian 
in his account of Pcrfian affairs. The 
other works he has publifhed are generally 
on fubjefts of great national importance^ 
and he has treated them in a method that 
does honour to his abilities. The follow- 
ing extradt from his Letters on tbe Im^ 
fortance of tbe tUfing generation among tbe 
poor 9 will {hew*his manner, at the fame 
time that it is a good fpecimen of his abi- 
lities in an intercfting fubjcdt. 

" If our diftrefsf increaf^, and no kind 
of provifion is to be obtained within the 
ability of many purchafers, in one part of 
the dominion, we muft carry it to them 
from another part. And if we confider, 

1 . The great fertility of this kingdom ; 

2. The abundance of fi(h, which fome 
of the coafl:s of this illand produces at 
certain feafons i 

3- The 



"> 
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3* The plentiful produftions of Ireland; 

4. The cheapnefs of rice in Carolina, 
being Icfs than two-pence a pound landed 
in England ; - 

5. The facility of getting any quantity 
of dried fi(h from Newfoundland, at 
three half-pence a pound. 

From fuch-like advantages, it is, hu- 
manly fpeaking, hardly poffible for this 
nation to be in diftrefs for any length of 
time J unlefs our national prejudices, with 
regard to the ufc of particular kinds of 
food, are reached to fuch a height, as not 
to be fubdued even by the force of hunger* 

It is a part of our policy to confine our- 
felves to the produce of our lands at home; 
but it is our duty, at all events, to fee 
that the people be fed at a price they can 
pay. 

There feems to be a vulgar error con- 
cerning the price of labour in this, com- 
pared with other countries. We are now 
paying a great price for manufactory and 
agriculture, but our people generally do 
more work in a day, than the fubjedts of 
A a 2 any 
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any other nation that I have feen ; and if 
it were not fo^ we fhould have loft our 
markets long fince. Por the fame reafon; 
if they would ftick to their work, fuch a 
fcarcity as the prefent would not be much 
felt by working people in health, as a half- 
penny a day in bread is a confiderable ad- 
dition, and a penny a day in work is eafily 
earned. 

It hath been often remarked in manu- 
fadluring towns, that when provifions are 
dear, then the moft work is done, becaufe 
fewer perfons are idle, fewer lofe fo many 
days, or hours in i day, than when they 
can gain their fupport for a week by the 
labour of three or four days only. 

In time of war, when we can command 
our markets, thefe arguments are not bad 
ones ; but they are not of equal weight 
when there is alefs demand for the labour 
of the working part of the nation. If 
we confider how many old men, women 
and children can gain but little ; if that 
little is not adequate to the price of the 
fupport of life, they muft be in diftrefs* 

And 
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And the greater the plenty they have been 
acquftomed to, the greater will their diC- 
trefs be. And this entails another evil; 
the more liberally they are relieved, the 
Icfs vigilant they wrill be tohelpthemfelves; 
{o that where there is ability for work, it 
is far better they fhould be employed in 
offices of no ufe than fit ftill. 

In regard to manufafturers, it would 
be difficult for us to obtain provifions for 
them always at a certain price, as I am 
told is practiced at Lyons^ for the rich 
manufafturcs of that city. If thefe en- 
joy fuch a privilege in an arbitrary coun- 
try, they arc alfo confined within narrow 
bounds in the price of their labour ; they 
are not relieved by any parifli rate in cafe 
of diftrefs ; and the very advantage they 
enjoy is a proof of their abjedt ftate. 
Private men may eftablifli rules of this 
kind by private contradts, and fomething 
of the fame nature is already done in parts 
of this kingdom: but it is difficult to 
comprehend how it can be performed on 
any other principle than a total freedom. 
[A a 3 Time 
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Time and chance happen to all mtn. 
Next to our own* growth, we ufually ap- 
ply to our iifter ifland as neareil at hand i 
in the next place to our colonies, happily 
abounding in the neceifaries of life, though 
' at fome di(Unce ; and next our fi(heries : 
and, according to the meafure of our 
wants, we may call for a portion from all 
thefe parts, and of every kind, either on 
pf ivate, or, if the cafe was very urgent^ 
on publick account. But furely wc fhould 
change our ufual mode of livings and 
eat bread of potatoes rather than part 
with our gold and filver for provifioni 
bought of Grangers, which turns the tables 
and the balances of trade upon ourfelves/' 

The following quotation alio wants no 
apology ; ** the grandeur of equipages^ 
amongfl other expences, cuts deep againft 
plenty, marriage and population* Every 
fine chariot I fee^ I think of the national 
debt, and it i^tm^ as fb many fradions of 
e penny taken out of the dinn^ of the 
|>oor perfon, who is walking by^ and can 

hardly 




J 
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hardly earn bread to fupport himfelf^ or 
feed his hungry children. 

If a young gentlewoman, or the daugh- 
ter of a tradefman in good circumftances, 
in the height of her youth and health, 
thinks fhe has loil the ufe of her limbs^ 
and mufl: have two horfes to draw her 
about, a man to drive them, and another 
to attend behind, they will now coft-her 
hufband the intereft of five thoufandpounds^ 
which is a handfome portion for the 
daughter of an earl. Some earls could 
not give more fifty years ago, and fome can 
hardly giv% fo much at this day. Thus, 
by the tyranny of cuftom, many a young 
lady and gentlewoman in the fpring time 
of their youth, and the bloflbm of their 
charms, are fhunnedf as if men were 
afraid of being poifoned if they come 
within their atmo^here.** 

H A R T E. 

His liiftory of Guftavus Adolplius is a 

capital work ; and, all citcumftances con- 

A a 4 fidered. 
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fidered, not inferior to the beft that have 
appeared in this age ; yet the fuccefs it 
has met with is not equal to that of fome 
other hiflories publifhed lately in England; 
this has been owing to more entertainiojg 
fubjedts, a more pleafing manner, or to 
national prejudice* His Ejfays on Huf- 
bandry arc not fo well known as they de- 
ferve ; the title implies a book upon a very 
confined fubjedt, but he has very artfully 
interwove numerous ftrokes of general po- 
liticks ; and national ceconomy ; with well 
written anecdotes of the authors that have 
written on hufbandry. His poetry is iii^ 
ferior to his profe writings. 

HAWKS WORTH. 

A good tranflator : his original works 
are agreeable i but there is a want of force 
in them, which prevents their being uni- 
verfally read, 

HAY. 

His EJfay on Deformity is a moft lively 
and ingenious iketch. The Religio Pbi^ 

lofopbi 
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hfopbi a ftrangc performance, tho' very 
fenfible in numerous paflages. His tran- 
llation of Martial is as full of merit, as 
tranilated epigrams can be. 

HILL. 

One of the moft noted general writers \ 
that has appeared in England; and was 
pofiefTed of perhaps the moft fluent pen 
of any man that ever lived. He h^s been 
often ridiculed and abufed for writing for 
hire, and on fo many fubjeds : nothing 
could be more unjuft ; the profeffion to 
which he was educated failed him \ the 
world would not fee him for his prefcrip- 
tions, but they bought his books; who 
can blame him for bringing thofe wares to 
market which were marketable ? The re- 
proach lies all on thofe who could, but 
would not patronize him ; efpecially as he 
had convinced all mankind, that in Botany 
he defervcd it : accordingly we have feen 
him fince protedted by that great patron 
the Earl of Bute ; drop all other charac- 
ters, and ftick to that in which he is a 

real 
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real proficient. His botanical works will 
for ever do him honour* 

HILL, 

(Aron) Made a confiderable figure as 
a theatrical writer, and in many other 
branches of literature. He pofirefi!ed a con- 
fiderable fortune ; but impaired it by very 
expenfivc projects; particularly that of 
bringing timber from inaccefiible parts of 
the highlands of Scotland; and making 
cnl from beech maft ; the latter was pr ac- 
ticablCf and deiqrved a greater encourage* 
ment than in the power of an individual 
to beftow. 

H O O K E. 

His Roman Hiftory is an acute per* 
formance, but it is prejudiced, and not 
fb entertaining as that brilliant period 
fliould make a narrative. 

H O R N E, 

(Lord Kaimes) Famous for his Elements 
oj Criticifm^ which is a work fraught with 

erudition, 
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erudition^ tafle^ and critical acumen. He 
invcftigates the art of criticifin by In- 
veftigating human nature^ of which a 
ftriking iuftance is his chapters on emotions 
and paflions ; the following diftinction is 
a material foundation in all critical en- 
quiries, *' If an emotion be fometimes 
pToduAive of defire,ibmetimes not^it comes 
to be a material enquiry, in what refpeft 
a paffion dififers from an emotion. Is 
paffion in its nature or feeling diftinguifh- 
able from emotion ? I have been apt to 
think, that there mud be a diftindion, 
when the emotion feems in all cafes to 
precede the pafHon, and to be the caufb 
or occafion of it. But after the ftriifteft 
examination, I cannot perceive any fuch 
diftindtion, betwixt emotion and paflibn^ 
What is love to a miftrefs, for example, 
but a pleafing emotion raifed by a fight 
or idea of the perfon beloved, joined with 
dcfirc of enjoyment? in what elfe coa- 
fifts the paffion of rcfentment, but in a 
painful emotion, cccafioned^ by the in- 
jury, accompanied with defire to chaftifc 
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the author of the injury ? In general, as 
to every fort of paffion, we find no more 
in the compofition, but the particulars 
now mentioned, an emotion pleafant or 
painful accompanied with defire. What 
then fhall we fay upon this fubjeft ? Arc 
paflion and emotion (ynonymous terms? 
This cannot be averred. No feeling nor 
agitation of the mind void of defire iis 
termed a paflion ; and we have difcovered, 
that there are many emotions which pafs 
away without railing defire of any kind. 
How is the difficulty to be folved ? There 
appears to me but one folution, which I 
relifh the more, as it renders the do£trinc 
of the paflions and emotions fimple and 
perfpicuous. T^be jolution follows. An in- 
ternal motion or agitation of the mind, when 
it paflcth away without raifing defire, is de- 
nominated an emotion: when defire is raifcd, 
themotionor agitationis denominated apaf- 
fion. A fine face, for example, raifeth in me a 
pleafant feeling. If this feeling vanifli 
without producing any cfiedt, it is in pro- 
per language an emotion. But if fuch 

feelingi 
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feeling, by reiterated views of the objeft^ 
becomes fufficiently ftrong to raife defire, 
it is no longer termed an emotion, but a 
paffion. The fame holds in all the other 
pailions. The painful feeling raifed in a 
ipedator, by a flight injury done to a 
liranger, being accompanied by no defire 
of revenge, is termed an emotion. But 
this injury.raifeth in the ftranger a ftronger 
emotion, which being accompanied with 
defire of revenge, is a paffion. Again, 
external expreffions of diftrefs, produce 
in the fpedlator a painful feeling. This 
feeling is fometimes fo flight, as to pafs 
away without any efFe£t, in which cafe it 
is an emotion. But if the feeling be fo 
ftrong, as to prompt defire of affording 
relief, it is a paffion, and is termed pity. 
Envy is emulation in excefs. If the ex« 
altation of a competitor be barely difa- 
greeable, the painful feeling is reckoned 
an emotion. If it produce defire to de« 
prefs him, it is reckoned a paffion.*' 

Thefe ideas are certainly jufl:, and the 
diftindions are drawn with philofophical 

. precifion j 
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precifion ; this merit runs almoft through- 
out the work; but one fingular pafiagei 
Tery difficult to cbaraderife, I (hall fur- 
ther defire leave to quote. 

** In explaining the eflefts of novelty, 
the place a being occupies in the fcale of 
exiilence, is a circumftance that muft not 
be omitted. Novelty in the individuals 
of a low clafs is perceived with indiffe- 
rence, or with a very flight emotion. Thus 
a pebble^ however iingular its appearance, 
fcarce moves our wonder. The emotion 
rifes with the rank of the objed ; and, 
other circumftances being equals is flrong- 
efl in the highefl order of exiflencc. A 
flrange animal affedts us more than a 
ftrange vegetable i and were we admitted 
to view fuperior beings, our wonder would 
rife proportionably ; and accompanying na^ 
iure in her amazing works, be com-- 
pleted in the contemplation of the Deity.** — 
Does not this make the Deity a monfler 
of nature's creation ? Surely this pafTage is 
very inadequate to the idea which every 

ready 
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ready of Lord Kaime's muft be clear that 
he entertains. 

If there is any marked inferiority in this 
excellent work» it is the chapters on the 
fu'blime and on wit. In the former, he 
is far exceeded by Mr. Burke 5 and in the 
latter his inftances are fo few, and fo ir* 
regularly arranged^ that one cannot form 
from them any clear and diflinA idea. 

H O O L E. 

His TaiTo is one of the beft tranflations 
in the Englilh language ; and abounds in 
general with a harmony of verfification, 
icarcely exceeded by Pope himfelf. Take 
the following inftance. 

There fat Armida on a flowery bed ; 
Her wanton lap fuftain*d the hero's head \ 
Her opening veil her iv'ry bofom fliow'd, 
Loofe to the fanning breeze her trefles flow'd : 
A languor fccm'd diffused o'er all her frame. 
And ev*ry feature glow'd with amorous flame. 
The pearly moifl:ure on her beauteous face. 
Improved the blufli, and heightened every grace; 
Her wand'ring eyes confefs'd a pleafing fire, 
And (hot the trembling beams of foft defire. 

Now 
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Now fondly hanging o'er with head dedin'd, 
Clofc to his cheek, her lovely cheek Ihejoin'd. 
While o'er her charms he taught his looks to 

rove. 
And drank with eager thirft new draughts of 

love. 
Now bending down enraptur'd as he lies. 
She kifs*d his vermil lips and fwimming eyes : 
'Till from his inmoft heart he heav'd a figh. 
As if to her's his parting foul would fly. 

Befides TaflTo, he began Metaftafio^ but 
has not finiflied the works of that poet. 
Mr. Hoole is however lately better known 
by two tragedies of very great merit, than 
by thefc tranflations, Cyrus and Timan- 
thes ; the former is one of the beft theatric 
pieces which has of late years been brought 
upon the ftage ; the latter alfo has much 
merit. 

HUME. 

Penetrating and ingenious : all his 
works abound with the true critical acu- 
men, and are full of tafte and fpirit : the 
greateft fault is the affeSiation of philojo- 
phy : the world (hould give a writer the 

cha- 
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character of a philofopher, not himfelf. 
Much the beft of his works are the Effays 
on money, credit, commerce, &c. which 
are equally original, elegant, and pro- 
found. His Hiftory of England, from 
the beginning to the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth, is a work of great abilities, 
tho* with fame paffages that mark a pre- 
judice I but after that period it is rather a 
party pamphlet, full of moft ingenious 
and ufefuLobfervations. Perhaps the moft 
.valuable parts of all his hiftories are thq 
deduiftions of manners, arts, and litera- 
ture, which are drawn up with great in- 
genuity andjuftnefs. 

H U T C H E S O N. 
His moral philofophy is irreproachable ; 
difplaying equally the fineft imagination, 
and the greateft propriety of ideas on the 
conduft of life. 

H U X H A M. 

His phyfical works are ftudied by the 
faculty throughout Europe, and have gain- 
ed their author a general reputation. 

Bb HUNTER. 
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HUNTER- 

His medical Cotnmentaries is a work of 
great merits among the faculty. 

JAMES. 

Better known as the inventor of t 
Noftrum than as an author ; however^ in 
the latter fphere he ranks among our phy^ 
fical writers with reputation. Befides 
fome original works, he compiled the 
Medicinal DiSlianary. 

J A G O. 

His poetry is pleafing ; preferving him^ 
a genteel character among the minor poets 
of this age. 

JENNINGS. 

Wit is the chara<fter of his writings. 
If he publifhes a political pamphlet, it is 
eagerly read not for the politicks^ the 
party, or the argument, but in expefta- 
tion of fome goodi Jlrokes to fhine among 
much rubbifh* The Country Vtjit will be 

read 
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read and admired as long as the Englifli 
language endures ; his philofophy bear$ 
no compariibn with his poetty* 

JOHNSON* 

One of the writers who was rjiifcd from 
the unfortunate fituation of fupporting 
himfelf by his pen^ by the patronage of 
his prefent majefty. His, writings have 
in general befn Equally prai&d aiid con- 
demned ; and I (hall venture to romarkt 
that the difference of opinion concerning 
him is (b gti^aC, that this aga^can do no 
fair juftice to his merit or the want of it 1 
A circum(lanc<i not weakened by his hav-** 
ing lately bpen the luithor of feme party 
pamphlets. Fifty or an hundred years 
hence his works will either be in every 
ones hands^ or find thdr way thro' negle^ 
into the duft of libraries, 

J O R T I N. 

His life of Erafmus is a work that gain- 
ed him reputation 5 and his critical pieces 
are fenfible perfocniaiices4 

B b 2 KEN-.' 



i 
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K E N R I C K. 

His poems are written with eafe and 
fpirit, and his tranflations from the French 
the heft that has been publi(hed in our 
language : as to the perpetual motion, I 
doubt it {lands ftill. 

LANGHORN. 

Some of his poems are pleafing exer- 
tions of a cultivated tafle ; but many of 
them have a mediocrity of compofition, 
which neither offends nor pleafes. His 
profe works are entertaining, except thofe 
on religion, which are very inferior to 
numerous others of cotemporary writers. 

L E L A N D. 

His life of Philip of Macedon is a 
work of great merit : and his tranflatioDS 
from the Greek excellently executed. 

LENOX. 

This lady was for fome time well known 
as the author of fome works that were 
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well received by the publick ; but of late 
years^ (he has not publifhed any thing. 
Her beft pieces are Skakefpear Illujirated. 
The Female ^ixot. "---'^Henrietta. 

LEWIS. 

His medical^ chymical^ and philofo* 
phical works are well known ; and much 
efteemed, particularly, jin Experimental 
Hijiory of the Materia Medica and Com* 
merciumy Philofophico Vechnicum. 

LITTLETON. 

This nobleman is famous for his Biftory 
of King Henry the Second^ in the compo- 
fition of which he employed many years 
and great attention, and has executed it 
in a moft able manner. His Dialogues of 
the dead are fpirited and entertaining; 
and his poems elegant and pleafing. His 
Monody on the death of lady Littleton is 
one of the fineft elegies in our language ; 
and as pathetic as can well be conceived. 

Bb^ LOWTH. 
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L O W T H. 

One of the iMoft learned writers an4 
the heft critics of this age. His firil Work, 
and which gained him great reputation^ 
was the De Sac$ Poffi Hfbraqrum^ ^753< 
He was advanced to tjie mitre by the pre- 
fent king, and ranks therein among the 
fnen whole merit has been rewarded ii) 
thi? age. 

MASON, 

A corredt and pleafing poet, who has 
gained much reputation in this age, ai:4 
would have deferved fome in any age. 
His Elfridaand Mufaeus are his beft works. 
He has been promoted advantageoufly in 
the church by his patron lord HoldernelTe, 
a nobleman, whofe tafle and liberality 
would in the fame ftation hav^ rivallccj 
Mccaenas. 

MALLET, 

A writer of abilities, but a poet who 
has gained as much reputation as he de- 
ferved, and more than will laft. 

M A C K-- 
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MACKLAURIN- 

One of the grcateft mathematicians 
which this country has produced. A 
genius worthy of purfuing the ideas 
thrown out by the immortal Newton. 

MACPHERSON. 

The tranflator or author of FingalJ 5 \ 
for the controverfial criticifin of the times 
decides not which : but I £hall venture 
to affert^ that if he is the latter^ we ought 
to rank him among the moft extraordinary 
geniufes the world has ever produced j \ 
but fuch fi<aion \% impoffible, a man can- 
not fo totally drop all the ideas of the age 
he lives in^ antl write in the cliaxa<fter of 
three thoufand years ago« ^ 

MACAULEYp 

This moft ingenious iady» in whofe 

works we find (b much more force than is 

common in the writings <^ her iex^ has 

fixed her reputation by an HiRory ofEng-- 

B b 4 land^ 
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land, compofed rather to obviate the mi{i» 
chief wbifh other hiftorie?, and one in 
particular^ . are fuppofed to have diffuied 
in fome conftitutional points of great im- 
portance to the liberty of Britain. It has 
been by fome writers, particularly by Mrit 
Hume, laboured hard to prove, that the 
Stewarts gave into no arbitrary meafures 
that had not been executed by the Tudorsj 
and alfo, that thefe arbitrary meafures 
flowed' from the juft prerogatives of the 
crown, to which the kings had as good 
a right as the people to their liberties : 
the mere matter of fad: is of little con- 
fequence ; but to what purpofe is it quoted, 
and fo elaborately proved ? Unlefs it is to 
Ihew, that the Stewarts were in riglt ab- 
folute monarchs, and their fubjeds re- 
bels for refifting them. Which pofition 
leads to another, that ads of parliament 
to limit the prerogative are in themlelves 
void : this is the pernicious dodrine that 
naturally follows the arguments of thofe ' 
hiftorians. But that our kings, even in 
more antient times, were limited by the 

affemblies 
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iflemblics of the people, had been ably 
proved by lord I ittlcton ; and ii^ order to 
•cply to all the miftakes made in the reigns 
3f the Stewarts, Mr&. Macauley entered 
the lifts, and has made the defence of 
:he caufe of liberty the grand foundation 
3f her work s infomuch, that it fcarcely 
merits the name of a general hiftory, but 
rather that of a parliamentary or conjiitum 
Honal one. She has executed it with abi- 
lity, but there is too ftrong a prejudice in 
certain paflages. Her ftile and manner 
are nervous, clear, and fpirited. 

MEAD. 

Made a greater figure as a phyfical 
writer, a phyfician, and a general encou- 
rager of every ufeful undertaking, than 
moft of his cotemporaries. The prefent 
phyfical race hold his works in much 
efteem. 

M E L M O T H. 

Fitzojborne'% Letters are a very rare in- 
Ilance of letters fucceeding that were 

written 
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written merely for the prcfe ; they ^rc 
however rather efiays than letters i full of 
ingenuity, and agreeable obfervation$ of 
men, manners, and opinions. 

MILLAR. 

One of the few writen that have gained 
a great reputation by treating of the cul- 
ture of the earth. His gardeners didioo* 
ary is a moft valuable work* 

MIDDLETON. 

One of the (harpeft enemies to Chrif« 

tianity, though a Dodor of the Church 
of England. His controvcrfial writings 
have vsrit^ but it is a local, and an unio- 
terefting wit : his Life of Cicero is a work 
of genuine merit. 

MILLS. 

Beft known by fome hufbandry writings 
which have met v^ith a good reception; 
he threw together and publifhed the laft 
volume of Blackw^eH's court of AuguAus, 
in a manner that did him honour* H^ 

alfo 
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alfo tranflat^ Crtrier's Roman Hiftory^ 
in twelve volumes, and other vrorkt from 
the French. 

MOOR. 

• 
One of the editors of the famous Glaf- 
gow edition of Homer ; and a moft learn- 
ed and penetrating critic. His EJfays read 
to a literary fociety are full of agreeable 
turns and obfervations. His End of Tra* 
gedy^ according to Arijiotle^ contains a cri- 
ticifm that (hews how much the generality 
of critics, even. of name and reputation, 
take things for granted and copy one 
pother. 

MONTAGU. 

I (hall, without the idea of an exception, 
rank this lady at the head of all among 
her (^% who have in any language become 
authors* She poiTeired an imagination 
full of graces, nothing dropt from her but 
fskgance ; and every emotion of her mind 
ftt med the efibrts of taile and fancy. Her 
^f ravels are the moil animated relations that 

ever 
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ever were published. Her poetry is elc- 
gant^ much exceeding in a happy Horatiat} 
delicacy many writings of more famous 
poets. 

But when the long hours of publick are paft. 
And we weet with Champaign and a chicken 

at laft. 
May ev'ry fond plcafiire that moment endear, 
Be banifh'd afar, both difcretion and fear ! 
Forgetting or fcorning the airs of the crowd, 
He may ccafc to be formal and I to be proud. 
Till loft in the joy we confefs that we live,. 
And he may be rude and yet I may forgive. 
1 loath the lewd rake, the drefs'd fopling delpife, 
Before fuch purfucrs the nice virgin flies •, 
And as Ovid has fweetly in parables told. 
We harden like trees, and like rivers grow cold. 

MONTAGU. 

His RefleSlions on the Rife and Fall of the 
antient Republicks is an excellent work. 
He is one of the beft antiquaries in 
Europe : and among the greateft tra- 
vellers in the world; if he obliges the 
publick with the minutes of his tours 

through 
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through parfs of Afia and Africa, they 
will form one of the moft interefting works 
that have been publifhed this many years. 

M U L L E R. 

His treatifes on fortification and other 
parts of military mathematics are ia 
great efteem. 

NEWTON. 

Has gained a defer ved reputation by his 
Dijfertations on the Prophecies^ which arc 
full of candour and penetration. He is 
alfo known by the bed: edition we have 
ieen of Milton, with many ufeful notes. 

NUGENT. 

Has compofed, compiled, and tran- 
flated many ufeful works ; and merited to 
have met with a greater reward than fuciv 
writers ufually inherit. 

O G I L V I E. 

A poet of indifputable merit, and one 
who has had the fpirit to rejefl: the too 

common 
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common example olf copying and itiA^ 
dating, and ftrike into the pure regions 
of fancy and imagination. In fome of 
his pieces he indulges rather too much in 
the luxuriance of epithet; native fimpH- 
city is not common with him. The fol- 
lowing paifage in bis Ode i^ tbe Genius ^ 
Shake/pear is fine. 

h I. 

Rapt'd from the glance of mortal eye, 
Siy burfts thy genius to the world of lighci 
Seeks it yon ftar bcfpanglcd iky? 
Or Ikims its fieWs with rapid flight ? 
Or mind yon plains where fancy ftrays. 
Courts it the balmy breathing gale i 

Or where the violet pale 
Droops o*er the green embroidered ftrcam ; 
Or where young zephir ftirs the ruftling iprays, 
Lyes all difTolv^d in fairy dream ? 
O'er yon bleak defart*s unfrequented round, 
£ee'fl; thou where nature treads the deepening 

gloom. 
Sits on yon hoary towV with ivy crowned. 
Or wildly wails o*cr thy lamented tomb j 
Hear*ft thou the folemn muGc wind along ? 
Or thrills the warbling note in thy melliflerou5 

fong ? 

I. 2. 
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Ofc while on earth 'twas thine %o rove. 

Where'er the wild ey'd goddefs lov'd to roam. 

To trace ferene the gloomy grove. 

Or haunt meek quiet's fimple dome 1 

Still hovering round the nine appear. 

That pour the foul tranfporting ftrain ; 

Join'd to the Love*s gay train. 

The loofc rob'd graces crown'd with flowers ^ 

The light wing'd gales that lead the vernal year, 

And wake the rofy featured hours. 

O'er all bright fancy's beamy radiance fiion^. 

How flam'd thy bdfom as her charms reveal \ 

Her fire clad eye fublime \ her ftarry zone. 

Her trelles loofe that wanton'd on the gale. 

II. I. 

Say, whence the magic of thy mind ? 

Why thrills thy mufic on the fprings of thought ?* 

Why at thy pencifs touch refin'd, 

Starts into life the glowing draught ? 

On yonder fairy carpet laid. 

Where beauty pours eternal bloom^ 

And zephyr breathes perfume ; 

There rightly to the tranced eye, 

Profufe the radiant goddefs (h)od dilpla/d. 

With all her fmiling offspring nigh, 

Sudden 
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Sudden the mantling clifi^ the arching wood, 
The broidcr*d mead, the landfkip and the grove ; 
Hills, vales, and (ky-dipt feas, and torrents rude, 
Grots, rills and (hades, and bowers that breath 

of love. 
All burft to fight ! —while glancing on the view, 
Titania*s fporting train brulh'd lightly o'er the 

dew. 

PHILIPS. 

A woman of abilities : her apology was 
written from the heart ; her letter to Lora 
Chejierfield from the head ; of courfc the 
former is excellent, the latter a nothing i 
women never (hine, but when they (peak 
frorh their feelings ; they were not made 
to reafon and refled:. 

POSTLETHWAYTE. 

A very ufeful compiler, but a fad cox- 
comb. It is pity his Didionary of Com- 
merce has not fallen into the hands of fomc 
fenfible abridger. 

POTT. 

Much efteemed among the pbyfical 
writers of the prefent age. 

P R I N- 
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P R I N G L E. 

Another medical writer j truly ufeful 
ind philofophicaL 

R A L P H. 

No perfon can deny him abilities ; but 
his hiftory is a mere party perform- 
ance ; Sir Robert Walpole giving him a 
penfion for flopping his attack on his ad- 
miniftration, fliews, if any thing tvas 
wanting to ihew the little knowledge 
that niinifier had of the pieces wrote 
for and againfl him. The heft works of 
this author are the Critical Review of Tub'- 
lick Buildings^ and the Cafe of Authori. 

RICHARDSON. 

The delineation of charafter in his ro- 
manceSy exceeds that of any writer an- 
tient or modern : but the portraying the 
pafiions peculiar to certain perfonages in 
a long novel in profe, is eafier than mak- 
ing a ftrong impreffion from the fame cf- 
C c fort 
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fort in the fpace of a play. Shakefpear's 
great excellence is his characfler drawing— 
Richardfon is equally original. 

R O L T. 

One of thofe general writers that would 
have made an author of great merit, had 
he met with other patronage than that of 
the bookfellers. 

ROBERTSON. 

His Ht/iory of Scotland may be pro- 
nounced the bed hiflory in the Englifh 
language ; and his hiflory of Charles the 
Fifth one of the moft entertaining; but 
the latter work in point of abilities is iu- 
ferior to the former ; a period of no more 
fplendor than that of which he treated in 
his Scotch Hiftory, would have funk in 
his hands after the fuperior merit of the 
firft. 

SAVAGE. 

Was the author of feme very maf- 
tcrly performances J but is much better 

known 
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known from the life of him written by 
Dr. Johnfon, than from his works* 

SALE. 

Well known for the Koran i he wad 
alfo the author of the oriental part of the 
Vniverfal Hiftory (Antient), which was 
well executed* 

SAUNDERSON. 

His Algebra is a work that provtd clear-* 
\j thegreatnefs of his mathematical know* 
ledge. 

SHERIDAN. 

His oratorical works have merit, and 
his literary undertakings have in general 
utility for their end. 

SHERIDAN 

(Wife of the preceding). The Hi/iory 

cf Sidney Biddulpb is the heft novel that 

has appeared fince the death of Richard-* 

lbn« The characters are excellently drawn^ 

C c 2 the 
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the plot good, the incidents natural, and 
the language fprightly and agreeable. 

SHERLOCK. 

A prelate whofe writings do honour to 
the age : his fermons are the beft in the 
language. 

SHENSTONE. 

A writer of rather placid and agreeable 
parts^ than ihining and original ones. His 
Paftoral Ballad is the befl poem of die 
kind in the Englifh language, being unri- 
valled in that beautiful iimplicity^ which 
deftroys not elegance of compofition; 
Rural Elegance is a fine ode, and Jejfey 
a pathetic elegy. 

SMART, 

Many of his works are good, and fomc 
of them excellent ; and well deferve to be 
remembered ; the fate of the author re- 
flects difgrace upon the age. 

S M O I.. 
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S M O L L E T T. 

Numerous works of various kinds, snd 
in almoft every branch of literature, prove 
this gentleman to be pofleffed of confidera- 
ble abilities : in fome of his pieces he 
gives the cleared teftimony of genius ; 
9nd in all» that of an entertaining agreeable 
writer. He ranks among thofe authors on 
general fubjeSls^ who ought to have met with 
greater encouragement than in the power 
of the mere publick to beftow. Had an 
eaf fortune, independantof his pen, been 
in the poffeffion of fucha writer, he would 
have taken more time to polifli and perfe(5t 
his works. Roderick Random continues to 
be read with pleafure. 

SMITH. 

The Theory of Moral Sentiments in a 
work that does honour to this ingenious 
writer. 

S P E N C E. 

A very fpirited and penetrating critic, 

whofe Poly metis was an undertaking the 

C c 3 beft 
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beft calculated that could be thought of 
for clearing up the obfcurities of the claf- 
fical writers. His humanity deferves the 
higheft encomiums, for twice publifhing 
for the bene6t of diflreifed ingenuity. 

STERNE. 

*" This inimitable writer has the cleareft 
pretcnfions to originality \ a point much 
deferving of attention, in an age fo abound- 
ing with copiers and imitators. It is true, 
he fometimcs drove his originality into ex- 
travagance ; but this is no more than fay*- 
ing, that a great genius was guilty oi pro- 
ducing faults and blunders ; and how few 
original ones are there that do not produce 
fuch : a truth fo clear, that one may ven- 
ture to pronounce a work a tame, fpiritlefs 
performance, that has not many abfur- 
dities in it. The great force of Mr. Sterne's 
genius was in the pathetic, in which he has 
left us many ftrokes of fuch genuine, tho* 
refined nature, that no poet exceeds him. 

T H O M P- 
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THOMPSON. 

A poet of undoubted roerit, but this 
merit has been extolled beyond its due 
degree, from a want of great genius ivk. 
tTic age in which he flouriftied. There is 
a ftiffnefs, a want of eafe in his pieces, 
which oflfcnd the leaft delicate car. 

WATTS. 

A worthy, religious, humane oian; and 
had he written nothing but his logic, would 
have been efteemed a good writer. 

^WARNER., 

His Hi/iory of Ireland is an able per- 
formance ; but none of his works are in- 
ferior to their author's reputation. 

W A L P O L E. 

One of the moft agreeable, fpirited and 
lively writers that this age has produced : 
with him, the Gentleman is never loft in 
the author: his Royal and Noble Authors 
is the beft of his works, and is full of in- 
C c 4 genuily 
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geouity and penetration : his Hijloric douhti 
ihew, what a thorough maftcr he is of 
the Englifh hiftory. 

WALTER. 

His account of Lord Anfon's voyage \% 
one of the beft written pieces in our lan- 
guage. 

WARBURTON. 

More famous for erudition than for ge- 
niuij a keen controvertifl ; a bad hif- 
torian ; a worfe commentator. 

WHARTON. 

His poems are forceable, and at the fame 
time pleafingly agreeable. His criticifm 
on Pope is full of learnings tafte, and af- 
fectation. 

WEBB. 

The moft pleafing animated critic of 
the prefent age. His flile and manner 
much exceed Longinus : his obfervations 
are fo original, and his ideas fo truly elc- 
gantj that while he fcems to attend to the 

works 
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\7orks of others alone^ he raifes a noble 
monument of his own abilities. In nu« 
merous paflages he is more a poet than the 
poets he quotes. 

WEST. 

Had the courage to attempt Pindar^ and 
the abilities to come off fucccfsful. His 
criticifms ^re excellent. 

W H I S T O N, 

With undoubted parts, great learning, 
and infinite application, he publifhed in- 
numerable works, three fourths of which 
are now forgotten ; and the reft bid fair 
for the fame oblivion. This is an inftancc 
that refinement is neceflary even in the 
abftrufer ftudies. 

WHITEHEAD. 

Ranks with a fair reputation among the 
^ninor poets of this age. The beft of all 
his works is his Song for Ranelagb. 

YOUNG. 
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YOUNG. 

His poetry is excellent i the fatires full 
of wit ; and the tragedies of the true pa- 
thetic ; his Night Thoughts have a fne 
frenzy in pafl*ages, fometimes indeed bor- 
dering on madnefs. His profe is in blank 
▼crfe, and in fome of his pieces uncom- 
monly fpirited. 

YOUNG, 

(Son of the preceding) the writings of 
this gentleman are full of beauties and full 
of faults; but if utility is alone con- 
fidered, his tours through England de- 
ferve to be ranked among the befl works 
the age has produced. His other pieces 
on the fubjedl of hufbandry, if we may 
judge by the avidity with which they are 
read, mufl have merit. 
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The Author refiding at a coniideiable diftance fSrom the 
Prefs, had not an opportunity to overlook the Sheets, 
which has oceafioned fome Errors ; fudi as H9rn$ for Homs^ 
in pages 382 and 370; and La Buona, FigUmlm^ kr La 
£it$ma Figliuolat in V)age 277, &c. However, it is prcr 
fumed they arc only fuch as Uie R^^f \wll cafily dilcorq-^ 



NEW BOOKS. 

Speedily will he Publijhed^ 

I- A Complete Colleaion of all the Treaties of 
jf"^ Peace and Commerce between Great Britain 
and other Powers, from the Revolution (in 1688) 
to the prefent Time, With an Appendix, contain- 
ing the moft eflential Treaties before the Revoluti- 
on. In two Volumes, 0£tavo. Price I2s. bound. 

2. The Choice* A Serenata. As it was perform- 
ed before a Sele£t Company in Dublin, on the Eve of 
the late Seffion of Parliament. By Jacob Ifaacfon, 
Efq. Price is. 6d. 

3. The Philofophy of the PaiEons ; demonftrat- 
ing their Nature, Properties, Ufe, and Abufe. In 
two Volumes, 0£tavo. Price los, bound. 

4. The Hiftory and Proceedings of the Houfe of 
Commons, from the Year 1 761 to 1768 ; being the 
firft Parliament of the prefent Reign. In three Vo- 
lumes 0£tavo. 

i"§t As It is not kno'ivn that any regular account of the Pro- 
ceedings of this Parliament was taken, it is humbly requeued 
of any Gentleman, who may be in the pofTeflion of any au- 
thentic Speeches, Papers, or other materials relating to this 
Parliament, which are not in the Journals or Votes, that he 
will be fo obliging as to communicate them to the PubJilhei, 
who will make any compenlation, if required. 

5. Camden's Britannia: a New Edition. With 
confiderable Improvements. In two Volumes, Folio. 

6. A Treatife on Enclofuresj fhewing the Ad-r 
vantages and Difadvantages to the Landlord, the 
Tenant, and the Nation, arifing from enclofing wafte 
Lands. By a Country Gentleman. In one Vol. 8vo» 

7. An Effay on the Prefent State, and Caufes of the 
Decline of the Britifh Trade. In one Vol. OQavo. 

8. An Infirmary for Fugitives : being a Colledion 
•f fucb detached Pieces, in Profe and Verle, as arq 

d€eme4 
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deemed worthy of Prefervation, and are not in any 
former Collcftion. With feveral Originals. A 
Pocket Volume, Price 28. 6d. fewed. 

9,' Hotoman's Franco-Gallia : Or an Account of 
the Ancient free State of France, and moft other 
Parts of Europe, before the Lofs of their Liberties. 
With Lord Molefworth*s much admired Preface ;^ to 
which are now added, (everal curious and interefting 
Notesy.nerer before printed. In OSavo, Price 3s. 

10. Jura Populi Anglican! : or, the Subje£ls Right 
of Petitioning fet forth. Occafioned by the Cafe of 
the Kenti(h retitioners. Re-printed exactly from 
the Copy publifhed in 1701 ; which, for a coniider- 
able Time, has been very fcarce. 

" ^Tjt a melancholy reflection to confider how univerfal a dif- 
fatisfa6lion, the management of the Houfe of Commons has this 
feflion caufed in the people of England. Amons; the many who 
arraign their proceeoingSy there are nohe who make not the treat- 
ment of the five gentlemen who presented the Kebtifh petition, 
one article of impeachment againft them : and the moft intelligent 
part of the people have been free in faying. That the puni/bjnent 
of them plamly demonftrates very extraordinary defigns, and iiwift 
be allowed,^ even by men of candour and fenfe, to give juft grrounds 
for all the jealoufies and fufpicions that have been entertained. 

«* 'Tis not my dcfign in handling this fubjeft, to ule any arti- 
fices or falfe colours, to foment fuch jealoufies as thefe^ but to dif- 
charge a duty which I owe the community, and to prevent an 
intolerable fort of flavery, which may be brought upon us, if care 
be not taken againft fuch afts of power, and infringements of our 
liberties, by fliewing the injuftice and illegality of them." ExtraSi 
fnm the Preface. 
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